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SUPPLEMENT 



by Kcwio Croquet 
-ill.! Assouan i> ii of University 

Tc;dieis ha* tailed for an increiibe 
in die qurua nf senior scarf in un 
; l iciiipL to ease the promni iuiis 
lj! T.-k.iRC In die universities. 

■ c wants to increase to. 50 per cent 
ihv masiimmi permitted quota of 
seuini* staff to junior sraff. If the 
proposal were accepted abum 3,900 
lecturers could move up. 

ifie present quota laid down l*.v 
the Department of .Education and 
Science is <0 pec cent. It was in- 
creased From 35 to 40 per cent in 
1971-72. The University Grants. Com- 
mittee has agreed ro meet represen- 
tatives of the AUT to discuss the 
proposals early in January. 


Mr Laurie Sapper, Lite associa- 
tion’s general secretary, said this 
week : “ Over the last few years 


“ A large number of senior posts 
arc now justified because of the 
pressure of increased workloads un 


promoiiuii-s have slowed down to u academic staff. An increase in the 
trickle. In many universities the quota tu 50 per cent would at least by David Joliljins 
promotion quotas are nearly full. gu some way to opening up promo- of |L , ui; [ lt . rs |„ polytechnics 

“This means that in future senior tion prosper is. . .. eallinu fur u 2K ner 

lec Hirer posts can only come from The AUT argues that the change ‘ . ■ ,i ie [ . jg^g cluini. 

re si goo tin ii, retirement of senior would not be expensive as M would T . {. n ,-nnusal has been sent in 
.staff or, mid this is most unlikely, mean in many cases simply moving brdllchc * of ftp National Assnciuti.m 
expansion. The number of senior staff up one grade on the Hilary f TcPC hers of Further mid Higher 
staff up to retire niL'iii uge fur the scale. But tile DES might argue dial pHiii-minn for discussion before ir 
lust eigiit or nine years, lias been if there ore more senior stuff, it 


per cent say directors 


very small. 

“ There has been a decline in 
promotions both in absolute terms 

i iir_ • _ _ 


might be a 
decline in altogether. 


ruse for fewer 9 taFf 


The AUT raised the question of 


Education fur discussiun before ir 
is considered bv a special meeting 
of the national council on Decem- 
ber 9. 


by Peter David 

Polytechnic directors have vrritte 
to the Uu rn hum pay committee con 
plaining about their levels of m 
The directors, who earn heiww 
£13,807 und Cl 5.500, say 
salaries have detcrioi'mcd in reliiia 
to university puy and salaries io b 
duslry ami commerce. 

The directors’ coni plaint is belt 


and us a percentage. We estimate, senior/jniiior ratios two years ago 
by looking ac age groupings, that, but nay policies gave the campaign 
the next big outflow will be in 1984. no chance of success. 


would have to be if purchasing i, T .? 1 1 


power following the Huughton stiiivtionnlly to act on pay maUers. 

Report in 1975 was restored. . ? ays Bre d , L ’ 4*' 

The executive, after projecting 1 ] 1U J the umveisities are to ht 
the movenient of die Retail Price {heir 1J75 pay anomalies testor 
Index to September next year, cul- but want to reassert the Ilought 
dilates a necessary rise «f 54 per principle nt parity in income 
cent between September. 1975. and polytechnics were doing unit..., 
then. level woj'h- 

It argues that someone at the Dr Rickeit dismisses as “myth 



Legal victory 
on patents 


He says directors are delight 
that the universities are to ha 
their 1975 pay anomalies festo' 



w 


mmmmwrn 








liy Judith Judd 

. , , minimum senior lecturer rate should 

A major step forward ;n die Fight tje pu j t | £7 743 jf clieir salary was 
to secure for university. teachers to retain the purchasing power ir 

the ownership of their inventions | lut i i„ 197 s. h\ fact the uctual 

was claimed liy the Association o£ salary is now £G,U5I mid the cxecu- 
University" Teachers this week. tive is claiming an increase of 

The association’s view is based nearly £1,7011 10 catch up. 
on the opinion ot a leading Finn The merger of the Lecturer 1 and 

of solicitors given at tile request Lecturer 2 grades also forms a pri- 

nt rho AUT in the wake of the mity pari of the claim. A 11 interim 
1977 Patents Act. demand for a single scale was aguiu 

The AUT $ay$ that in the past ™j«:icd l, Y t 1 ** management panel 

the lion’s share of the fruits of its when the Burnham Further Educe- 
members' inventions lias gone to ,in " Committee met last week, 
universities ami believes chat the But the management side lias 
legal opinion will change this. It agreed that the joint working party, 
Is calling for urgent talks with set un as pari of the 1978 settlement 
the Committee of Vice-Chancellors should consider the widest possible 
and Principals uhnut patents and range of lnaiicrs in the cnuiexi of 
is asking it s brunches to place a general concern time nearly 50 per 
moratorium on any local negotla- cent Lecturer Is are ut the tup 
cions. of their scale. 

Mr John Akker, the AH r S deputy |; uHo«ri. 1 ji i«ugji lalkl.ig beiwoe.i 

general secretary, said this week: lh f„ twn ,* ,des ’ , . ho 1 TY k "\* 

’’Now that ii is clem- m «■ rim. will "°t be precluded from talking 
the ownersh n of rtio h.v?mrio. “bout a NATFUli suggestion, fol- 

Sonrly £? with the = lowin * .**•“ "“"W* rejection, of 

pro,oim<i o[,fects Ew™“™ i 

Oil univers ties. given period «»r lime. 

The opinion says that If the The basis of 1 I 10 executive’s pro- 
university teacher or employee is posals was inmiL-ditilcly criticized by 
not employed specifically to invent, the Association of Polytechnic 
that is if he is a university professor, Teucliers. Dr Anthony Painful, 
the invention belongs to tlio APT mninnal socremrv. snul: “Tin* 


The Prime Minister of Belgium, Dr Leo Tindcinans receives an honor- teacher it will Imvo nrofoimd effects automatic progression from the 

ary degree at Her lot- Walt University, OIJ universities” lower t0 . tl,c l J i 8 ,,ej ' B'tule nfler a 

™. . . ■ I, , given period »r lime. 

” ' - _ ' T he upbdon says that If the The basis of iliu executive’s pro- 

Tfi# a. ii . 11 university teacher or employee is posuls was immediately criticized by 

Fircroft dispute unresolved astas sjee; 

the invention belongs to tho APT national secretary, said : “ The 
by Maggie Richards to the proposed constitution, giving employee. _ NATFHE claim cun be expected to 

a M ,n>in n ..n,.™-,,.:,,.. the TUC a simple niajority on the It says that it is up to the college put senior staff in n worse position 

VuT tSLi . 1 rv „ 8 ° lining body. In the com miss Ian s or university to show ilfnt ilic i nven* and further education cullege surf 

ri. 1 vitivr llliH viola Led tile Tradition of tlon does not belong to the In a better pnsitinn. This lies hnp- 

! liberal 11011 -political education at Fir- employee. " Accordingly the i nven* pened at every negotiHiimi in die 

*J3£" r fc i-.Un croFl - 110,1 1,1,151 be shown to have been past and we cannot expect it to 

res idem ia[ Hlfege ac^rminEhom To overcome the deadlock, tli^ made 111 the course of the normal clian R e.” - 

resiaeiHiai college at Birmingham. conim i ss i on recc „ily issued Its own duties of the teacher and the dreum* The merger claim, APT says, will 


olngy" the belief that polyltcu 
leclurei's are beuer off than l' 
university cnunier parts. That 
be true nt junior levels but not 
seiiim ones, lie says. _ 

'lilt* directors claim that univ 
sil.y lecturers receive between £1 
and £7,754. Polytechnic lecturer 
and senior lecturers start within 
nt £4, KM but the top of the sen 
lecturer scale only reaches £7^7 
The difference becomes bigger 
liigher levels, they say. Univers' 
senior lecturers and readers are 
n scale between £7,056 und £9 ,j 
while their equivalent imuri 
lecturers in polytechnics we on 
scale between £7,047 and E8 ,m4. 

Professorial uverage pay la ■ 
vershies is £11,055, nccordlng 
the directors, but their polytec 
equivalents — heads of dupavB 
grade five and six— are on a 
starting nt £8,643 and reach#!; 
niiiximiim of nniy £10,305. . 

The directors also argae tm 
r el at inn to managers in kw» 
und commerce running PIbhp 
equivalent si/e polytechnic^; W , - 
ure losing their parity. ' : 

A principal reason fur tjia P 
lem, according to many direa 
is that the Burnham 
for liiflijimiinis; which Mtenonw 





bus! lake over the leadership 
aud University of Kecle 





I; 


view this viola Led L>hc Tradition of 
liberal noil-political eduention at'Fir- 


« I9» ME »U umvumiy Iiiurussor, Teucliers. Dr Aiitluiny Poiiiftu. UlSUI UlOilir r- pjj, 

e invention belongs to tho APT national secretary, said: “The the salury of directors, « w 'Jh 

iployee. NATFHE claim can be expected lo row tea encompass biiili coiwsei^ 

It says diat it is up to the college put senior staff in ti worse posit in m poly technics. A ntumi 3 
university to show ilfnt ilic inven* and further education college staff mil Ice working party m a la 

in does not belone to the In a better nnsition. Tills bus lino- up lo examine, t lie i»uo. a 


lerseas totals 


'lilies which overshot the t.ov- 
Knu target for overseas 
Adi will be penal iscd. I his 
IK message Implicit in a luiioi 
by the University _ Uranis 
ee to .ill universities this 

Tup dial despite ihe govern- 
* policy that llu* number 
students in higher eduea- 
iiaoid be reduced In the I97.i- 
Wl. a number of tin iversi lies 
continued- to allow their oyer- 
Dgutes 10 rise. Altliuugli h ls 
% ton lute fur tho IKU' ui 
action to reined v the siuuiiiou 
par, it will bo taken into 
in future ullocalions of 


tion does not belong to the In a better pnsitinn. This has Imp- 
employee. "Accordingly the inven- pened at every negotiation in the 


Now the matter appears likely 
to bo- referred to the board of the 
Charity Commission for final judg- 
ment. The meeting between mem- 
bers of the TUC’s education com- 
mittee and Charity : Commission 
'Officials took place last week. 

Fircroft college was closed three 
years ago following student unrest. 
A Government inquiry later recom- 
mended the dismissal of the prin- 
cipal, Mr Tony Corfteldf and four 
tutors. 

Plans to. reopen the college this 
year were foiled when the Charity 


proposals, involving equal represe it- stances niust bc shown to have been cost higher education an extra 
ration for all interested parties in t " at an invention might reason- E30in a ye nr in salurics. This money, 

three vital ureas : the curriculum, a nly be expected to result from the Dr Poiiuon suys, should be spent on 
appointment of staff, and college carrying out of duties.” improving higher education salariei. 


up 10 examine rue w-i .( 

Directors will also bo raising l 
issue of fringe benefits. B 
point our that many of the ^ 
ing colleges wluchmer^ 
polytechnics gave their pr'^r 
benefits such as a re deucej 
domestic staff. Not " direCT 
inherited similar amwtfi^ 


facilities. 

Hopes were ' raised when the 
TUC's education committee decided 
that the proposals coul-d form the 
basis for further discussion. 

Last week’s meeting was intended 
to clarify- certain items and come 
.to an and erst finding on interpreta- 
tion of the proposals, but the TUC 
representatives- apparently decided 
that the amended structure of the 


Oakes 4 should be law by next Easter 


principals and the polytechnic direc- 
tors would present joint-evidence un 


Cpmiidsaioh st^ppe'd'iti and objected governing body" was hot acceptable. 


NEXT WEEK London press linked 

W SSltt Trevelyan "Kh ROUtledge 


The Education Bill, published on principals and the polytechnic diiec- it Will be of niestim rejected J 

Wednesday, should be law by next tors would present joint-evidence un However, Mr w <* » \j er ritti & 

has ter, Mr Oakes, Minister of State the question of the national body, invitation from Mr " , Govot 
for Higher Education, has said. The -rather than having two voices. He college director, to 1 . D jj c y doffll 
Bill Is expected to be given its al$o . called for close cooperation mem higher a nrlioiiV * Cf5l 

second reading early next month. with the universities to avoid dup- from the lute *Yi Al h w icl 1 Id 
As anticipated, the recommends- lication nf courses. land's speech at y»° t ime for* 

(Ions of Dhe Oakes Report form one . - The fuct that there will be a Mr Merritt said it J* . jfy r hb m 

OT Die main comnonenta of tlliF. TllH. nfltinnnl KaHv infianc i'll ia h ihai-a fti Ill mnior CfaflilUL'Ilt 10 AakeS i« 


with the universities to avoid dup- 


qnd the pursuit of socinl his- 
tory. 

Scholarly publishing. 

David Jobbing profiles Ulster 
-Polytechnic. . . 


continued from front page 
The planning committee agreed 
this week to accept Mr Stephen- 
son's advice. Its report says : “The 
most effective way of getting good 
academic work published is to 


mu is expected to be given its also . called for close cooperation ment higher euucuw < .^y gra 
second veaduig early next month. with the universities to avoid dup- from the lute n ni*icb id 
As anticipated, the recommends- lication nf courses. land's speech at y»° t jnie f of’ 

(Ions of Dhe Oakes Report form one . •• The fuct that there will lie a Mr Merritt said « ' ¥ . jfy r hb to! 

of the main components of tlue Bill, national body means that there will major statement to Oakes jj 
alrirough furLhei- discussions will bB be jsomeone to apeak for all the of the colleges, ,^' 1 update fl 
held before the proposed national colleges and polytechnics ip the plied that be couW » • 6e „ l0 f 

* S n C L . nst ltutc ^-, 1 • , , main ruined sfeclor ■*, he said, policy until al^ * docuink 

_ Mr Oakes, speaking at E-aling "Hitherto there has been un Government s ^i analy s ^j 

College, said he hoped the college national voice for them and I ihink oji the 1990s havej^_Ji: — -H 


fetter says that uciiluw ihe 
"mm nnr the DISC can mi- 
compliance bill the Ul!C is 
red because it knows that 
wwrnment will not make jvuiI- 
■nofe resources to pay for tlie 
‘students. , . 

* ‘Mrs that as 0 result of this 
ite in die amount of money 
Kudunr, academic standards 
fall. Since some utiivcrsiiies 
, ®fck- worse offenders tli-m | 
^ it .would be unfair tn penal- 1 
fata which have adhered 10 l lie 
& . 

^visional returns from the u Hi- 
des show that the number m 
autumn was 18.400 compared 
17,100 last vear. 

'tcordinsi to Cnvcrniueut policy 
"umber of oversea-, mulcrer.idu- 
^duld he down tu 14. HIM) b> 

letter says: “The committee 
wncerned that in the event ill* 

' s lor 1978-79 und ihe changes 
1977-78 indicate that thy* t* 


John. 0*Lcai*y on alter native pros- transfer control to an existing pub- 
pcctuses. ‘ 1 ■ ‘ I ishing house which has the capital 

to finance the. production ■ under 


Interview with Professor John 
Taylor. ; 

Timothy Mason reviews Germany 
1SG6-1945 by Gordon Craig. . 

Four pages of psychology books. 


rfw TIM 13 Nl lV3PAI*Eria 
IL- uMin'.D. r>vu 

Prlii l->1 and Publtalictl hr TUiiea NOM.'ju.-i|«jri 
Lliiiiiocl ill N •■■■■■ . 1 ‘rinlino lluiiv* 

Crav'i Inn Hoad. Undon HVlS HE/. 
rruif.ifld I rlildi- . Nov«l>ibi>r a-1. I !»7U. BiMlto- 


Library opening a landmark 

f 6m ^ Sovemment publications (currently 
rary as Its greatest piiyslcal expan- iliree tons a vear) and United 
Sion for manv vears. a# Us nfHrln .1 na unneu 


the Achiono titld’ of scholarly and ** ^ o£f,cial Watiw,s specialist literature, 

educational works of merit. • , ' Pi-oEessor Dahrendorf said the 

To continue to run too small a 1 ,l * Ll0l,e ( l Robbins building; the opening of the library was likely to 

press will defeat that objective mid new -home of riie British Library of be rhe tost event of its kind for some 
have the additional disadvantage of' Political mid. Economic Scleiico, is. considerable time. 

as? ‘cVffi ar-sfseas sasaits- srtv 

nr Af mrminr nnn .. n i j con version. 1 uuuertook to meet the cost ut the 


Nations specialist literature. 
Professor Dahrendorf said the 


clnudl demands for further capital 
or of meeting an annual . deficit.”- 
But the liulversify intends to de- 
mand that- nuy buyer should :be 
ready to retain the AcUlone Imprint 


undertook to meet the cost of the 
building: provided the school could 


DES given propose' 
negotiation cliang* 

The Association 'JSJSoSb 
chars has W* 

Education aiul Seen ^ j 

proposals for Fj JS,. Ii 
negotiating machiner wltll J 
single-stage " ,a F ,u 1 / UniveH 
department and ''' c en tin 8 j 
Authorities P«njl WJggy« r o»J 
paymaster and the y ( i, B pifl 

; side, and the auj. j 

! side. (ttfl 

AV present there ore 


Me -M, general sod,., sciences . A ' prejan. «ff* 


NV ' I safeguard the -staff.* ’ • Itl»em y av«LibLe w-sdSars vrr S iou." d . 0n ’ t0Wards C011 ' AOT," &“wAF ,U8 ' 


indicate mar my* ■- 
ae some difficultv in uchu-v- 
160 pattern fur Id 81 -B 2 . c-pe- 
'w the latest information fruni 
kfL*S r .\979 shows that so far 
applications for iindcr^r.uluaie 
“-from oversells continues to 

fcj number of n«erseas ‘in- . 
• . f® n *niues ro eluieasu either 
iP rf U i. number of studenls will 
g 310,000 (in 1981 -82 1 or, if 
the lujnl of hnme stti- 

I? 0 ***? 66 lar « e us 5t w * s 

that .the recurrent gram 
u p provide for. 

,ki“ seen that the totter 
siirj J^ e re mnra oirbahte then 
ft? Br 5 i’I: distinct pns«ibi!iiv that 

teftSiiP- ,9M * 

fc«iii'n tn - ,, ^ l . lue of Vice-Chrfiicvl- 
jK j..? -‘fincipah eariici- this vear 
!Wi™ ,vcv * i ' tius lf> iBnorv the 
.forgets ill theii ad- 
'Procedures, 


by Njiuio Crequer * 

Universities are iiici-eiis-ingly wor- i 
rleil that they may ba made in | 
reduce their financial reserves, ui 
that cininils may be imroduced to l 
prevent them being built up. 

The C m» milieu of Vice-Lhancel- 
Iui'n und Principals has advised 
them in the past to rim their re- 
serves down. The tmul amount jhey 
liuld is ubinii £71) million, winch 
wimld represent olmiit one mnnin s 

expenditure. . . 

p,m the universities argue that it 
would liuvo been irresponsible if 
they had nut built them up- They 
say they only began to budd up 
these large uneurmiirked accomiLs 
when the quinquennial system ot 
finance was replaced and umvcisi- 
ii"; were only told on a yea. ly bas s 
what clieir recur rent grams would 

h °ii made long-term planning virtu- 
.ills’ Impossible. This, and the 
ravaging effects of mflanor i m tl e 
niid-70s caused universities to build 
Up a cushion in protect them fiuni 
financial uncertainties. 

Tin: University Grants Committee, 
which is hpppy with die picwiu aj 
tcni is nevertheless concerned that 
i he Conipli oiler and Auditor Geii- 
ci jI’s depariiuciit, which ^cds Hie 
Public Accounts LninnuUee, might 
Jinose to intervene. . 
if n i Inuge were imposed it could 
he done in two ways, either to pie 
VL-nr universities holding icserves 
: but to make the Treasury a reserve 

mi*, master, or generally to cut re 
: serves bv half and limit die amount 

of i iiuil ev each university could hold- 
Universities would oppose both 
■ iti.V,; The idea of a reserve pay- 
!. iH.ister would hit the n ludepcm 


dunce wild increase financial insu- 
L-uritv. *1 lie sec, ml fcheine wmiltl 
reduce die aatety murgins they nave 
given themselves. . 

Universities vary enormously in 
the niiiniml they nnld. A spuicus- 
wu mu n for Leeds mnvorsiiy said 
that the underlying philosophy has 

hue n tu plan fur reserves to give 
ii degree of financial stability, . but 
iliev would not want to grow sign,- 
ficiinrtv more than the present 

£1,045,000- In . 

£1,031.000 Rod in 1976, E887.IJOO- 
Wiilmut their reserves in lean limes. 
jjMi-liciilurl.v In H7S, llifM- work 
would have been seriously hit. 

LI veil, col University’s equaloa- 
tion reserve balances siocki at 
E920.0UD in July, 1977, and £620,001) 
in 1976. but chi one include other 
reserves allocated for vehicle and 
equipment replacement. Hie uni- 
versity luid a deficit last year. 

At Bradford die reserves stnnii 
at £283,112 in 197 G, £24/^89 in 
1975 and £211.849 in 19/4. 

In April of tins year Mts 
Williams. Secretary of * tJle 
Education, said when aniiouncm, 
the recurrent grant mid the provi- ■ 
«iunal grants fur tlie following tlnt-e 
years that cash limits were calcu- 
lated mi assumptions made about 
pay and price rises penerany. Tt 
these “ taken as a whole’ were sub- 
stantially higher than forecast she 
wrid.J be prepared 10 review tho 
I position. It . is this kind of un^ 
certainty which lends suppoit to 
i university altitudes. TI „, lK ,,. e i t ,. 
s The Association of University 
’ Teachers is conceined about, the 
1 secrecy which appears to shroud 
■ some reserve accounts but sees the 
1 need for them. 

■ Leader, page 35 


by Robin Mckic 
Science Correspondent 

Britain’s medical education sysiem 
is severely ibreoienud bv ticcelerai- 1 _ 
ing reductions in me tin: a liy quail- 
tied staff ut prcdi'licjl aclioqla. 

This is the view nf the Urilisll UI 
Medical Association which lias at- n 
lacked die University Grants tom- 
niittec for refusing tn reveal lull 
I details nf surveys of lectin c-rs ut 
the schools. . , . . , 0 

The UGC savs it has done, but 
I’ri.tessm- Peter (Juill i uin, ch Minn uu 
of the BMA's medical academic M«ti ■ 
cii m milieu, said nniy a rough out- 
line had been given. Ihe Ut.L sur- , 
vcv had carried breakdowns or sex, I 
uge ami distribution by discipline 
und we need them tn make pm pet / 
re presentations t*i the l)e part'll cut 
of Education and Science , he t 

added. . i .. I 

It was vital to slop the accelci- 
atiiig increase in jnbs for medif.illy- 
quaRfied staff being given to seen- 
tlfically-qualuied lecturers in tne 
teaching of physiology, an-nomy. 

pharmacology and hnicn.miisirv tni I 
first-year students ut nn.-i.ical i 

schools. " Our comillittuo now thinks 
we are in grave danger of ii-ncliiug 
the point of nu return where we 

I cuniuu even tuuintain die present 
numbers, never mind nt creme 

them ", Pi'ufessnr Qitilliaill stated. 
These reductions were due tu 
lii pom siilarv levels cnmpaieil witli 
uiliers in the health service and ui 
,L particular, with lecturers lit dim- 
ciil schools. " Tlia difference is 
" enormous ", said Prufexsal 1 Ondhm". 
i.i There was now tt differ eiitiul of 
several thunsund pounds between 
;; tile salaries of clinical and pro- 
,. r clinical professors. . 

“i These differences affected all 
stuff levels and had resulted in 
accelerating drops in inedicnlly- 
iff qualified Staff. Fur instance, in 
1“ anatomy in 1967 they represented 
,aI 78.3 per cent of total staff. In 197U 
lK this had dropped to 71.6, pur cent, 
und liv 1974 to mi alarming GU. 

The medical academic stuff ctiiu- 
.... in it ice bus wur tied i lint , medical ly- 
l *.: qualified leciurers arc vital lo the 
0I . tcnciii'4 of first-year sLuduiits. 

Professor Oidlliain said ins com 
1,1 ' mittee was now completely eStasper- 
, med hv the UGC’s decision tn hold 
t l tl on lo details of tlie survey— winch 
* n was rjiriccl out fin them by Lite 
i:.inmiitt-a of Vice-Chancellors and 
Principals. 


Olof Palme, former prime 
minister of Sweden, argues 
that we must do everything 
to consolidate the process 
of detente, 1 1 


Briggs on Trevelyan * 

Asa Briggs assesses the 
continuing value of 
G. M. Trevelyan's 
English Social History which 
has just been reprinted in. 
i a new edition, 12 


Bismarck to Hitler 

Timothy Mason review:* 
(icmumy JS66- i l M5 
by Gordon Craig, 14 


Northern f reland 

David Jobbins visits 
Ulster College in our 
series of polytechnic 
profiles. 7 

Maggie Richards reports 
on a unique scheme for 
unemployed teenagers, 8 


The THES 

Readers and advertisers arc advised 
that, dependent on Ilic progress oi 
ne"nttotians between management 
and unions, there muy be a break 
after this Issue in the publication oi 
The Times Higher Educurmp Sup- 
plement, in common with the nincr 
publications of Times Newspapers 
1 td. If this should prove to be the 
cflsc vc offer our apologies Qiid ex- 
urcsss llw hope that any Man nilci- 
runtion will be brief. Subscriptions 
will be extended to take account of 
any missed issues. 


Is anyone there ? 

Clive Cookson reports on 
SET I, tlie search for 
extra-terrestrial 
intelligence, in the first of 
regular columns oh 
American science, 33 



Czech appeals to academics 

._.n Imiitnhinil til Staff Ut fOUl" UD 


S. ^ 

fey 

\ \ . -a -a 

I * 4 *3 

-V . 




by John O'Leary 

ussissssssi™ 

“ii to Bail nd mission to the mi.ver- 

vefsily' i„ 1969, and now ivrnks as. a nignt 
letter brought, out of 
CrJch^iuvakia. Wr Tomln. kfi. * ssucd aB 


open invitation tu staff at four ' 
tn attend iho seminars in oidei !O kl r V st0l f 
academic coniuct with the West. 
printed matter from abroad is not available 
to the students, foreign visitors ure still wel- 
come so it is possible tor guests to join. • 
The letter was addressed to Oxford, Har- 
vard, Heidelberg, and West Berlin universi- 
ties Olid Is being circulated among other 
British' universities by the mugatzine^ Index 
on Censorship. Since Mr Tumid receives no 
mall from abroad be asks sympathizers .to 

attend the ii*.thGi ' |5 l’ 1 

notice. Meetings are held each Wednesday 
fruiu September Until June. 


John Taylor 
Robin McKie talks to 
Professor John Taylor 
about his unorthodox 
scientific views, 9 
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file Open University choir, conducted by Arts course assistant Rill Strang, und the chamber 
music society, provide 11 fanfare for tiic reopening of S( Michael’s Chinch at the Oil’s Milton 
Keynes headquarters. Before the three-year reiKivatioii, rnsiing £90,000, the fniirtcenth-centiiry 
c burr li whs at risk of becoming structurally dangerous. Ii now provides a venue for arts and 
c.rmmil act (vines, and religious meetings. 


Edinburgh gets big grant to 
boost microelectronics work 


by Robin McKic 
Science correspondent 

A £316,000 gram has heen awarded 
ro F.Uiu-hurgfi University ns pan nf 
the Science Research Council's pro- 
gramme io provide a comprehen- 
sive microelectronics niaiiufautir- 
Jog service for United Kingdom 
higher education centres. 

The money was given this week 
to the electrical engineering depart- 
ment to provide equipment which 
will replace the ailing facilities at 
present used at the university. 
When completed, these new facilities 
wil] be made available to research 
teams in other universities and 
poly technics In a bid to eu courage 
further microelectronics research. 
It will idso be used io stimulate rhe 
apphculinn nf microcimiitry in 
oilier areas, such as energy conser- 
vation systems, telecomm union inns 
Hiia industrial monitoring systems. 

The SRC move coincides wilh a 
decision by the university to ic- 
doslguntc its Microelectronics Liui- 
son Unit, directed by Dr David 
Milne, ns the Wolfson Microelec- 
tronics Unit. • The unit, which is 
self-supporting with an income from 
mil usi rial and government contains 
of £200,000, will also use the new 
foci lulcs fnr industrial work in u 
bit! io improve its services. 

The Edinburgh microelectronics 
project now employs GO staff in 
teaching, long-term research mid 
consultancy work in rhe design of 
microelectronics hardware. 

T9ie university is also planning to 
expand its postgraduate tea tiling 
programme in dlls area. A special- 
mm MSc course is being considered, 


and jMi t-rimu mutinies of poii-ex- 
lieriencc insiruciiun are io he made 
available fnr gnuluule engineers.. 

And us number part of its pro- 
gramme of providing ii microelec- 
tronics fabrication service, liie SRC 
bus announced a gram of C2i)3,(jUO 
which is to be given to Sheffield 
University’s department of electro- 
nic and electrical engineering. The 
money will be used to boost re- 
search, to be umlerrnken by u team 
led by Professor Peter Robson, into 
impruviiig semiconductor materials. 

Part of the gram will lie used io 
establish a new research laboratory 
at Sheffield which will glow nnd 
study now materials — such ns gal- 
hum arsenide Indium phosphide 
and related alloys — ami nlso Investi- 
gate fill lire uppNculiiiii.s of i lie sc 
semiconductors. A new clean rnum, 
capable of flltci inn ' fine ilnst pnr- 
ticlus from the air, will be con- 
structed for the growth nf perfect 
semiconductor crystals necuruta io 
a lliLckness nf 0.0(K]Q05th nf an inch. 

One or the nims nf the resenrch 
programme is the development of 
semiconductor light-emitting diodes 
nnd laser s which will huve mtijor 
applications in fibre op lie i tqlc- 
commun ica tins systems and will 
allow mnny more slnmlt miaous con- 
versations to bo transmitted rhuu 
with conventional copper cables. 

The Science Research Council 
set up tho micro elec trauics service 
this yenr to provide Britain's acade- 
mic community with semiconductor 
devices. A total of £I.33m is to be 
spout and other universities 
involved will include Southampton 
ns well us the SRC’s own Rutherford 
Laboratory. 


Liverpool admissions 


by Owen Suiridge 

Uncertainties about student num- 
bers, finances, the freezing of posts 
and the maintenance of teaching 
standards in the face of worsening 
siaff-sutdant ratios, were iiuw 
resolved. Emeritus Professor Robert 
Whelan, Vice-Chancellor of Liver- 
pool • University, has told the 
Court. 

'Professor Whelan- said in his 
report that the overall number of 
student numbers lied remained 
constant compared with 1976-77, but 
admissions in October 1978 had 
risen by 8 per cent. ■ 

Thp trfiget for 1981-82 was 8,800 
full-time, n 23 per cent increase on 
1976-77. Competition • for eutry 
roiuqlned high; more than 25' appli- 
cants for each £lace in veterinary 
science, more than 15 in dental 
surgery, and more than 14 in medi- 
cine, wore received in 1977. 

A feature in 'recent years' had 
been the growth in the proportion 
of women students. In June 1978, 
£358 full-time women students 
wore registered, representing 33 per 
cent of the total. In 1972 the por- 
ccrtMgc .^atf been just a Utile above 
“P.P®*' cehr, Tile percentage of 
mature students, currently about 10 
per cent, has increased, and this 
(rend was likely to continue. 


wilt fears tnut tile rise in tuition 
fees for postgraduate students would 
lead to a decline in full-time num- 
'ms been justified. The number 
or full-time postgraduate students 

SKl 7r eclJ ‘‘. cd u bv 9 f er cent since 
1 375-76 and the- mini ber of part-time 
. postgraduates had risen by 71 por 
cent. 

These tronda have considerable 

«SSlr^i! 0 2 s Mld ft* university has 
estobfished a working party oti part- 
.time fees to examine the relation- 

fJi P .h b n e Hif e r en thB Ue l0 ^ els 
- „, r . l i d . ■ eren ^ types of attendance 

mmin l lira r- Uni1 ®f courses in the two 
inodes of study.’! . . ^ , . 

Professor Whelan swd there’ was 
considerable evidence that the ad- 
herence of the university to govern- 
mem pay policies was havKg an 
adverse effect cm the recruitment 
of nog-academic staff. 

"It Is bccoitiliigTncreafiiiielv dif- 
ficult to recruit technician? 
taj-ios and skilled craftsmen at the 
salaries we are able to offer, and 
in ineny areas we have lost staff 
who have been attracted by higher 
pay for the some level Of respbnsi- 
b'lLty as they had in the university.’ 1 

i. ”5,- a l S0 university 

limped to review its arrangements 
for parMcipotion and consultation 
wkh non-academic staff to see if 
. they can be Unproved. 


How fo keep 
track of poly 
dropouts 

Agreement sliunld be reurliOii soon 
'ijn n way tn collect reliable and 
cnmpai-uble clum on the numbers of 
students who fail tu complete their 
cmirscs at polytechnics. 

The group which represents most 
academic registrars at the puly tech- 
nics has hcou working nut a scheme 
in contact with Department nf Edu- 
cation statisticians. 

Rut it is unlikely that even ibis 
»f n re sophisticated method of clam 
culoction, which is expected to apply 
from the academic year 1979-80, 
will produce figures which can 
safely be compared with the drop 
out rates foe the universities. 

Only n few polytechnics have sn 
r«r been using the so-culled cohort 
.system of analysis, which follows a 
given intake nf students through 
their college careers. Among them 
are Sheffield, where the principal, 
Lite Rev Dr George Tullev. lias di«- 
clofioil a 25 per cent wuutuge rnte, 
und Bristol, where analysis since 
1973 has indicated a broadly sinii 
lar level. 

A number nf others me well ad- 
vanced In bringing the system into 
operation, after yetirs of collecting 
, ™ n ® n “ basis which is nf value 
only Eor internal purposes, such ns 
identifying courses which have a 
relatively high number of students 
Who drop nut wit bout qualifications. 

inc registrars arc cautious about 
tno uses to which comparable data 
may be pur when it is available. 

We are not Interested in a league 
table of polytechnics based on their 
wastage rates ”, one said. 

The universities calculate their 
final enrolment figures on a dnre 
in January. The polytechnics have 
traditionally used a much earlier 
llflV in t h A UfiOflAmL. .1 .1 


day »n the academic yoar, and they 
will probably opt for early Novem- 
ber from next year. The net effect 
of this Is that the polytechnic enrol 

mpiif o in^iiifU .... ■ 


: 1,111 enrol- 

ments include many students who 
* n d,e early weeks of their 
first term, perhaps to join univer- 
sity courses. 

hll A»° t h er fa«or offered as contri- 
Ihi a . h jS h ®i’ wastage rate in 
!r n ?H P °i ytCchn l c ? ls ^ lower Stan- 

aSd bSL ne WD court “ 


The cost of siting 
ahomeba^ly 

! • t 

The bad selection of a site for a 

E«- VM o ^. on,e coyld add up to 15 
Pff cent on .to building costs 

out 0, m n A tQ bring carrieti 

fir n AsWn n Univwsity. 
trv-N^ B | ai ' r l y S ] m P son - of- Ae arefai- 
i and Ul ? 0n studies 
nF P h^f r ’ bas ? , ! ort ' s thbt the cost 
of biiiiding two identical bouses in 

•Si neighbourhood on differ- 

C u U vary significantly if 
mere has been scant regard to the 

suuffi. 0f S8S ’ water * ®»®clricit? 

k *wkjns on a 
detailed programme to Gov- 
ernment and local pianning authori- 

ties ta W ck «], B best (jj for 

s»g development. 


THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION 

New Oakes coundis^iif E ur0 s 9 ua hble delays mobility debate 
shrouded in mystery 


by Peter Duvid 

The Education Rill pulilished hist 
week finally gives an officiul nnmu 
to ihe n ii t ion ii 1 higher L-ducuiinn 
hiwly jiro posed in liie Oakes reimn. 
Two Advanced I'urther Education 
Lmincils will be e.srnhlishud for 
England mill fnr Wales. Between 
iheiii they will require about 60 

siaff und cust about £800,000. 

But the Bill leaves vague must de- 
tails nt tiie working and const! union 
ot the councils. The only guidance 
mi membership— which ' was ihe 
ninsi content ions issue dominating 
tho Onkes ftroun’s discussions— is 
that each couiicil should consist of 
a cum ruian and oilier members 
appointed by the Secretary of State. 

Ilie functions of the powerful 
new bodies ure spelled out in three 
short paragraphs. They are to ad- 
vise ihe Secretary of State mu] local 
education authorities on “ any 
matter concerned with the provi- 
sion of advanced further education 
m establishments main ruined or 
assisted by such authorities ”. 

They w-ill also be allowed to give 
advice on advanced further educu- 
Hon ill other, non-local umhority, 
establishments. In order to intro! 
diice the new form of modified 
Mfinlnig recommended in the Oakes 

iov? ,t ’-ii I ? LgCi11 Government Act 
J974 will lie amended so the Secro- 

22 ? lat ? cn11 ‘Idsignute ureas for 
snuied local government finance bv 
rcgulntinn and without resorting to 
primary legislation. 

tho . carefully consiructed 
iegisl.it mu leaves ii host of minor 
,,pe11 ^ Jr fyfher iiegmiai'lon. 
It does not specify tlic const iiutinii 
of Hie new councils, although local 
government leaders have been told 
focal authority represent at inn will I 
be increased and their “vein” 
powers enhanced. 

Tile Rill leaves open tii 


question of 


or loco] gov^J^r 

srafiTia jr clislv 

bJc.il aiuJioritles would SS?, l0 ' 1 ‘ hW t0 exami ! lc Lum ’ 

directly -_ t0 be setrlS ill lo WW 1 * for fu I rthur 1 . P m ,' 

Mr Mnlrnlm -I -I ^ ,a,tr * ! within rhe general political 
of the education coS^^'^ ' Rework mapped mu by the Mini- 
Assnciatlnn n.e i!rL conu H ltle « of tfm ,nrs iii February, 1976. Tiie impur- 
? ^ t;tro poll tan AutkJ? S Britain had attached lo the 
'tok rt 

lew next vr, 9il ‘ ^0.1 and science, was due to 

nave detaiJed - « Klld - . , . . 

fuiure of ihe Commission officials were ex- 


hv Davit* Jobbms 

of an early agreement on 

mobility, of students within die 
K ", Market were dashed when 
C °Sor row led to can collation of 
; Council of _ Education Ministers 
duo tins week in Brussels. 


this 

, between the French 
fiefl xA DaneV !' ad »oth m wg t» do with 
■' issues Ministers were plnmimg 


ties, made it d!? 1 r ?,- U " Auth «i- Britain had attached to die 
loc- 1 pnunrn C,eai - r ils fcttk tfiH ulks was sliowtt by the fact that 
ho per hid im H 1 r 1 1” ' 1 1? w’ 10 Jfif Williams, Secretary of Stare for 

aw next Euste Vi* and Science, was due to 

di«£,3E S. i 


new co unci is. 
He told 


mrm . m M tbnt . H ", Bjrmige. prouiisiiig. Iliii.iiu iud been 
mi, i d tl* ! ,, “ k euthusiasiic about the general drift 

Tli- im i>/ Ifftinsfjf U ^‘ ,ted by of ilie Commissi dll's prnp<i*iL, ami. 

wi 1 f V 11 - countries officials say. played a construe live 

,m l« r *. ’•bowing a concern to develop 
hiulicr* Fni.c illo!..* 8 B> itaiii s case, the prugi-uniitie uf cuupenitimi 
-n. ! i ‘k Beigium g problems are nmouu rim Nine, 
enused by a massive annual ml lux 
of German mcdicul students iinubic 
to Fuitl places in their own country. 

Other proposals, including a Com- 
teaching scheme und a progninuno 
to encimruge more sLudy of the EEC 
in school curricula, were also virtu- 
ally CLM-tuiii to be agreed. 

No new date lias been fixed for 
the meeting, but it Is certain it 
will not be beFnro the New Year. 

The Commission is known to be 
disappointed that the talks should 
Ii Live tu be aborted when the 
preliminary discussions scented so 


among the Nine. 

The rift which proved so d .imag- 
ing was particularly esoteric ill 
nature. Britain was not dii ecUy 
Involved, The French held out fur 
a stated legal basis for any Com- 
munity expenditure, even though 
the Cum miss inn's proposals drew 
finance only partly from EEC 
coffers, the roM coining from 
national budgets. The French 
wanted die inclusion of references 
to a particular article of the Treaty 
of Rome to achieve this end. 

But the Danes decided at the 
highest level dial Increasing Com- 


i ii ii ii i l v ciinipeicMce m act ions 

nut closely defined by the Treaty 
should nut lie encouraged. They 
were lot. illy op posed to ilie l-Teiich 
aiicni|M to give the proposals the 
impiiiliuiiit' of liie Treaty, which 
they felt they should not have. 

A conference lo discuss higher 
education ill The EEC, ami particu- 
larly the propnsais fnr free inter- 
change nf students between the 
member countries, will be held at 
tlie Rnval Festival Hall, London, on 
December 15. The main speakers 
will be Mr ilywell Jones, senior 
KEC education official ; Dr Edwin 
Kerr, chief officer of the Council 
for Nmional Academic Affairs, Sir 
Roy Marshall, sccrcrnry-gcneral of 
the Comm it tee of Vice Chancellors 
and Principals; and Mr Christopher 
Price, MP. 


te^“333!New Tory spokesman favours 

Ideal college links 


about whether tiie'caundU 
be aMe to <lo 

them m liie Oake.s report, “aq 


ie uiipni-- 


sorts of problems” had stiil to t* 
worked out. D * 

Also included in the Eta 
Bill are important changes in ih< 
awards regulating extending 
powers of the Secretary of Smieu 
designate particular courses eligibja 
tor automatic innndatory grant; Ar 
present die DES is allowed io rule 
Hint specific degreo-wuhaU-M 
courses can be eligible, buikoihtr 
courses primary legislation is ncrev 
sary to include thorn in the manda- 
tory category. 

When die Bill is enacted, the Set- 
l etury of State will no longer nud 
leg i slni ion to designate coiirsi 
“ relovunt to the pursuit of profo, 
sions or vocations and cenaii 
courses provided in conjunctia 
with overseas institutions". 

The cost nf cue extra courw 
which may he designated for nut 
du lory awards could be up to Li 
a .war, for which local cducaiin 
authorities will be reimbursed SI 
per cent by the DES. 


Delay likely in student unions’ 
finance changes 


ty Judith Judd 

Colleges and polytechnics should be 
yuouraged to keep their local and 
regional links. Mr Mark Carlisle, the 
fonwrvativus 1 new education 
jpokesman, suid last week. 

In an Interview with The THES, 
Hr Carlisle said 'he folt sonic enu- 
[ern chat polytechnics had moved 
iny from non-academic and vneu- 
irtuat courses to more academic 

Mies. 

At the moment he apjieors to be 
wring in rite direction of those in 
ir; party who support rhe retention 
if local authority power over higher 
education. But lie emphasizes that 
ke is Still very much a new boy in 
die education world. 

Before the second rending nf the 
Education Bill next week, with its 
(buses giving effect lo the Q.ikes 

r rt on the muiiageiuont of higher 
atiou, lie has some hard thmk- 
zj m do. 

In the pas the Conservatives have 
ifoken with two voices nbout local 

I whority control of higher educa- 
te. Dr Keith Hampsou, their 
bkesman on 'higher educatinu, 
was the pulyieclinics brought 
war a uaiitmdl body j but the 
? ^ivativocmUrollccl local 

j nAoriiies oppose this. 


Mr Carlisle believes his job is 
to bring unity to the Conservative 
education committee. " My respon- 
sibility is to draw our policy to- 
gether and to expand it as a coher- 
ent whole.* 1 

Ho is 49, a QC, and was educated 
at Radley College and Manchester 
University. He entered the Commons 
in 1964, and in 1970 became under- 
secretary at the Home Office. Within 
two years he became Minister of 
Slate. 

_ He describes his political posi- 
tion in the party as " left of centre.” 
He is n member of the Bow Group 
ami the Tory Reform Group. "1 
believe politics is about capturing 
the middle ground.’' 

He niudc his maiden speech in 
the Coin mu ns in favour of the abull- 
liun of capital punishment, but last 
yenr supported the death penalty 
fnr terrorists, 

III general, he expects that his 
education policy will differ little 
from tlmt of liis predecessor, Mr 
Norman St John Stevas. lie Is con- 
cerned that any change in the exami- 
nation system should not ihreuLen 
Standards and is opposed rn the 
idea of four -year degree courses 
which some universities have sard 
will be iiCL-essnry iE N and F. levels 
are inirodiiccri. 



I 




Clash at OU 
over proposal 
to limit senate 

hy Maggie Richards 

A new three-tier system of govern- 
ment involving restricted member- 
ship of senate is being propose-i 
for liie Open University. 

The proposals have been 
welcomed in some quarters as an 
attempt to change a structure 
which has become increasingly 
cumbersome with the vast expan- 
sion or rhe OU over the past nine 
years. Rut other observers have 
challenged diem, claiming they 
represent an attempt by Die OU 
council to curb tlic powers of 
senate. 

The next meeting of die senate 
on December 12 will receive a 
report on reactions to the proposals 
from various bodies within the 
university. A meeting of die senate 
curlier this mouth agreed to the 
establishment of a working group 
to exnmine further those section i 
dealing with new participatory 
mechanisms. 

Proposals for restructuring rhe 
system of government have come 
from tho university's senate review 
group, set up a year ago ro examine 
die existing procedures and to look 
at the relationship hetiveeu senate 
und other organs of government 
and management. 

The group's report points out that 
the senate lias grown out of all pro- 
port ion tn the size envisaged when 
the university was established: 
from 140 members in 1971 to 721 
representatives today, and an esti- 
mated 900 by the early 1980s. 
Senate's size is inhibiting decision- 
making in a variety of ways, the 
report suggests. 

H also points to low attendance 
figures — averaging out at 28 per 
cent over 10 meetings — os an Indi- 
cation that senate is losing credi- 
bility among academics. 

Tho lugTi costs involved 
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Students from Birmingham staged on ciU-iti outside -the Polytechnic of 
Central London on die National Union of Students’ dny of action last 

Friday. 


by John O'Leary 

A new system of flimnriiu; student 
unions will have tu be implemented, 
SffiH* ]l,ce 5 than planned, Mrs 
W llliims. Secretary of Slate for 
Education, has sniu in answer tu a 

parliamentary question. 

Mrs Wllliums’s Commons .state- 
nient followed a letter to the 
National Union of Students from 
Mr Oakes, Minister of State for 
Higher Education, suggesting a 
meeting of students, local authori- 
ties and representatives of the 
universities and colleges. This 
would attempt to reach agreement 
on u now system. 

Ac Die same time, Mr Oakes said, 

SSJSSJlL be l £ il,,ng 10 consider any 

alternative scheme put forward by 
NUS or any of the 49 bodies which 
responded^ to the proposals 
announced by the Department of 
Education and Science in May. He 

NliVan i a Il are L f jbe/eservatious 

n/U?ic i? ot i iers bad about the pro- 

fhJ C V ey TC 0U,d . have *° wm 

the basis of discussions in the 
absence nf any alternative. 

* Wpoms sa id a ' large pro- 
portion of chose responding t 0 the 


proposnls were ready lo accept ikes 
as outlined, but n number of poiou 
remained to be discussed. It uju 
necessitated a delay until 198H 1 
in implementing the scheme, IM 
DES would recommend Uni rises 


in .student union subscriptions^ 
ipt “ within acceptable limits . 
Mr Tiovor Phillips, NUS p;«Uj 


***■ AIUVUI s r” ,■ 

dent, snlil that there would mw.. 
io be a delay bccuuse it was •*£« 
too late for any new system w 
put into operation in 1979. 
welcome the invitation to j * 
discuss new proposals ”, he adoet 
ff We are confident that NUS tw 
be able to put forward a solutw 
which will satisfy the need W 

S ubllc accountabdity but 
oes not threaten the independent*; 
of student unions." . . 

Some 400 delegates are expected 
to attend an emergency NUS coher- 
ence at Goldsmiths College, London 

tomorrow to discuss the ( l u ^ s£ i° n “ 
union 
critical 
are 
move 

dents to postpone any , 

the national conference tU day* 

iarcr is successful. , 


On with the dance in performing arts 


CALL POR PAPERS 
Bth International Conference 

4C IMPROVING JULY 4*7, 197? ' 

ffl; UNIVERSITY THE CITY UNIVERSITY 

¥ TEACHING LONDON. ENGUNS 

SSJ*,” 1 lhB WtovilnQ areas wih be considered, wilh ol 

noomg research end programme evaluation especially invded. 

1 ! EAC ^ INQ : Identifying, Achieving. Fostering » 
ReSJwt L ^ NIN ® : The0f,fl8 ’ Findings, Approact.es- 
ScmT ? 0NTENt AW) EFFECTIVE DELIVERY : Cim 
25?]? , ~ n,queB ’ Technology. 

SrStPST 7 '^ F0H TEACHING-LEARNING 1MPROVE- 

Authors w l ii W hL d 11,4181 *** received by 1 I 

be received £? FffH? by 1 March - 1970 RaP^ 8 . 
clpam| ! ^ ^ 1 1070 . lot* priming and disWf 


fihrary 

given approval 

Patricia Suntinolli 

Britain’s first truly national library 
u now a firm part of the Govern- 
“ffli’s programme, with die 
fnval of the first phase of a new 
kitua for the British Library at u 
«« of £7Sni. 

This was stated by Lord EccIl-s, 
jtilrmg chairman of the British 
^ary, this week. 

Presenting the Library’s fifth 
“Gual report. Lord Eccles said 
i m0ve would not take place 
■Mil the late 1980s when work in 
Town, Euston, would be 
^“Pteted to house the reference 

and 
to 

_ . _ national 

*7 would be a self-supporting 
.’JMiKarion earning a great deal 
SSWt- The British Library had 
■j"**®. £44m from scattored ser- 
£ 111 1977 ‘ 78 . 8 »d one could 
«nat much greater revenue 
SSjm® « « result of a 
Rriri?i? n T the services. The 
iSr 44 Library had also earned a 
J'fn,l rnount foreign exchange, 

Qltionaf Uk“ d °J ly inci ‘eose as tlie 

ibe be ,» i'Y became accepted ax . 

BL campaign safeguards John Evelyn library 

SSSE sssr. 

'tJm? 1 ]) 1 Library. „f imoks from the John Evelyn be returned to Christ Church 

>•••"- - - • ■ -be books had been 

many years. How- 
ever its dispersal could not ba 


hy Nguio Croquet 1 

l.ectiirurs in the creative and per- 
I'unniiig a rrs have called for an in- 
crease in i lie number nf u uxrep* 
limial entry” ud mined tn tlicu' 
degree cmirsoes. 

They want the present 10 per 
cent ininta Du be raised tu 30 pur 
cent. They argue that A levels are 
iiiudeijiinte indicators of potential 
in the performing arts, and in many 
cases “ relevant ” A levels are not 
tnugiii in schools Dr pupils ure dis- 
couraged from tuking them. 

Tlie call was made by a group 
of lecturers attending the first con- 
ference for the Creative and Per- 
forming Arts. It was sponsored 
jointly by the Council for National 
Academic Awards and the Gulben- 
kian Foundation in Stratford upon 
Avon last week. 

Delegates from the CNAA, the 
colleges, arts councils, arts associa- 
tions and the Department of Educa- 
tion and Science attended tlie con- 
ference. The CNAA has now 
approved seven degree courses 
focusing on dance, drama, and 
music and their theory and practice, 
and the first students will graduate 
litis year. 

The call for a change in entry 


ence was not a decision-making 
body, hut it will be sent to tlie col- 
leges for discussion. ' 

Tlie workshop also strongly 
recommended snrno form of matri- 
culation which would both satisfy 
tho academic boards and the local 
authorities but would also give the 
colleges greater freedom to ninka 
entry requirements more specific to 
the courses on offer. 

The CNAA has a subcommittee 
looking at the question of entry 
requirements for theso students. 
One problem in changing the sys- 
tem would bo that mandatory grants 
front l.e.a.s become discretionary if 
a student does not have two A 
levels. 

Mr Colin Rains, of Trent Poly- 
technic, told the workshop: "Most 
A level courses are not the only 
indicator of ability and certainly do 
not indicate potential in our area. 
There are few appropriate A level 
coursese preparing for the 
creative and performing arts. 
Better guides to student capacities 
for the courses that we are 
running may well be found 
outside the A level system. 
We also have mature students of 
potential applying to our courses 


requirements was made by one of who are unable to enter because of 
IhJ confe. e.y workshops It was obstacles in the entry clauses within 
uni formally ratified 4s the confer the regulations. 


He said that A levels did not 
measure creative potential. There 
was no nationally available A level 
in drama, no A level equivalent In 
dunce, nnd music A levels — which 
were often very theoretical — wore 
frequently discouraged in schools. 

Peter Welton, Dean of tho 
Creative Aria Faculty at Crewe and 
Alsager College of Higher Educa- 
tion, looked at the question of tho 
low priority given to the arts in 
national life. 

"What wa must do is produce 
artists who are prepared to take 
on the challenge, who will infiltrate 
the system until they we in posi- 
tions of authority ”, iio said. 

“ It could well ba that a course 
which allows a 'student's full crea- 
tive potential to develop^ which re- 
quires him to work with others, to 
understand the need for compromise, 
to understand that there are times 
to be assertive, to learn to play 
minor roles as well us major ones, 
lo be taught skills in dealing with 
people, to understand the. body as a 
veil tele for expressing Ideas . . . will' 
provide us with properly equipped 
troops to attack the established in- 
stil utions which so control our lives. 

" Until we do this and do it 

B roperly then I’m afraid wc must 
e content with our role os effete 
fops.” 
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great contemporary divines from 
Lancelot Andrews to Jeremy Tay- 
lor, bis son's carefully corrected 
Panegyric on Charles If,, qud his 
own works — notably a copy of his 
treatise on ' engraving. Sculpture 
(1662), with his many corrections 
and additions. 

Although Evelyn’s famous diary 
has been edited uy Dr Esmond de 


tupe. 
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every 
costs 

would bu in ilie region of £37,001) 
per inL-eting ; even under normal 
circumstances the cost is about 
£14,000, the report states. 

A body constrained by such prob- 
lems cannot operate efficiently, th-j 
report maiiitains, and it goes on to 
compare senate's performance with 
that of the much smaller Open Uni- 
versity council. 

ft acknowledges tlmt friction 
exists between senate and council, 
pur tic u la rly in matters of staffing, 
keen in men d-i ng change s to 1 the Open 
University Charter on this point it 
says senate has played a more pro- 
minent role in this area titan was 
originally envisaged. 

“ The university has accepted that 
the determination of terms of set* 
vice, for academics as for other 
staff, is a matter for negotiation be- 
tween the council us the employer 
and appropriate trade unions. Pro- 
cedures now exist for conducting 
these negotiations. In the case of 
academic staff the procedures have 
been working for some time and, wa 
understand, working well. 

” There is, therefore, Insufficient 
justification in . our view for tlie 
senate to conripue to.' have a ,role 
Of recommending to tho council 
changes hi the legal terms of service 
for academics.” 

Reform should allow for a smaller 
senate, comprised mainly of acade- 
mic staff and numbering less than 
100. This would allow the new body 
to meet eight or nine times a year. 

No susbtutidal changes dre pro- . 
posed for the council, although the 
report suggests membership should 
be widened to include some gradu^’ 
ate representatives, a few more stu- 
dents and part-time academic staff. 
The case for admitting representa- 
tives of non-academic staff should 
also be considered. 

• To reconcile differences of 
opinion between the revised senatq 
and tlie council, the establishment' 
of a joint university board is recom- 
mended. 

Beneath the two _ major govern- 
ing bodies of council and senate a 
third-level debating forum Is pro- 
posed " for the university com-, 
municy to come together, as a com- 
munity, to debate matters of 
current concern and issues of long- 
term importance 

But inis tliird tier should have 
real powers, and not be devalued 
into a “talking shop”. Member- 
ship of this "Open University 
Assembly” would b$., open tq , all , 
p rof essio i ial Staff und ’ would • also 
allow for student and part-time staff 
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Now it’s that ‘Friday feeling’ I cherry cake 


by Ngaio Crcquer ihai the e vid» 

Hi at Monday morning feeling, would come lau 

which used to produce n high dc- She snys nd 

Eree of absenteeism in the work- essemin] for tac 
force, has now been re placed hy and lias develc 
days off at the end uf the week, absence record 
according to research conducted nt lug absences ; 
Edinburgh University. , analysis. 

Dr Hilda Bell rend, professor of professor Bel 
Industrial Relations in the depart* siderahte change 
nient of Business Studies at ml in* absences since 
burgh, looks at the problems of period, drawing 
absenteeism in f/ou> to Monitor vided hy Scott Is! 

Absence from Work : from Hood- She found ilia 

cotmt to Co winner, published hy the days lost by mi 
Institute of Personnel Management, iwn duv absence 

Professor Ucl trend argues iIihi lost was much g 
one of the major obstuclcs to regu- in 1969. The t 
far monitoring of absences has been the end of the 1 
the lack of suitable records at plain 1970s was certi. 
level. Thu information needed thnr is, absences 
could bo extracted from records more, 
compiled fur oilier purposes only at The li-ighei - inc 
great cost, and delays would mean absences in the « 

Keep the home 
fires burning 

by Robin McKio, Science Correspondent 
Tenants In a proposed hu using scheme which is to 
be heated by alternative energy sources are to be the 
subjects of a sociological research study to be carried 
nut by Hull College of Higher Education. Tim alterna- 
tive technology group there is to study the life styfes 
of residents in the 32-hmise scheme which is to be 
built at Bransholme fist me, Hull. 

The houses arc to be pro vided with 75 per cent 
of their bent from a 130 -kilowatt windmill I and the 
remainder will come from u low-ouiiput coad burner 
bcAug speciality developed for the project by the 
National Coal Board. 

The rosea rob brief will be to investigate the cliff I- 
ci dt keg Involved in living in a house ro be heated by 
alternative energy. Problems will involve the use of 
overnight shutters to minimize heat leak-age and time- 
tables to maximize the mo.st efficient use of heated 
water. 

, Or .David- Hodges, a. physicist attached torije pro- 
ject, sold lilt giroiip would also hi involved in 'giving 
advice to the tenants on how rn sol up n‘ housing rrim- 
iuuuity council tvWch would run ilia scheme. once, the- 
three-year research project had ended. 

He. added that the group would also be Involved in 
ibe selection- of tenants. "We want la select people 
who are not too keen. It is' no iise having people that 
would put on. six woolly Jumpers just lo keep down 
healing bills.. We need fairly average sorts of tenants 
for tMs.” . 

Dr Hodges snid the project wiui important in- the 
future design of bousing to be heated by solar' or 
wind power. "These houses suepi very futuristic ot the 
moment but we reckon fhat In about ' 20 years they 
could.boctrmo economically yinble ”, he added. 


ihai the evidence mid findings 
would come tou Iolc in he useful. 


She snys ndvunce Dimming is 
ess f min] for tackling Hie problem, 
and lias developed an individmil 
absence record form for monitor- 
ing absences and for computer 
analysis. 

professor Bub reml noticed con- 
siderable changes in riie paiici n nf 
absences since ihe euiiy postwar 
period, drawing on evidence pro- 
vided hy Scottish industry. 

She found that the proportion of 
days lost by iiiu'crri firmed one or 
two duv absences out of total days 
lost was much greater earlier than 
in 1969. The dominant factor nt 
the cmi of rhe 1961 Is and ihe early 
1970s was certificiited absences — 
thnr is, absences of three days or 
more. 

The higher incidence of rmc day 
absences in the earlier period pro- 


duced u marked " Blue Monday " 
absence pattern, with days lost 
declining ip the course of the week. 

Bur the put tern which now pre- 
dominates is u " sickness *’ absence 
pattern where the number of days 
lose tends to iiicreusc slightly 
towards the end of the week. 

Sir Monty Fimiiston. chairninn of 
the .Scottish Business School, writes 
in the introduction to the study : 
“ If Professor Bclirend's cull for 
mare information on, and study of, 
absence from work is answered, 
using the compuruiivelv .simple tech- 
niques which she recoin mends, and 
if proper regard is then paid to 
determining the subtle underlying 
reasons for these absences in those 
arena where it is most damaging 
to tho operations of a company, 
perhaps one further deficiency in 
our control of industry will he 
removed." 
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that tho i social fthd’ technological aspects are to ba 
ronsiderett is equally important. 

The do -ahead .for the construction of the scheme' 
has still to be given by the Department of the Environ- 
ment but k is. expected tltut the houses will be built 
by 1981. 



. V *’■* 

Early type of solar heating coil— rubber hose. 


Casual approach to 
medicines at home 
revealed in survey 

Disturbing statistic? showing that 
only 14 homes in q purvey of. Ill 
possessed n lockable 1 medicine bnbi- 
net, qnd less than i per cfctit of 
medicines being kept' in a child- 
resistant .container, liove emerged 
from - tt project dir Brighton polytech- 
nic. 1 

The survey, by Dr John Harris, 
Mr John Tainan, and tw6 students, 
is a good example of the polytech- 
nhj’s involvement in immediate 
social problems. It . recently wan 
the Chemist dinf Druggist Medal 
nnd Awtirtl for the best paper ifi 
the practice research sos&ioh at the 
British Pharmaceutical conference 
nt Warwick University. 

The survey revealed that 50 per 
cent of all medicines in the home 
were hot in .current use, and some 
40 . per cent of unused medicines 
were out of date. Moreover, pati- 
ents were unsure of the 1 best way' 
of disposing of the latter. 

It was also found that one quar- 
ter of medicines did not carry clear 
directions for use mid many pati- 
ents hod forgotten the prescribor’s 
instructions. In a number of cases 
medicines bad been transferred to 
unsuitable containers, while some 
v.e^c being used by pal lent s for 
whom the medicines Jind not. been 
prescribed. .-i t n> i . ,iu!ii>iv.< 


Problems of growing old aire 
neglected by universities 


by Peter David - ■ ! 

Britis.ii researchers' are .neglecting, ‘ 
the problems of uging, and have 
fallen . fur . behind rne work being . 
data hi the -United Slates by um- 
yormty institutes of social geronto- 
logy, according to n report, by Dr 
Mark Abrams, director of the Age 
Concern research jink. 

Dr Abrams says that although 
universities and polytechnics are 
responsible for half of the 160 pro- 
jects under wav on aging, aca- 
demic research itrifto field Is not 
widespread. At t8 out of Britain's 
46 universities no social research 
on the aging is m hand. - 

At another 13 universities, Includ- 
ing some of the largest, only one 
project is being uudertakeii. Only 
the Universities of London, Man- 
chester, Exeter, Swansea, Leeds and 
Birmingham have an extensive' In- 
terest In the problem. 

Nearly one-third of all research 
projects on aging were financed by 
local government, and neudy oiie- 
quartor by central Government, the 
report claims. Only 5 por cent 
were funded by die Social Science 
Research Council, and half of these 
were grants to tescai’ch students 
working on na/iiow.top4C9i“>» • 

» y>t .'i»» ,<i 1 it«vM .. M .1! 


clue to plastic 
recycling 

! Researchers at Aston University are 
examining new wuys of recycling 
plastic waste which would enable 
the packaging for food ciniiitiiiers 
and wrapping film to be used over 
und over again. 

It is estimated that two und n half 
million tons of plastics go to waste 
each year in Uriiuin uliuiu. Success- 
ful recycling could menu the saving 
of a substantial proportion of this 
valuable resource. 

The work is being curried out 
under the leadership of Professor 
Gerald Scott, profes.su r of chemistry 
flnd head of the Aston Polymer 
Research School. The Chemical* 
and Minerals Requirements Board 
of the Department of Industry lias 
provided a three-year £48,000 grant 
for the research. 

Professor Scott said: "It is b]- 
ready possible to recycle some high 
grade polymers used in industry. 
But tho business of reprocessing 
ordinary plastic rubbish— from 
industry for example— is nor cost 
effective because re processors 
would have to carefully sort out the 
good materia] from the hud.” 

He said that low-grade plastics, 
when recycled, oro brittle, and inkers 
age quickly due lu thu chemical 
effects of sunlight. 

“ Problems also exist in overcom- 
ing inherent incompatibilities of dif- 
ferent types of polymers. It cun 
nliuost be likened to the mixing nf 
a cherry cake, where the intrmhtc- 
tum tiE the second phase, the 
cherries, effectively weakens the ad- 
hesion i between the busic ingredients 
of fruit and flour. 

“ Considerable progress bus al- 
ready been made in overcoming 
these fundamental problems, .md 
flirt her developments will Include 
Ihe use of additives to improve the 
iiiecli.inicul lielinvioiii nf inj.scd 
plastics. These would effectively 
convert recycled poly liters into .i 
imigli engineering innu-riul, r.ulu-r 
like turning the fruit cuke into a 
bread iouf ”, lie suid. 


What the employers want in 
the way of qualifications 


- lora-I funds provided by the 
S5RC amounted to considerably 
less than Its single grant for the 
study of one of the 1974 general 
elections. 

Dc Abrams claims there is a aerl- 
i,? lsniatc J l between research 
activities and the needs of the 
elderly A high proportion of 
js concerned with institu- 
tional housing although no more 
Iff" . 3 , per cm; of people of pen- 
sionable age live in sheltered or 
residential homes. 

lit contrast, only 5 per cent of 
all projects deal with day hospitals 
or day caro centres,, which have 
been seen as the lynch-pins of the 
community care strategy favoured 
by the Government. 

Several ntaior areas of age re- 
search are relatively neglected, the 
report says. Class differences in life 
expectation deserve more attention, 
as do the merits of the different pre- 

retirement programmes now in exist- 
ence. 

But n the most striking and im- 
portant gap * in British social geron- 
tology is the absence of an v longi- 
(udlnal research concerned with the 
aging rather than simply with the 

agedi-M.-.fii -i •».!.. v'u. 
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Selection ntcliliod.s used by em- 
ployers to rocruit ynung iieuple 
are to be investigated by the Uni- 
versity of Hull’s depart multi of 
social administration with funds of 
over £30,000 from the Department 
of Employment. 

The principal aim of the project, 
to be undertaken by Mr Brum 
Showier, will be to establish, on ihe 
basis of local labour market analysis 
in Hull and Huddersfield, the ex turn 
and characteristics of the methods 
used by employers to select young 
people up to the agu of 25 and ilia 
implications these may hnvc for 
their employment. 

The potential critaria for selec- 
tion Will Include age, educational 
qualifications, previous ompinvniem 
and unemployment experience, apti- 
tudes. attitudes and other personal 
factors. 

Mr Showier will examine the ex- 
tent to which selection criteria vary 


Teacher centres launched 


Winkles keep 
a safety 
lookout 

hy John O’Leary 

Tanks full of Scarborough uinltlr* 
are being tricked into rcmling ihe 
exLont of the danger t 0 human life 
from radioactivity in , he 
around Britain. * 

Everything possible is being done 
ro convince the winkles that C 
are safely at home on the Yorkshire 
seashore, but they are actually the 
subject of an experiment a t land- 
locked Manchester Universliy. 

The reason for the deception It 
that scientists at Mnnchestcr art 
anxious lo observe the molluscs j 0 
a com rolled environment to find 
out how much of a rudiuacLivc 
Isotope ruthenium-106 they absorb. 
This is one of the must active 
Ingredients of the effluent which 
flows into the Irish Sea from the 
Windscule atomic energy reprocess- 
ing plant. 

Although most waste products 
from tlto plant are stored in tanks, 
a three-mile pipe off Seobcole takes 
some liquid left-overs out (■) sea. 
Some is taken up by seaweed, which 
is harvested and mmle into lava 
hri-ud in Wales, and it is also con- 
centrated by shellfish such aj 
winkles, which nre regarded is ■ 
reliable biological indicator. 

Winkles from Scarborough hive 
been chosen for the experiments bt- 
cause the sea there is considered to 
be i lie least radioactive und there- 
fore provides a “ clean M start, in 
Manchester, they are placed in tnnks 
among small racks, with artificial 
light Simula ting day nml night, and- 
a system of pipes and time docks 
providing tides. 

Hie research is being carried out 
ns n joint project under the direc- 
tion of Dr Philip Day, p. lecturer 
ih chemistry, with ilny-to-tlay super 
vi*iuii hy Mr Akbariun Kulnjalii, » 
research student lit the znolngy de- 
part incur. They hope illql their 

work will provide crucial informa- 
tion nbmn the danger of ladioactiv* 
pollution of the sens. 


front Clive Cookson 
1 WASHINGTON 

The first Federal funds to sec up 
' her centres have been distri- 
buied during the autumn. Tho 
Li involved are relatively small: 
ci 2 Sm will be handed out to 60 
,„i res in 1978, and Congress has 
.pproprlated $l2.65m for 1979. 

But the fact that tite national 
teacher centre programme has got 
tf{ the ground nt last is seen ns a 
victory for the organized tench mg 
profession — represented by tite 
Uationa] Education Association 
jfjEA) and American Federation of 
Teachers (AFT) — and a potential 
j threat to teacher training colleges 
ud university schools of education, 

1 t,tidi could lose some of their busi- 

i MIS- 

. The idea of Lhe teacher centre— 
j. | place far elementary and second- . 
I try school teachers to talk about 
problems and experiences among 
themselves and with experts from 
ntsidc — htts been around for many 
years. Hundreds of centres have 
ten established in the United 
kites with non-federal funds, many 
fo colleges and universities and by 
| {tite and local education agencies. 

; Congress passed the legislation to 
Ktup a national teacher centre pro- 
fnmme in 1976, after years of 
lobbying by the two big teacher 
oions, die NEA and AFT. It was 
Laded for the first time in 1978. 
About 500 applications for grants 
boded into Washington this year, 
d the funding was enough to sup- 
put only one in eight. Although 
it formal recipients of the grant9 
neither school districts (55) or 


Institutions of higher education (5), 
tho whole point of the new centres 
is that they should be run by activo 
classroom teachers for their own 
benefit. 

Indeed the unions lobbied hard 
and successfully to have teacher 
control written into the regulations 
for the new centres. Classroom tea- 
chers formed a majority on the 
panels that reviewed the grant pro- 
posals, and they will constitute a 
majority on tite policy board that 
controls each centre. 

The strong influence of the AFT 
and NEA on the programme wor- 
ries people who are suspicious of 
unions, and in particular those who 
feel that the organized teaching pro- 
fession is undermining the power 
of ]Ry school boards and parents 
in American public education. For 
their part, the unions say the new 
programme is the first to give tea- 
chers tite opportunity to shape their 
own in-service training, which has 
until now been dominated b£ school 
Administrators and institutions of 
higher education. 

The American Association of Col- 
leges for Teacher Education is dis- 
turbed by tiie failure to define tho 
role of teacher centres in the United 
States and to clarify the relation- 
ship between their activities and in- 
service and masters degree pro- 
grammes run by schools of educa- 
tion. 

Tite association’s director of gov- 
ernment relations, David Imig, said 
member institutions would ideally 
like the centres to confine them- 
selves to helping teachers deal with 
local problems In specific schools, 
leaving the mare general issues to 
higher education. 

Mr Iniig said it would have been 
better for the Government to have 


started an experimental teacher 
centre programme, deliberately 
funding alternative types of centre 
and evaluating their effectiveness, 
But, in fact, under pressure from 
the teacher unions, individual 
centres have been left free to ful- 
low their own inclinations without 
evaluation, so that, as the NEA puts 
it, “A teacher centre can be what- 
ever tenchcrs want it to be”. 

About 90 per cent of tite 
federally-funded centres are asso- 
ciated with colleges and universi- 
ties which will provide educational 
experts to help the teachers improve 
their classroom techniques and 
experiment wlnh new curricula. 

The proposal for a New York City 
teacher centre, which won the big- 
gest single grant in this year's con- 
test ($870,000) was put together by 
the United Federation of Teachers, 
the New York arm of the AFT. 

"They managed to get all 31 
Institutions of higher education, ail 
the school districts in the city, and 
the city board of education to go 
along with the proposal”, said an 
official at the US Office of Educa- 
tion. “ It’s something of a miracle — 
and an indication of the political 
power of the UFT in New York.” 

AFT president, Albert Shanker, 
believes teacher centres will pro- 
vide a " non-threatening environ- 
ment ” where teachers can seek 
solutions to the practical problems 
of teaching, which colleges did not 
prepare them for, and which they 
arc afraid to discuss with their 
school head or administrators. 

The AFT hopes teacher centres 
will he “only the first step in the 
process of reevaluating in-service 
training for teachers ”. If they suc- 
ceed, '* they may revolutionize in- 
service oducation. thereby giving 
teachers the kind of professional 
control that now exists for other 
professions ”, 


Appeals court ruling in 
sex bias case overturned 


To the general relief of American 
academic administrators, the 
Supreme Court has nullified a con- 
troversial appeals court ruling that 
a state college in New Hampshire 
discriminated against a woman 
faculty member by twice refusing 
to promote her to full professor. 

The American Council on. Educa- 
tion, which submitted a “ friend of 
the court ” brief on behalf of Keene 
State College, argued chat “ the 
independence and integrity of the 
academic enterprise ... on which 
the survival of our political system 
depends, is gravely threatened by 
the judgments of the US Court of 
Appeals for the first circuit, and 
the district court below it, agniust 
the college.” 

Til cse two lower courts found that 
Keene State was guilty of illegal 
sex discrim inution against Christine 
Sweeney, an associate professor of 
education whose request for pro- 
motion was turned down twice (by 
all-mule review panels) before 
being granted in 1976. They ordcrud 
the liberal arts college to backdate 
her promo tlou and give her back 
puv. 

The ACE, the United States', big- 
gest and most comprehensive higher 
education association, made it clear 
that it was not interested in tlic 
details of whether or not Dr 
Swecncv was unlawfully denied 
promotion, but was intervening to 
protect the principle that the aca- 
demic decision making process 
should be illumine from judicial 
interference. 

The Supreme Court came down iu 
favour of Keene State only by the 
narrowest possible 5 to 4 margin. 
Although the ruling was couched. in 
somewhat complex legal language. It 
effectively scut the case back to 
the Appeals Court for reconsidera- 
tion, with instructions to judge the 


More research will boost 
economy’ call to Carter 

Jerome Wicsnor, president of the limit” oE $47,500 n yenr which Con 


nvt-r i be economic cycle and be* 
i ween different local labour market 
conditions, as well ns the degree or 
foriiuiliziitiou and articulation of re- 
emit incut und selection procedure!, 
lie will also investigate the mo* 
i cnee und nature of both Job ana 
applicant stereotype, for example, 
differences in selection criteria tw- 
iween different levels and l.vpos ® 
Jobs, and between males una 
females, school leavers and onier 
young people. . , _ . ... 

The study will be based on inter 
views with a samplo of em Vr? j 
and n number of case 
employers as well as an 
survey of school leavers »' ld . b 
young people recently ctn .?} 0 ^ t „ l iill 
the sample of firms. It will " jirjF : 
lion include an interne* 
of u comparative sample w 

ployed school l?***? .jersfjeJu 
people In the Hull aad > HutM*" 
‘travel to work' areas. 


Swimming in alcohol 


Life seems to be looking up fur 
the trout. Already happily 
cossdled In cosy fish farms spread 
round the country, the lucky fish 
aro now to be provided with foml 
that has a special, and distinctly 
pleasurable flavour — whisky 1 
This faintly bizarre notion is the 
outcome of research being carried 
nut at the .New University of 
Ulster where researchers have de- 
veloped a special micro-organism - 
WWW.- 1 wll • convert whiskey 
distillery waste into protein. The; 
project, , being curried out ut the 
school of hiolugical and envlion- 
nientfil ^studies;- hus - finished iw 


laboratory trials and « t hc 
dustrial plant is to be s F 
nearby Old Bushmills disuu^y . 

Once the protein is Xrfher* pr° - 
significant amounts, . “''Sic the 
ject will be set up to 11 ,he 

nutritional potential ® ing 

material. . This will t|l)U , 

the protein. to feed ««"".* .fan 

which require Ugh P™ f. 

although not in large 

The pilot plant shu ^ 11 ,M| 1 e% i| 
for use in about a yeat ^ (<1 be 
results of the P r0 -lf ..eats- A. 
expected in about thice J lV iJtil 
grant of £ HO.OOO has buen pro 
h v the Wolf son Foundation , 

construction 'of, J he, Ijl •{•]»■ , »• ■ 


t me Wicsnor, president of the 
aohuseits Institute of Techno- 
k*y, has made a widely publicised 
iw to the Federal Government to 
up hurting tho research capability 
« the country’s universities, 
b a long address to tite annual 
jiwtlng of tho National Council of 
^varsity Research Administrators, 
fc.Wlasncr listed many damaging ' 
jftons by congress and hy the 
; urter administration, whose cunui* 
JJje effect was a " crisis that 
, 860 tiie effectiveness of the 
: "Mns research universities serl- 
2*7 curtailed at a time when it 
*Wy needs to be enhanced,” 

'■ Iho United States’ “intense and 
“roplex economic problems” — not- 
Its trade deficit and Us struggle 
■ k u- p L ahe,d o£ Jepan and Europe 
® "igh technology — .“create an 
' JJppt need for a new level of uni- 
research Dr Wiesner said, 
."•king electronics as an example, 
* ^ United States’ tradl- 

• S [end in tiie field was threa- 
by a $382 million Japaneso 
E"’r orc nestrated by the Japan- 
' hTjJ? v £ nimen t to develop and 
■ troni, , A next generation of elec- 
- "S® before the Americans. 

uj “inwsnions I have had 
f tanW i e i s l ^ e American elcc- 
■JUS hJ ndu ? tr Z indicate that the 
■ qiidlfiivi verel ? iintited in manpower 
viJB, 10 develop the new tech- 
. ku p!L , iJ! rarne d ur Wiesner, who 

I 'dviser d6nt Kennc dy’s science 

'rodcrnliiu? th ? long-term trends 
scic, " ltic 

to anSi P 5^* y fr ° m bafiic research 
researSf; “ d niission-oriented 

laboratory equip- 
mate the « bu,i B obsolete. “ I estl- 
f" 6 "* defia/i ei,t scientific instru- 
of ih e nl.i 0Ur universities to 
5200 fcrhim, o f $150 million to 

•An incri!“, d Blowing ” ; 

jroir Df ynm.Q^y inadequate resor- 
j '.‘Extr&^entists j and 
Jons in res 0 ar r u d ! ni:i pl n 8 ” fluctua- 
to vear. earc b funding from year 

^ent e c President of Mi. 

! “ C| S by both r. ® «pan of Hurtful 
?«ats of thp p° nere P s and by cle- 
aned for ex'fe^Y® " ■ He- men-. 
r exfltfl Ple the “arbitrary 


limit” oE $47,500 n year which Con- 
gross recently placed on rho snlarles 
of fuculty members who receive sup- 
port from the National Science 
Found ution, 

“ What this ineaii9 Is that congress 
Is limiting tho reimbursnMlity of 
salaries of the best faculty, the 
stars, ihe Nobol prize winners, those 
people who tnako our institutions 
greut. Universities will have to make 
up the difference starting with an 
already substantial impact, and 
that’s only the beginning.” 

But Dr Wiesner focused most 
of his wrath on the proposals of 
President Carter’s Office of Manage- 
ment and Budget to change the 
Accounting principles and regula- 
tions for the direct and indirect 
costs of research ( THES , April 28). 

Circular A-21, as the proposals are 
known, would substantially weaken 
universities’ research capabilities, 
he maintained, not only by oennvj 
ing them of millions of dollars 
worth of Federal support but also 
hy imposing additional administra- 
tive burdens. 

For Instance, the proposed revi- 
sions “insist that when researen 
costs are determined, students must 
be regarded solely, and narrowly, 
as learners and not as the contri- 
butors they are to research activi- 
ties. This position is in complete 
contradiction, of course, with tne 
leality of the situation ■ ■ • • 

But Dr Wiesnert fundamental 
objection to the new A-21 propo- 
sals was philosophical: They move 
in the direction of viewing unirar- 
siiies in the same. manner as com- 
mercial organizations and away 
from the concept of a partnership 
between the universities and the 
federal government. In short, the 
proposed revisions would movo us 
closer to the concept ^^ univer- 
sities are simply vendors^ta ven 
dors that are essentially mdlstin 
guishable from Industrial or com- 
mercial organization s— fromwbich 
the Federal Government can pio- 
cure services." 

He concluded by appealing to 
President Carter and hu • Adminl 
stration not to change P« se "V I S£ 
tices until a broad review of rela 
tions between the Federal Gove 
ment and research universities ti as. 
been completed. 


Top Tot. 

picked 

i n campu s; 
poll 

from our correspondent 

WASHINGTON 
American academic leaders show 
remarkable agreement over the 
country’s 10 "leading” universities. 
They arn (in alphabetical order): 
Berkeley Chicago, Columbia, Har- 
vard, Michigan, MIT, Princeton, 
Stanford, UCLA and Yale. 

Richard Johnson, research direc- 
tor of the Exxon Educational Foun- 
dation, asked presidents and aca- 
demic deans at 546 colleges and 
universities to list the institutions 
that “have the most influence at 
the national level on educational 
programmes of other institutions." 

The same 10 institutions were 
named by 84 per ceiit of respon- 
dents in major doctorate-gran ting 
universities, 75 per cent in ‘‘com- 
prehensive” colleges' and universi- 
ties, 71 per cent in liberal arts col- 
leges, and 52 per cent in community 
colleges. 

Ranking universities by peer 
judgments” of their research and 
professional programmes— and then 
arguing about the results— is a well- 
known American obsession. But Dr 
Johnson indicates tWit his survey, 
which is published in the November 
issue of Change magazine, is the 
first to focus on ” attributes of 
leadership at til? institutional 
level”. 

He writes that the “ list of insti- 
tutions cited by our respphdents 
looks very similar to a list that 
might be produced by combining 
ratings of various . programmes in 
prior studies to generate an overall 
institutional listing”. Nevertheless, 
Princeton, which lacks prestigious 

f rofessional schools, does not 
eature on many lists. Seven of Dr 
Johnson’s top 10 institutions are 
private and tnree (UCLA, Berkeley 
and Michigan) are state universi- 
ties* 

The surrey revealed an interest- 
ing paradox. Although .the respond- 
ents showed striking agreement- 
about the 10 Institutions with tiie 


mmf 
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college by ;i less harsh standard. 

Thu five justices in the majority 
said the Appeals Court had put too 
heavy a burden on Keene SLate by 
asking it to " prove absence nf dis- 
crimination An employer accused 
of violating a civil rights law need 
only “articulate some legitimate,' 
n on discriminatory reason ” for his 
conduct, they said. 

The foui - dissenting justices, who 
wanted to uphold tiie Appeals Court 
finding in favour of Dr Sweeney, 
released a contrary opinion, accus- 
ing their five colleagues of drawing 
a “false distinction... for the first 
time in this case ” between the 
words “ articulate " and “ prove ”. 

The first circuit court said Keene 
state had presented " informative " 
evidence to show it was not guilty 
of discrimination, but not enough 
to dispel the inference of discrimina- 
tion established by Dr Sweeney. She 
maintained that there was a general 
pnttern of discrimination against 
women at the college in hiring, 
promotion and salaries. 

If the S u pie me Court had ruled 
the other way and forced academic 
institutions to prove non-discrimina- 
tion, “ monumental problems would 
have been posed For colleges and 
universities , the ACE said, 
because the entire peer review pro- 
cess would have to be reconstructed 
ih court, and, the coucil pointed out, 

“ as the college age population in 
this nation declines and as the num- 
ber of unemployed or under- 
employed PhDs increases, litigation ' 
over employment decisions at insti- 
tutions of higher education can ba 
expected to increase.” 

The Keene State v Sweeney deci- 
sion backs up the Supreme Court 
ruling earlier this year against 
Charlotte Horowitz (THES, March 
17), which left universities free to 
dismiss students for academic 
reasons without a hearing. 
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Berkeley (top picture) and Harvard , (above), two oE the 10 
“ leading ” universities, according to a survey of academics. 


greatest influence nationally, they 
produced contp lately different lists 
when asked to name the main 
sources of influence on their own 
institution. 


Not surprisingly, perhaps, liberal 
arts colleges named other liberal 
arts colleges and community 


colleges named other community 
colleges. Even comprehensive uni- 
versities tended to list similar, rela- 
tively humble universities rather 
than the great research universities. 
The pattern shifts again when 
leadership in the sense of Innova- 
tion is discussed. Responses from 
all types of four-year institutions, 
including major research universi- 
ties, cited liberal arts colleges when 
asked to Hst the leading institutions 
in educational innovation, though 
community colleges tended to name, 
pther community. -colleges. i > t < - 
He ended Ills report by taking a 


swipe at the ranking game that he 
him-relf is playing : “The - change ; 
study calls into serious question, ' 
then, the utility of the simple rank , 
orderings reported in past reputa- 
tion surveys. 

“It suggests that broader issues 
of education involving undergrade, 
ate as well as graduate programmes 
ought to bo carefully considered 
whenever institutions are ranked. 
Hie structure of American higher 
education is far too complex to he 
understood 5ii relation to any single 
academic procession." 

Cilvc Cookson, 

North American Correspondent. 

Tho Times Higher Education 
Supplement, - 

National Press Building, 

Room 541, ' 

■ Washington DC 20045, 

Telephone : (20) G3S 6765. i * ■ 
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Overseas News 


crisis over 


job titles decree 


from UJi Sclimetytir 

ROME 

Italian universities this month arc 
facing the biggest crisis since the 


is almost comic.il — for nnw .students 
arc cjamniiriug (or a return to 
work. 

More amazing still, .several cam- 
puses iiavc initiated a spontaneous 


I QGS student riots— only this lime sclf-holp system with senior stu- 
dio academic staff and not the Mu- dents voluntarily srmiditiK in fur 
dents have been cast into (lie roles striking lecturers to tench junior 


of “ villains’*. 

Entire faculties have ceased to 
function, whole campuses are para- 
lysed, examinations and cnioLmenis 
have been postponed indefinitely 
and the new academic year is in 
danger of being curtailed. 


Ironically enough the root of “ die brewer. 


yenrs. 

At Northern Pisa, fur example, 
rhe chemistry faculty was moved lo 
a local coffee bar where lectures 
arc hold by grailuai'es with classes 
wedged in between flipper- 
machines, juke-boxes and a coffee 




30 Ulster 


David Jobbins where all 
sectarian mantles are shed 






• ."v.i ivw. 




grout chaos " is it new emergency 
decree reclassifying the cuuit try’s 
45,000 academic star/ into three cate- 
gories. The law whs not only 


In Milan die 1978-79 linguistic 
courses f«ir Russian, Czech u.snjnvak 
and Slavic languages was scrapped 
because ilia new degree abolished 


designed to solve the insecurity nf *h 0 . use of junior Iccrurers who irn- 
" unstable " staff but alsn io pacify ditionnlly curried the brunt of Lhe 
striking junior teachers. courses. 

Yet It caused the exact opposite 'V H™'.-®. students present mg 
effect of its intention: none of tho *fj r i“ sls , 'if/i , r ? 

new academic teaching categories . seven of the li requited 

nrA cnl.tcf iflrl uri.l. I„ -n» IirOfpSWM tO lIlMUM thCir IVOrk-— 



are satisfied with the law. The 
senior professors arc furious about 


until they, too, failed to turn up. 
Sonic newspapers compared die 


r.„= i0 '.'„ "JKk, r s f l( V’- 8 , m saras. ss™ p»™. 

™ "JS5?" 1 t 2 0 t n t , i, n 1,1 c u ,iu ■■ ° f >“>» 

Tllfl aspiring senior professors-- *.. d occurs when neonle Hie 

/ ,an 10 r C m * k° f niigry. suddenly ucHclemic staff 
tradiing experience — are livid be- heeati ln denounce dram -trie scun. 
cause tfioy will have to compete for S h «. ° 



cause utcy will nave to compete foi 
senior posts at state-run ex amino 


dais in Lite country's education 
system — most nf it due to lack of 


hlnnA Pntlini- rl.n., IK. ■'*«*« «« UUC IO IBCK DL i lie SUUeillClU sum rnur 111 1110 

nuiUftf nn SninfS nutomaucnlly teachers nnd funds. last years none of the medirul 

S»' , 1'L . .. The 80 teachers of Milan's graduates had been nble to study 
if, y. 1 ® /*“/■* "btch does prestigius Polytechnical institute anatomy on a corpse because the 

2?!., '“5° n "L of e rh . rec c " te ‘ tvere first to walk out with Rector rescarcn money was not available 
* ie ’ 3e J v . aw ^as Luigi Diuldn unnnunciitg bluntly; to purchase corpses. 

f! 1 ® JQfSteni “We are no longer nble to gutmin- “Many of the graduates", the 


In sonic universities (top picture; students have been organizing themselves. (Above) tcnchers attack 
the job reclassificntion. 

The statement said that 'in tho to ull with a secondary education. turers and even cleaners" said i 
jHSt years _ none of the medirul Toriav academics such n« l.uiel nniFniicnp 1 


Today academics such as Luigi professor. ' 

Capourossi say uhe mass university In some faculties ut Italy’s second 
still fosters an academic elite sys- largest mass university in Milan, 
tent (which it whs supposed to fnuii'h and fifrh-vear students have 
eliminate) because tho rich and prlv- regularly been giving voluntary let* 


JS5r OI JP® system »We arc no longer nble to guurun- “Many of the graduates", the ileged obtain r superior education 

vem* nf lh ® nk ® for tee the level of teaching for which statement added, “ don't even know at private and foreign universities 

1 ,« n ?JL Un “ ry , ? b0Ul 0,1 8 w6 are famous. To continue in this the colour of a liver and they don't And coiUrirv to Qovmimem ao 
tU) a month wage in an effort to condition would onlv degrade cnei- know how m dutinmd.1. « .. ' _ “ u _ ovc ' l ! n ? e,,1 . nc : 


obtain a miore stable uositimiV * ™ W0,,ld onIy deerac1e enei ’ &2T bow , t0 djstinguish a vein cusations tcacliers now claim that struggling at tertiary level. 

Among the many accusations (in- SStiTSS Ul " ^7 in g*™ M “ “ L AULA .MUM. 

mother has ground to a halt. Aca- eluding lack of research funds, urt- The blanto for such academic caps dent bodv thnt Went rho mass wl u ?, I! ! n4 lc Jn ? l v,CL '’ Chcruiatrj 
domic .staff front across the country paid teachers, noli Heal nressure. aecordin « ro ® “Pa «“L al “J? n L““ '“'L’ k ‘ s .? ,m ¥ 07.30 tomcM iOW nioraini. 6 


tu res outside normal university 
hours to those compunions whose 
secondary education left them 


cusations teachers now claim that struggling at tertiary level. 


Hfter the setbacks of the student Written on AULA blackboards at 


Ulster Polytechnic Is only seven miles out- 
nde the centre of Belfast — but it could be 
;d.The bleakly modern, purpose-built build- 
tigs stand in 114 acres at the foot of tho 
tairim Hills overlooking the shores of 
{(Hut Lough. 

Insulated by the suburban quietude of Jor- 
dutstowii, with the rich bird life attracted by 
its laugh making it an ornithologist’s dream, 

' i teems a world apart from the barricades, 
tombs, and ever-present Army patrols with 
Arsnlltes at the ready, which has become 
Ae tragic reality of Belfast life. 

The only clues to the troubles so close 
li the doorstep are the rigorous security 
ducks nt every entrance. But these arc 
i iinast apologetically unobtrusive, and even 
[h identity passes with photograph double 
u library check cards. 

Stiff and students do their best to keep 
the risk of -conflict off tho campus. It is as 
if the sectarian mantles that sit so firmly 
tt almost every shoulder in the Province, 
([Htifying people according to religion and 
idng the seeds of violence, are shed us 
uon as each student and teacher cumes into 
ih polytechnic. 

"They would fight over a pint of beer 
Mors they fight over religion here ", said 
i student leader. “They get enough of it 


Birdwatchers’ dream and 
an instrument of peace 

Polytechnic records do not indicate where the only physiotherapy degree available in 
staff are recruited . from, but a significant the United Kingdom. 


number obviously come from England. Des- 
pite tile stresses of Ulster life, staff turn- 
over is very low. 


Britain's other 30 polytechnics must be Hirer, Mrs Jean Bell, still calls a traumatic 
envious of Ulster for a number of reasons, move". Despite her hiiual reservations she 
But the prime one from which nearly all thinks it whs correct to lift this anil other 
flow is its unique mode of funding. Instead paramedical disciplines nut of n hospital 
of being linked closely with the local teaching context. “A hospital Is not a place 
authorities, with inequalities smoothed out for education she says, 
through tiie “ pool ”, Ulster is directly funded With boLli die physiotherapy degree and 
by the Northern Ireland Department of the occupational therapy diploma offered by 
Education. the faculty, demand for plnces far outweighs 

Mr Derek Birley, the director, says that supply. But care is taken not io take on more 
this has advantages and disadvantages. There students than the profession tu the province 
is n single line of communications between cbii absorb. 

die polytechnic and the people who make It is idle to pretend thnt the faculty has 
the decisions about developments, ivhich are been unaffected by the peculiar circmn* 
slotted into a five-year programme. But stances of the province. The main effect in 
unspent funds cannot be held over or carried the Social and Health Sciences Faculty has 


i n commercial centre nf Belfast, with its insur- 

’ #1 M /\ q m jr® mice companies and banks. 

lil! I oiil i i It FI This physical remoteness is a constant 

^ source of complaint. Students complain voci- 

ferously about the extra travelling costs Lbcy 
. JL incur, and more so about the time involved 

III in getting to and from the campus. 

" VJ.E. ilV^CIW Equally staff say that despite the recogui- 

lion given to the problems of running courses 
c only physiotherapy degree available in 011 institution off the mainland, the cost 
c United Kingdom. of maintaining links with colleagues across 

The polytechnic took over an hospital- the sea, or of visiting London to discuss prob- 
oriented course based on Belfast's Royni lenis with tho Council for National Acaric- 
Victorla Hospital in what the piincipnl lec- mic Awards, is prohibitive. An overnight trip 
trer, Mrs Jean Bell, still calls a “ traumatic to London can slice more than £100 off an 
ove"._ Despite her initial reservations she already tight departmental budget, 
links it was correct to lift this anil other One feature of the polytechnic which every- 
iramedical disciplines out of n hospital one remarks on is tho Friday nighr evacua- 
■acliiiig context. "A hospital Is not a place tion- Most students return to their homes, 
ir education she says. leaving the polytechnic buildings and the 

With both die physiotherapy degree and student village where 800, mainly first years, 
te occupational therapy diploma offered by live. 

te faculty, demand for plnces far outweighs The head of student services, Mr Charles 
jpply. But care is taken not to take on more Hands, says this is because the studems come 
“dents than the profession in the province mainly from very troditional, conservative 
in absorb. homes. In fact about 2,000 studems live at 

It is idle to pretend thnt the faculty has home, and others are widely scattered in 
cen unaffected by the peculiar circmn* digs. 


forward to the next year. He would like to sec been on the width of experience of students, 
planning based on a more flexible triennial "They are more, and perhaps better, ex* 
rather titan quinquennia] basis. perienced in treating acute injuries such as 


Subjects axed 
from scheme 

from Gunther Kltiss 

BONN 

From the winter semester 1979/80 
onwards, for at .least four semes- 
ters, another three subjects are to 
be taken out 1 of West Germany’s 
university admission scheme, 
operated by die Lander Central 
Admissions Office (2VS) in Dort- 
mund. 

They are economics, civil en* 
gi nearing, end chemistry. A simpli- 
fied . admissions procedure is 
mretady now in operation for tliese 
aubjects. 

•Each student is. in fact, assured 
or a place, regardless of his or her 
A'M&ir mnrfcs and the time, he has 
waited to be admitted, on .the 
understanding that it might not be 
at tho university of his first choice. 
Social criteria are used to deter- 
mine ' who should get priority as 
regards the unlvorsTty of his first 
choice. . " . 

..■The administrative committee of 
the 2jYS stated at the same 'time 
that it Is considering to free fur- 
ther subjects from its' distribution 
w .selection procedures. These 'Sub- 
Jem could include dnemJslry. lata, 
electronics, - en^neerlng, and sur- 
pnsdnely all courses leading to tho 
Sfwrfsex fupen as a. first quahfica- 
don for a grammar school teaching 
career. 

'Selection • may even end lor 
architecture ana . surveying, hith- 
erto among ttie hardcore ntfinertis 
eUtusus subjects.. Foe these two 
courses- ;the. 2 VS may decide -to 
operate a' more distribution proce- 
dure. 

Tho ZVS has obviously taken tbp 
Piime -Minister's and the Federal . 
Chancellor's declaration of Novem- 
ber, 1977, to heart. .They stated 
then that they would avoid a fur- 
ther, extension of the nzmierus 
clausus add would, if at all possible, 
attempt to limit the scope of the 
central selection procedure. 

'Jlftus v tjifr -decision of the ZVS is 
roptjrije Jesuit of a drastic fall in the 
number of applicants, although they 
hayp. dcppped, s(ig^tly ( for spma of. i 
the courses. 


Tough line on deal for part-timers 


from Guy Neave 

PARIS 

With 5,000 students and teachers 
recently marching from tho Sor- 
bonne to the Hotel Matiguon, the 
Prime Minister’s residence, die 
battle between the Minister for 
Hlgfhor EUucntion, Mole Alice 
Saunier Scite, and the university 
world over conditions of sarvice for 
part-timers has reached a new flash 
point. 

Ttie demonstration on November 
9 tho u git by no moans the last, since 
others are scheduled, marked the 
hijsi point of h week-long strike in 
protest against the introduction of 
new conditions of tenure for Junior 
lecturers and part-time assistants. 

The strike cell was made by four 
todies-— the Svndicat National rfe 
L’Ensolgnement National, The Syn- 
dical General tie UBducatlon 
Nationale and two organizations 
representing non-tenwed and part- 
time staff. It has been only parfly 
successful. ( 

At Bordeaux mast of the humani- 
ties and social science faculties 
came out. The scientists did not 
At .the University of Paris II 
tutorials ’will not start until next 
week though even -that Is dubious. 

Despite strikes, demonstrations 
and general uproar the Minister 
shows no sigh bf shifting her posi- 
tion. Replying to a question From 
the floor of the National Assbmbly, 
Mine Saunlor,. Selte repeated 1 tit at 


the changes proposed in tha career 
Anti promotion structure for assis- 
tant lecturers would not create re- 
dundancies nor would they involve 
any dismissals. Still less did It 
mean the closing down of universi- 
ties, she added. 

Officially tho purpose of the new 
promotion and careers structures Is 
to allow universities to M regular- 
ize “ the position of assistants who 
fall to imdortake research. In other 
words, commitment to teaching on 
Its own 'is not enough to Justify u 
tenured post. In effect, the issue 
is less one of creating technical 
redundancies titan* developing a 
policy of dissuasion in which young 
part-timers will be persuaded to 
seek a career elsewhere cither in 
secondary schools or outside educa- 
tion altogether. 

There are, nevertheless, two 
separate aspects to the whole brou- 
nahn. First, the number of hours 
assistant lecturers may be expected 
to teach a week — at present 
between five and six. Second, there 
is the problem 'of blocked promo- 
tions.. Currently, tlibrc are around 
15,000 assistant lecturers in French 
universities If one includes medi- 
cine. One. way to unblock promotion 
Is to Increase nhe number of teriiired- 
posts which will be the policy after 
1979, It is believed. Around 600 
maitre assistants]! ips will be set up. 

The policy of dissuasion at the 
assistant lecturer level emerges 


clearly when one sees that in fntm-c 
those witih five or mure years’ 
seniority will bo required io teach 
15 hours a week Instead of rite 
five ur present usual in tiie Immuni- 
ties area. 

Mmc Sunnier Seite has m tempted 
to lay down the increase in the 
weekly timetable nnd teaching loud 
by pointing out that It is no more 
than Hint taught by highly qualified 
teachers in the ** super sixth forms ” 
(classes prepare toircs) of Secondary 
schools. 

In short, the Minister Is arguing 
that, in view of their qualifications 
or lack of thorn assistant lecturers 
are being treated rather leniently , 
compared to others better qualified I 
l bjui they in the secondary schools, i 

The coniparisou Is somewhat 
daring. For, the amount of pre- 
paranon necessary is by no means 
similar between higher and second- 
ary education. 

The very real possibility is once 
Again raised of the return of tho 
all-powerful professor, a spectre 
banished from French universities 
by the uprising of May 1968. Others 
feel ' that with 15 hours a week 
teaching for those with over five 
yp»/s seniority, research is impos- 
sible. And, in • the long run, so 
too is the possibility of getting pro- 
• moted to a tenured post. There are 
other ways of reducing tho numbers 
of assistants without declaring them 
redundant. 


Technical colleges upgraded Is . rae, to celebrate 


South Africa's col leges, for advanced 
technical education (there are four ' 
of them) are -to be upgraded to 
near imivci-Aity ’status hs the result 
of a policy decision by the Depart- 
ment of National Education. 

This development, stemming from 
| the country’s need for the training 
of many more ' highly skilled 
technicians now and even' more so 
in the foreseeable future, was 
envisaged in a statement by Mr 
S- C. M. Neude, director bf educa- 
tion in the department, , at -a recent ! 
syposium. , , . . 

Announcing that' the 'i^'vW'nmetit ' 


had accepted "some of the recom- 
nieiulatlons of q receiit commission 
of inqblry into' the question, be said ' 
that, in effect the colleges would 
be replacing fhe universities in the 
provision ot ; facilities for the edu- 


*_ _ . » • „ “»V V “ *VI wit CUU' 

cm ton Qf practical engineers and 
Uie higher. -grade technicians. The 
intention was ro. establish new dip 1 
loma courses at these instltutlbns 
which would . enable would-bc 
eugineers.and technicians to acquire 

standard^ 01 * 5 ° f 8 Ullivers ity 

Tunde . yroulid also be made 
Jv bftijdlng .CftmpMes tq 
accommodate, tni; new development. 


Einstein centenary 

Israel is to stage a 10 day sym- 
posium next spring to mark tho 
centenary of the birth of Albert 
Einstein, The conference is being 
organized by the Israel Academy 
of Sciences and Humanities, the 
Hebrew University of Jerusalem, 
L„„ Y-f 1 _ Leer Jerusalem Founda- 
HPJ ?».?* J«UMlem Foundation and 
Stadii Pe ln ® tJtute for Humanistic 

wi i ] Sir 

ffii&i*' Pressor Alan 

eSH*. 1 ' W Wd .Erik 


Steady rise in 
drug addiction 

from Emil Zuiiryn 

MEXICO CITY 
A study of drug addiction oil Mexi- 
can university campuses, undwj 
taken by the psychology faculty « 
the National University of McxicOi 
revealed that " nt o niinlmum " fully 
15 per cent of the student popu»* 
lion (in the National University •* 
well us institutions throughout *na 
provinces) consume drugs »na 
stimulants, gone rally because th*y 
have “ grave emotional mid psycho- 
logical problems.” . 

The in-depth research admitted 
that its percentage figure Is con- 
servative and that actual drug 
addiction may be much higher wj • 
unfortunately, tiie number or 
dents resorting to drugs is inc C®. «; 
inp. The psychology faculty wh'cj 
initiated the study as a base ror 
drive to reduce campus drug a 
tion, said a brooder study w> 
pered by lack of funds. 

Compiled statistics show dwt o . 

In five students smoko « nk ert 
70 per cent are chr0 "! c nl -,d (hreo 

of alcoholic beverages , u^onis 

consume halluctaiW'T,'"^ a re 
or LSD pills. S^Ses using 
partial lo ampheta ® t,, slu dy 
these ns stimulants 10 0 eliminate 

concentration, er « . ac ,j V ity. 

fatigue produced by 8 cX . 

In this division ***$f.M- 
pressed particular '^irreversible 
am photam Ines P rod “5f H iL reducing 
psychotic effects, n« 1J me mory 
cerebral faculties sud 1 ,?* while 
and retention of sl f„ Mexico W 
there are restrictions In affl 

purchase amphetamines fl f 

violated either by the 
prescriptions from « P , n 
physicioos or open J’ / ijule 
pharmacies. . (Mexico has . 
no control over pharmaceutical v 
ducts, self-medicaiion is J "« 
ailment; and virtually all ani^ 
tics, drugs, etc. can be bougm 
out prescription)- . . i. lW . 

An anil-drug , drive is *° . b ,5 h o U gh 
ched on Mexican campusos. aHh^ 
(he, , extv: t-, .fpi;. ..this , Is ^ ■ 
unknown. 1 


o borne and outside, ana like to be able to Mr Birley, a Ware of the disquiet expressed 
ostia her -> with no fears” over die concept of direct funding, says this 

a usassi nation attempt on a former Lord 

fflin ff.TonuSi !L.rE oil S' 

«»Uon a firebomb damaged a building in he consideied , • ' u , 

*i centre of Belfast which is used as an The polytechnic s budget js Planned to g«>'' 
‘“we for the faculty of art nnd design. *>y 4J par cent in " 1070^ rSlJJad 

the nolyicol.ii lc wants to concentrate on « “ U. 


Mr Birley, aware of the disquiet expressed gunshot, chest and knee wounds,- and at 


over die concept of direct funding, says this a real loss in treating the more chronic type 
is perhaps through fear that a possible fumre of injury such as rheumatoid arlihritis ", Mrs 
totalitarian government might interfere with Bell said. But the Province's appalling road 
au institution's academic Integrity. The real- traffic accident* toll has been much mote 
ity, he feels, Is however far from unhealthy, significant ‘than the bombs and shootings. * 

" We have had absolutely,, but absolutely, no Professor Roger Ellis, dean of tho faculty, 


, . - r has reacted quickly to suggesriuus that parn- 

««ton a^ firebuiub 1 danuunS a’ huiJdiiin in be considered acotlemic ", ho says. * medicals are best ■trained In the health set* 
2 centre of lSfnst which d is used as an The polytechnic^ budget is planned to grow vices rather, than in association with higher 
iUMe for the facuUy of art nul dcsLn by -D per cent in 1978-79, end looks forward education. "I believed an Integrated profes- 

-n,. -I "V I y . 10 a li nor cent growth 111 1979-80, followed clonal degree represents a mo sc useful 

AstpVcTA rs"f ccS i. { v 2 i p- s saTpSisiaRTi sst 1 on, ‘ voc "- 

Utoafc’TllS ttSdoTun’K'Mte 1. mo P'lmclnlc ,1... bonoflte.l from ,Pr.fo.»r EUI. . taoply bdl.,. ihu ciuwnt 


Research plays a major part In the poly- 
technic's work. The technology faculty is in- 
volved In a number of projects ln association 
with the Royal Victoria Hospital, including 
developing portable dcfibriilating equipment 
for the cardiology department, and long-term 
work on electronic blood-pressure measure- 
ment during pregnancy. Perhaps the most 
interesting revolves around the damage new- 
born babies can do la their ears when they 
bawl in the enclosed space of incubator* 

Tho faculty of science has staff working 
with tile hospital to find a definitive test to 
bp used to detect cystic fibrosis, both iu suf- 
ferers and carriers. Work is also being car- 
ried out in collaboration with. the Department 


*«ns the politics of the men of violence, 
m espousod tho cunso of making Ulster a 
wffr place to live, and despite the " ncu- 
*« line to which it sticks has championed 
yh pnliclos as integrated education and 
omlon. The Socialist Society, which Is the 
“Wsr, if not the only political power m 
union, refuses lo Identify with Repub- 
Kln hm, and renounces nationalism. 

The union hns only recently pledged full 
“Pport for the Ponca, Jobs and Progress 
!/®paigii which has boon endorsed by tho 
jutonal Union of Students. The common 
“»rc of bpth staff mid students is a return 
■normality, and the common cause is that 
polytechnic should bo nn instrument of 
‘Wcvmg that aim. 

A major Innovation is a one-yenr fellow- 


of Agriculture on' fungicides, glaciation, and 
the fish population of Lougih Arno. 

iftt current The polytechnic offers a number of teacher 
tho para- fellowships cacti year, enabling senior school 
education- staff to take three mouths oft and examine 


i iT Belf ast ” but V' policy decision was mado students. . teaching materials can be employed, 

otherwise.’ Strong words— and the faculty's intentions As part of the development oE continuing 

Thn mvhitectiiral nhllosnnhy of the Jordans- bear them out. It already offers the only education, a vast range of short courses is 
titwii cniiimis is one which stnff and students CNAA-opproved spocdi tiierapy degree and organ hod, making polytechnic expertise avail- 
Mthnr lave or hnte. Tlio polytechnic's maid there are plans afoot for the first degree to be able to tlio community, often In response to 

hliilSino load off of a central mail ov wide offered in occupational therapy. requests from professional or community 

rai-rldor which runs the longtii oF the existing The polytechnic also meshes closely with groups. 3,000 took such courses hist year. >■ 
development. Building is still going on, and the economic life of the Province through T he cultural aspects of the polytechnic’s 
nerhans the most controversial aspect of the two recent innovations. The teaching c 01 * 1 * role in the Province are soen in its comribu- 

nolvtechnic's future Is the plan to move the jinny concept started last May to try to tion to music and drama. Music is well-estab- 

nrt^and design faculty into new buildings ha ruoss tivo lui th le v eloftai ent len ui red Hshed, offering a diploma, ond thote ate hopes 

=£ t 1 fc'assMte sjdfc 

were approved m Sj directly to involve good graduates more ^ 


y, ond in detail aspects of their work — developing a 
potent ini now curriculum, looking at thie way new 
teaching materials con be employed. 

Rent Ions As part of tlio development of continuing 
the only education, a vast range of short courses is 


CNAA-opproved spocdi therapy degree and organized, making polytocMiic expertise avail- 
therc are plans afoot for tho first degree to bo able to tlio community, often In response to 


j. iiiuuvaLiuii is u uiiu-juul iwi.v..- were nupivrisH »•* — » - — v a' * «i in 

in peace studies. Mr Paul Rogers, a mo vo, bringing tiie vdioie malty on to «io 
««mdaiy school teacher, lias taken on the jordanstowit campus for the first time, cannot 
5?^ ‘J looking at teaching materials wluch be accomplished before the eariy WBus. 

developed into a curriculum for pence p r i V ntelv many staff and students in 
jj. dles which will be feasible in the schools f acu lry hone that it never happens, and that 


offered in occupational therapy. 


requests from professional or community 
groups. 3,000 took such courses hist year. *• 
Tha cultural aspects of the polytechnic’s 
role in the Province are soen in Its contribu- 
tion to music and drama. Music is well-estab- 


1 fnJ 1***1 up IGUVIUJC All UIU jai 

id SP es ‘ He is being financed by the t h ( 

1 Rowntree Trust and a number of ra 

' rtS. S pou P* «*e helping with the project, , 
' st^g S ,as already taken him to. the United [j,, 

ianftatffn d l nts take ^ W®" 1 P ri ^ e L n th 1 be 

: i So , many students wonted a formal r0( 

pnSi?i n ^ th,s yeBr tiiat t,uec separate be 
cercm o»J€s have had to be 

have graduated since mi 
1 wa * founded in 1971. Then tli 

students and tlio total hns .j n 


were approvod in the* early l?70i, but the Srec W^to " involve' ToodgtdTra^^ more disc l plin os form oniy a part of its activi- 

aini is parricolurlv & 

be. accomplished 1 ^ ’ brfo« ^ ^ j, 98 ^ taVh flyeK to Ulstermen tbrougSf the JPolyim.sica scheme. 

Privately many ■ off and stui dcnti s in ju amn u fi7ms wlio are so vital ftr indus- SueTrlesman, who has been given the task 

faculty hone that *t never aSS trial regeneration. “In the very short time of rawylng drama at the pplytechnic, initiolly 

the cost of tlio new exteiision, cunenuy Wfl hayfl 1)Q , d ^ Mheme runn i ng has been ? support to other subjects such aa occu- 

£3.5m, will prove prohibitive. moasses very successful," says pro-rector Mr Bob pation ;ol therapy, confesses she is worried at 

Certainly the faculty, wlncli encompasses ^f 0 ' ston -tho abundance of talent which is' not har ; 

fine art, Kiriptm 1 “{jj ® n ? £ Art before Side by side with the teaching company »ossed. She sees her role as redressing thq 
tvas tiie old Ulster CoHejji ," CI , u is Polytechnic Innovation ( and’ Research - Imbalance of the educational system Jp some 

beemn ng a part : ol ftho W«S Contre-wfilch mnk.es polytechnic expertise way. But when It. comes to hihodnclng nfty 

roots deeply set in tiie city centre anu « ava u B ble to the community. developments in drama to the people, some- 

be loath to leave York Street Ao Klu8tratlou o£ the close ] ink9 bchveen of q culture 'gap opens up. “There Is ■ 

It produces a high sonoaiao t W u t[lQ p a i 7tec lialc and Northern Ireland tendency for locaf drama groups Id regard 


..ot* deeply set in no W ’ centre — a -'uYble to the com. 'nun 

be loath to leave Yoik Street aB j An illustration of thi 

It produces iM»h ° t h a cRy. A the polytechnic and 
in the Isolation of industry occurs Jn, the 


mrives uu ii * ’-**''*■ “'"j j,. the isolation of industry occurs la the faculty of business 
TJ°S^ h r^nn\ Xwed Lhc initiative taken: administration. been ^cioseJy 


the main campus showed 


involved in structuring courses, and tills has 


oow ajuuents an a ino iuibi n«» -m 

Pmln« *- tod *0.7,500. An increasing pro- dan 


maui i-ohm' , i k a ..j slogan- involved in structuring course 

S mug rite o^herj^' 8 ® ' ^uh paid off in terms not only of 

end walls of city centra terraces J antMc h courses but iu the 


placements on . Ulster society, 


Look Back in Anger as the most revolution- 
ary tiling.” 

Sport is a major way of bridging the gaps In 
Ulster society. The' students' rugby football 


E ion ir ,B 1 , i wo * increasing pru- jianiwu emi w«« - — 

tim'p alPi^ . •h® students, and the total colourful murals. f , , reluctance to ^veiy businoli degree graduate last year sports on the opposite aides of tlio. religious 
^ is l:ir « ttcd The art and des inn: fat *. *et|6* a job-despite a 'high level of - barrier-are going on a jointtour of America 
Tlienni'cV " 81 - 82 * move out of the cj^is recog.u ^ uaelnj , loyjt]ent . • . .. . ' next Easter. 

A^actsa high proportion polytechnic . abo(]t ]jes wicll Ulster’s unemployment problem has had T h c polytechnic boasts a sports centre 

^elopmoBf S dcnta ' reflecting ilie j-apid whether it act'iauy B i r i oy , for one, is major implications for thc fqculty. m terms which must be the envy of comparable* Jnstir 
.Par* time courses. Only GO the f e P„ a . ll 7hm rho advantages of bringing of demand far professional *a6 1 sub-degree tutions in Eiigiaud nud Wales. Two main halls 
J! Intake. is under 21. c ? nvlu £& SiiteXic WBfitAr on one tatm- level courses. The facultv as with othors at provide foi . seve „ different sports to-, be 

« o c r;f,= fr fS MtfS ^ ^s„ lc , flIturo dCTClopment „ 

eave number of pupils who forms part of the srouing i y isolated , The business faculty staff are still waiting 1 0 m n d E imiand au d wSes • ■ 

'ow-grode rU Wlttl n ° ° levels and at beu tion and, was ^community wiiich for demaud for part-time oJqces to fall. T^my b0 “ lna ^ llfilan . d . • ... wtA . 

clueless k„ s whi ch Would be regarded as position in a remote rural » w could not see tho mltiol demand holding As one senior administrator said: We 

Iihs had great difficulty in uaining us caao. ^ djey ave stin Waiting for a relaxation. . hdve had over die past eight ^Mr*! a tery 




1 aiUflciuo 7 ■* ““CKgrounos. me numuw i 4 * i. niiroost is at innisa-nien, / — r — ~ 

tubstanii^i „ e J“y|5 S school with A levels is that the only oth from p j or dan S town, which who do n °* the , 8ri 

.Wales; -but « ^ or * n England and some 100 miles , f acu hy of educa- with HND standards, 

leave sclSftf 0 . i®, *« number of pupils who forms part of *£? -JI^EecJ use of its isolated , The business faculty stai 


grade yot can co'po 


staff are still waiting 


ft H||mk 

^public students come from the 

f be water f°W travel from “across 


Ulster : | deterred by the picture 
‘ • BrUw]^ (ojlevisim^ • 


ing A f fS- -rr ,:s zzz i : ^’fessasa s-asi-; 

i British iclevisiiiii. .of qocjal. i »>.. 
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B THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPlpm pv^ ] 

Maggie Richards reports on a unique experiment involving unemployed teenagers ~ 



Hie slogans daubed on a wall oppo- 
site Brooke Perk Youth Centre in 
Londonderry are unequivocal: 
"Proves rule " declares one, "Brits 
Out " urges another. They provide 
a bitter reminder of flic ivnsinns 
that Haunt Northern Ireland, and 
of rite underlying problems of un- 
employment and disadvantage 
which have dogged the province 
for generations. 

But at Brooke Park nn effort is 
being made to counter the eftects 
of these problems. For the past 20 
months lha centre has been in- 
volved in a unique educational ex- 
periment which has proved so 
successful that it is now being ex- 
panded to other parts of Ulster. 

The scheme, entitled Youth ways, 
was established as a pilot project in 

J anuary, 1977, in two areas — Brooke 
'ark m Londonderry, and at u 
youth centre in Crai^avon. It was 
designed to attrnct jobless young- 
sters aged 16 to 19, but where 
You ill ways differed dramatically 
from other work programmes was 


In Its target group — the very 

be L tom of the academic heap. In 


Ulster terminology they have been 
dubbed the " 5-U " group: unquali- 


fied. untrained, unemployed, un- 
motivated and unwanted by the rest 


motivated and unwanted by the rest 
bf society. 

After almost two years the 
scheme in the two centres is judged 
to have been an outstanding success 


b motivating participants to seek 
jobs or to undertake further edu- 
cational opportunities, and, cruci- 
ally, 4n' reasserting their 4elf- 
esteein. 

it may also come to be regarded 
« a significant development in the 
trend . towards more informal 
approaches in the further education 


pants become acquainted on nn in- 
formal basis, and emphasis is placed 
on the development of a collective 
identity within the group. 

Phase Two, held at a youth centre 
rather than in tin educational Insti- 
tution to preserve the informal 
atmosphere, consists of un Intensive 
job sampling exercise. Each Youth- 
ways .- participant is offered the 
opportunity to experience six dif- 
ferent types of employment, rang- 
ing from social and community ser- 
vice to clerical and factory work. 

Having, completed the initial 
sampling, each young person is in- 
vited to select two sectors for mure 
concentrated periods of job experi- 
ence during Phase Three. 

As the final weeks of ihc course 
approach, the Youth ways group em- 
barks on another residential period 
— tliis t-lme involving a range of 
leisure activities attd designed to 
broaden knowledge of recreation a I 
pursuits and to instil confidence 
when tackling new situations. 

Apart from the two residential 
e-lcmeiits of the course, time is 
divided int o periods spent on job 
placement and sessions at Lhe 
youth centre whore special atten- 
tion is placed on character develop- 
ment and confidence building. In 
the final phase time is allotted for 
specific projects to be conducted 
by the Individual or by the group, 
and oriented towards work or tile 
community. 

For the pilot projects. Youth ways 
Candidates were identified by the 
local employment service nnd In- 


vited to rinrh'cipaie by the scheme's 
tutors, but us links with otliur 
agencies have been forged, referrals 
hove come from other social and 
welfare organizations. Once a enndi- 
date has indicated a willingness to 
take part in the scheme, a folio w- 
up approach is made to explain Lhe 
project to parent*. 

Originally four tutors were 


sector, and hold important lessons 
for secondary sellouts on wnys of 


meeting tho needs of lower ability 
pupils In their final years of com- 
pulsory education. • 


pUlsory. education. ■ 

^Before Youthways began at the 
two centres, preliminary studies 
were carried out to assess the typo 
ptdttcspauts the scheme needed 
to reach. The research revealed a 
group, J»i| Robles®, aond-liienwe and 
merges 





loutlnvnys tutors have (o combat the problems of bnd housing niul terrorist groups. 


finpointeil to take’ charge of each 
.the two pilot schemes, super- 


vising groups of no more than 20 
young people. Rocent transfer of 


mcreqgingfy Te sen tful-'yq ting people ‘ 
Who Arid, escaped *ho ibdaistream . 


eduoAWjinal and Jdb, 'opportunities 
provision-, fendi. were existing . in a 
twilight world' made >up principally 


twHight world' made *up principally 
& ; immediate , .family vatvd a Jew 

MngA fnfonJn • 


(Idee friends. ,. 

.-.Those most' Jikoty Xd ; qualify for 
the scheme had puibnbly left school 


haVeilalled to- find worjc or been 
ypabl? tq ohtAlri permanent employ- 
medt; Manjr ; 'would fast'be approach, 
ing the.. category of unemployable,: 
the 'study, concluded. 

Voathways would aim to -entree', 
youngsters on .to U.yveek . 
courses In Informal surrcuiidihgs ‘In’ 
their, own locality. Programmes 
would be designed to offer students 
an insight into a variety of working 
eiwlLtmmfrata and to Introduce them 
t.o, the possibility of .continuing their 
education.' But the prihcipa] object 
ol the scheme would be to boost 
their self -confidence add help them 
relate tfiorfe positively to society. 

-Londonderry, where the iinem- 
J»lpymeht rate dropped cully 
recently to 19 ‘ per cent; was con- 
sidered a prime site for a pilot pro- 1 
[ect Craigavon, - with a rather 
better employment refcord— though 
Mill poor by general United King- 
dom standards^-would provide an 
interesting coritrasr, it was sug- 
gested.- . “ 

Essentially, die original curricu- 
han format has changed little since 
the inception of the project, though 
the Jeugrti of the course has been 
extended by several weeks in several 
of ihe newer schemes. 

Phase One of Youtbways com- 
prises a week's residential induction 
to the -course, which has come to be 
judged by tutprs and young people 
alike as a crucinl element. At this 
stage tutors and Youth wavs' oar lieu 


the scheme from the youth service 
t®; further, education has led. to the 
allocation . of :tbrco tutors ■ for. each 
group, back-up Resources Kelqg sup- 
plied- by tile- colleges, ... 

Brooke Mark's present .coul'so 
boasts 19 participants;- -.Tutor in 
charge at the. ceutre Is Ml- John 

Donaghy who came to Youth ways 
a “ Q r »® P® n °d of worldng with 
alcoholics. He views . unemploy- 
ment and reliance on social security 
as yet another form of dependertte.- 
qs. equally debilitating to the indi- 
' vidual as addiction to drink,- '. 

(Recruits to Youth ways have 
already become totally submissive 
top authority, and he sees his takk 
ppirtg » highly delicate one : to 
-.aht-.irt" a supportive manner while 

'ATirtllTfQDin fW ’ . 


encouraging scheme participants to 
become Independent, and to resist 
the temptation to become over- 


tfie temptation to become over- 
pro tecrive or authoritarian. 

. Brooke Park considerable 


emphasis is 1 .placed, on aroup discus- 
Sion and Intm-reaction between 
Youtbways participants and tutors, 
nurtured so carefully in the first 
residential week of the course. Each 
& oup constancy 

urged to tqke life seriously " and 
required to examine his or her own 
personal role , in relation to the 
other participants. 

( The progress of Youth ways* two 
has been . faithfully 
monitored From the beginning by a 
unit oE the Central Economic Ser- 
vice, based. at the Northern Ireland 
Department of Finance. 

AM early report on the first SO 


ss. 

avpn, suggested Youthways had 
greatly assisted them 1 in finding 


work or continuing their education, 
“ . m< ? re r0 cent study, yet to lie 
published, confirms this view. . 


oF tlio group under investigation. 

The latest interim report, which 
reviews the first 12 months of 
operation, endorses the initial find- 
ings and concludes that Youtbways 
has prompted significant and lasting 
changes of attitude nmoqgst pnrticf- 
ponts. The majority of young people 
who have passed through tho 
scheme at tho two centres have 
been very positively occupied at 
work or in education for a reason- 
able period silica leaving. 

The study also reveals that Youth- 
ways participants were generally 
former pupils of secondary inter- 
mediate schools (the province has 
not yet switched to a comprehensive 
system) and possessed few formal 
qualifications. Only 10 par cent had 
• obtained CSE passes, 4 per cent had 
succeeded in a GCE subject. 

Generally, Youtbways participants 
came from families classified to 
belong to the bottom two socio- 
economic groups — in more than half 
of the families there were at least 
four children, and in over 40 per 
cent of cases the family's major 
wage earner was either unemployed 
or sick. Three quarters of the 
Youthways recruits lived in 
municipal housing. 

At the time of completion of the 
survey of 70, per cent of those who 
had taken part in the scheme had 
gained employment, were attending 
an educational course, or under- 
going industrial training. 

perform an co was compared 
with tbe progress of a group of 
similar age and background who 
had opted not to participate in 
Youthways. Under 45 per cent of 
rnis group were occupied in similar 
pursuits, i 

Among the Youthways group, 26 


for jobs, two-thirds hud obtained 
interviews and 15 pci- cem had u 
post pending. 

They have also looked further 
afield than before — obtaining work 


going question, posed in ilieJatMl 
research report, of wild her Yairo 
ways is fulfilling its original objeo 


in iho public services, craft areas 
and with • the sociul services : all 


and with ■ the sociul services ; all 
sectors untouched by tho non- 


Youthways group. 

Aipnrt from obtaining a glowing 
research report, Youthways in 
Londonderry has made a consider- 
able impression on local cmployeis. 

.From the outset, the importance 
of liaison with local industry was 


realized, and advisory panels con- 
sisting of employ er* 1 trade unionists 
and education officials were estab- 


lished for both pilot projects. Per- 
haps, too, the Londonderry scheme 
was fortunate in obtaining the sup- 
port of Mi- James Doherty — not 


only a major employer but also 
chairman of the region's education 


and library board (the Northern 
Ireland equivalent of the l.e.a edu- 
cation committee). 

But he is not the only represen- 
tatlve of industry to be enthusiastic 
abotit the scheme: At the smnll 

firm of Ulster Ceramics, Mr Hilton 
Robinson has employed several 
former Youthways participants. Ho 
argues -that the scheme benefits 
both employer'" and prospective 
employee, giving both an oppor- 
tiinity to obtain some insight Into 
each other. 


wnys is luiimuig ns iuik '"** 1 ”“'V 
rive of reaching the most severeij 
disadvantaged young people— « 
whether there is yet another strait 
which the scheme has fsileo.* 
attract. . . . 

One of the most avidly mieresiM 
spectators watching the progre« o' 
Youthways has been Lord McKMUj 
M inister of State for Northern 
laud, whose brief encompasses 
province's education service. 

He is convinced the new 
with further education will benen 
the programme in the long ww, 
encouraging more young people 
continue their education ana 
ing for greater expansion or 
Youthways project, through f" 
availability of additional reM u rros. 

Freeing the youth 
other non-educatlonal i«»* 
he suggests, also help /alien 


young pcuino J-DT 

through tho Youthways, att. more 
. i.Art. .k. incivpp mav ue 


them the answer may Jj e ,.j {0 p~is 
widespread provision ot sryie 
centres ", informal con®? - l have 

youth establishments » 
beon developed Jn. - conc erncc 
Lord Melchett « j{ g C01 ‘Seanec 
that some of t&SZSif 'shouk 


that some of the expe i' r _: eC i %houk 
from tho Youthways prnie c ; s no gec 

now bo related to ih 0 senoo. 
ror, particularly i L^S mci 


pe relationship between 
industry and the scheme has hot 
nod a totally smooth passage. In 
one or two isolated incidents exploJ- 


4IIVJUGIH3 CAI/IUI- 

tatJon was suspected, and particlpa- 
was hurriedly withdrawn. On other 
. p-.ade , unions have 

ffS2S4j n W B » the scheme 
threatened their position. 


make to combat high 

r °To" criticism that Youth^J 
raising expectations J v n llh ,T ter m 

able to, fulfil then] ‘"Jjends th 
he replies: “Nobody P rete " ,j, 

scheme is going .» t 

world — there is *nU |^ vC has 

high unemployment. But ' e 

to ask _ what other « e r ® e cls y0 u r 


mm — — — IIOJ0 Mfi |i ujj. aq 

pec cent were officially classified as 
j obless.whde m tho comparison 


Hie preliminary survey also 
revealed an mcredlble statlsfic-^nn 


attendance rate of SO par cent,- 
phenomenal' when' compared to the 


“ H l comparison 
group 43 per . cent were out of Work. 

In job-seeking activities, Youth- 

P SKEjES' also P° rf o«ned 
ptobtd more determined 
.P r i°£' to embarking on the 


teething 

thM b fe,/h k ffneroHy accepted 
thwBys ° as Y ec t0 he per- 


7 ' s oe per- 

sector 65 ° f the furth€r education 
Fdr’ the' future there is' the iiilri- 1 


VVI * ,l I have-on p]ensanti.Y ^ r ^ 
by tho extent to Which You in 
has managed ?o pewuade tw 
young people to become * n . . 

as well as being impressed b^ 
nuhtbelf' who- MHra acquired 
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Caught in Britain’s own bureaucratic trap 


The plight of black 
Zimbabweans wanting 
t0 continue their studies 
discussed by Peter O’Neill 

u ndreils «f young, black 
jSbabwcans in Britain, frighn.-m.il 
return to Zimbabwe until a 
Jitlemonr is reached, huve hceii 
iurIu in a complex wch of Home 
nffifo regulation* leaving many nT 
ihtm penniless aiui most v.ilh an 

uncertain future. 

According to officials in various 
, iiluntary agencies trying to Iil-I|> 
itain, tne Zimbabweans have mi 
security of stay. Yet while the 
troubles in Zimbubwe continue they 
tfe unable to return home. This 
oejns they con be asked to leave 
Rriiain, possibly to face service in 
, n illegal Rhodesian i.'uiy, mblirtiry 
uitst, torture, hiirassment ami 
joiueilmes execution. 

Decause of .their unclear status of 
mtiouality a government official 
tier* could decide that they should 
|(»e Britain in spite of the indi- 
vdwl saying it was not safe for 
i;o or her to return to Zimbabwe 
u iliac they were frightened to do 
* 

lhe officials in the various agen- 
da preferred not to he nurnoil nor 
iliils of their case histories men- 
bofied for fear of jeopard i/i nn 
bobabweniK here in dealings iviih 
A* Home Office, or authorities in 
liababwc. These tiffiduls say tlnil 
'Zimbabwe a ns arc the direct or 
direct victims of a war and uru 
itfugees with passports or an illegHl 
itpmo in Salisbui'y. They also 
rantflin that they arc the direct 
Kjponsibility of the British Gov- 
mfflent because they support iis 
■ met against the regime. 

About 500 Zimbabweans here are 
k difficulty because of an extremely 
Kiiplcx legal situation involving 
Mdili law and UN Conventinns ou 
nfogee stuLus which leaves them in 
tebo. . This is because the Homo 
KBc« doos not consider them 
MHMs at all, but Tlritish passport 
Uders' from u Comiiionwoaltb 
fwlry..” According to the Home 
W6ce. therefore, they full under 
«1971 Immigration Act und rules 
w Cpmmouweultli Citizens. 

.Hie result of this policy, accord- 
to t one senior ugenev official is 
“Wo ure facing increasing 
Koblams, particularly with black 
[wbabweans, in trying lo regu- 
briM their s tutus in liic UK ami 
, “tre inusr lie a dour and new state- 
8(111 of ixilicv by the Govcrtimuni 


so these people have securirv until 
there is a setilcnicm.'’ 

I his is lilt- general view of vnhin- 
liiry organizations involved, such as 
International University Exchange 
Finut, World University Service, 
United Kingdom Immigrants Advis- 
ory Service ami the Juint Council 
lor tlie Welfare of Immigrants, 
agency workers .said. 

The problem dates !>nck really m 
October, 1975. Since 1966, after 
Rluujesiun Ul)l, there imd been 
small but regular flows of Zimbab- 
wchiis arriving here, mninlv in suidy 
wiili cither their mvii funds from 
relatives or help from the British 
Overseas Development Ministry 
(ODM). The 01) M's record for .such 
assistance is good. Bui ODM really 
stepped up its scholarship scheme 
when the flow Increased to hun- 
dreds a year in 1974. This year 
the .scheme is running at between 
f?»m to X4m in Britain. In 1977 
there were 617 new awards. ODM 
nl. so gives assistance to Zimbab- 
weans abroad in certain cases. 

7 hen,. in Oc tuber 1975, the Home 
Office issued a statement which 
made special arrangements for 
"Rhodesian Africans'' who arrived 
before that month without appro- 
priate .irrangeineius for study und 
their nimmenmice. Thev were 
allowed to stay “exceptionally*'. 
They have had relatively few prob- 
lems in pursuing courses and Llien 
compel ing for jobs because few 
restrictions huve been imposed on 
them. 

But those arriving after (hat dote 
have been classed solely under 
immigration rules. Home Office 
policy states they must show they 
already have pluccs in approved 
educational institutions, arrange- 
ments for fees und maintenance 
grants before setting out for Britain 
and that they intend to leave the 
United Kingdom ut the end of their 
course. 

Those who wish to come to work 
must huve already arranged a job 
and obtained u work permit issued 
by the Dopaitmcnt of Employment 
before coming here. 

Winn has happened to the 500 or 
so In difficulty now is that some 
have finished their studies nod 
therefore no longer huve the right 
to stay. However, they fear to 
rt-lurii, lint they have no right to 
work to maintain themselves 
because of imiuigrutUm rules. 

Olliers have iiuulificd for places 
to continue their higher studies but 
are unable >» raise the finance, 
because though the ODM scholar- 
ship scheme Is generous, demand 
is much gi-eurcr than supply. They 
ulsn have no right to work, even 
ju-if to make ends meet. The re- 





Not allowed to stay and they don't wbiK lo go home. 


niuhulcr arrived in Britain ton late 
in the year to get places on courses 
mid can neither study nor work hs 
of right, nor stay here as of right. 

If they had been classed as refu- 
gees and not students they Would 
nave had few of the restrictions 
previously mentioned as immi- 
grants. Indeed, voluntary agencies 
maintain thm the Brititii Govern- 
ment has failed in the responsibili- 
ties it undertook when it agreed 
with the United Nations High Com- 
missioner for Refugees (UNHCR > 
In 197U, when an *' understanding " 
was reached, tjiflt rbo United King- 


dom would give protection to the 
Zimbabweans as British subjects— 
In other words, freedom of entry 


and freedom from removal. 

There is now a furl bar complica- 
tion since the Interim government 
In Salisbury an not meed that for the 
first time It would call up blucks 
to fight in the army. Until now only 
so-cnHed Uiuidcsiau citizen cate- 
gories of “usians and coloureds" 
could bo called up. A number of 


these have come to Britain as drafr- 
dodgers and have received sympa- 
thetic cousideruuon. Processing 
their settlement now is routine. 

Those -of the Black Zinihahwcnns 
here who could now be called 
up if they were sent hack, arc not 
allowed to claim they are draft 
dodgers because no cull-up papers 
have actuolly been sent out. The 
Home Office sLili continues to 
regu rd them solely as Immigrant 
students, here for a limited time. 

A Home Office spokesman con 
firmed the legal position but dis- 
puted numbers involved. The Home 
Office said it docs not keep specific 
numbers for the various categories 
of cases, so could not give precise 
figures. The spokesman said that 
stud outs in difficulty here were 
given six to 12 months extensions 
after their studies, although again 
could not say IE this was general 
ii nr how innuy were Involved. 

Further, lie said, if student's 
needed work they were allowed lo 
seek a Job. They were not actually 


given work permits, lull they v.i-i-l- 
given leave in work. They also said 
they did try to he sympuihi-;ic. 
Agency workers confirmed tli.i 
uf tc-n the rules were bem by Hu me 
Office official, to help people iru 
this iv us still iur from ,i cki.r. 
general policy. 

The agency officials said il-t 
while it was true peuplu were sun - 
limes given restricted leave id v.t- 1: 
by the Hume Office there were ■ r - ■ 
hurdles to surmount because nf t !i .- r 
immigration status in terms of ■ 
Depat mien i of Employment regu .1* 
tin ns and the job market. 

However, the Home Office -,pnl 
mail said this general area ul w : 
was the responsibility of the Dl-iv 1 - 
■ me nt uf Employment and nuf t.i* 
Home Office. The agency wurl- 1 ■» 
believe L'nr mure positive help ;< 
required from the Home Office. 

A Zimbabwean with no stud -’i 
grant and no job also has gr_-.it 
difficulty in getting .sociul secnr ; \v 
bcciiiise they do not meet l-c 
“ normal requirements". *• 'I 
means » lot of people arc hangir.*' 
around with nn money and nothing 
in du and i lint's no good for i 1 k.ii 
nr society," one agency official said. 

Even worse, sonic black iitihab- 
iveuns have moved com^letulv out- 
side tlie law iiiitl tlie various appeal 
procedures by going underground 
through sheer desperation at tin* 
uncertainty of choir future, Accord- 
ing in agency workers another prob- 
lem is emerging of black Zimbab- 
weans now arriving at ports to guin 
entry. They said there was u grow- 
ing number of refusals uf cniry 
by jiorc officers on grounds nf the 
individual not fulfilling ihc sLrict 
i m mi gratia n requirements. The 

Home Office said they were not 
aware ol’ such on increase in re- 
fusals. 

Wliur disturbs some agency work- 
ers is that British policy is suing 
to make Zimbabweans here hostile 
to the British government when they 
du eventually return' home after a 
settlement. They also predict tliut 
the real injustices nf the Zimbab- 
weans' predicament will be shown 
up if the settlement is not favour- 
able to Rhodesian whites. 

“These arc tho people who have 
defied tlie British Government since 
UD1, have maintained a blatantly 
racist- regime and flRimted their 


racist- regime and flaunted their 
opposition to sanctions. But they 
will then have the right to coma 
here In their tens of thousands, 
many nf Uiont claiming entitle mem 
through their British ancestry. 1U 
fact there are probably more whites 
coming hare now than black Zim- 
babweans claiming protection ", one 
agency worker said. 

The author w unsociuta editor of 
Third World Media. 


Mind bender to go straight 


. brat thing to appreciate about 
. ™ f e$sor John Tnylor, tlmt former 
i 6 psychic movement, is 
, wt He is an out-and-out materialist. 

you understand, in the sense 
\ ST. ® ec ^ to acquire and possess 
. Bood tilings in life— but in the 
. 8K*°P l »iCQl moaning of the word 
nicn stresses that all phenomena 
^explicable in material und 
"Weal terms. 

that when Dr Taylor, 
Coll^I° r r°* n,ft thematic$ at King’s 
im nff London, first came up 
1|S n « spoon-bender extraordinaire 
I rtwiiok.**' his first and only 
I RDlanLt”! 8 fi,,d a Quantifiable 
i Mu?bU ° rt For the seemingly im- 

CiL e ?, ems Il'ich he hud 

artiW* Not for him the more 
- ler S?*d suggestions of Koest- 
theoripi h o 0t j Crs proposed 

statistic*! r« SCd Probabilities and 
s to explain tbe paranurmal. 

which^ U P with u theory 
Ms ^ Mii^i ate u metnl-bendintt 
electric fu? , b Y , long-wovelengtli 
Parts hf fu , E,n 'ltcd by various 
fields ni,* , bujnan body. These 
dvtnkai iJ*?!. thu oscillation of 
. am PUtlM*\ l b e metal which were 
Material 1 - ' grosses i» the 

Tclepathv B Ifu bending resulted, 
other parnnV 08 ls .* poltergeists and 
“plained j” 0n P*I events could be 

"The n,JciJ‘” ilBr terms ' 
e){ Plaiiation : ff ,1I5m suggested as an 
rot requi re l ° r .^cial-oending ^ oes 
of energy exorbitant amount 
transmission r “ oes tbe omission. 
f l ?rtioma*n e .i ® ,ld j.rtKieption of 
hrain ju,E* ,c . radiation by the 

J'hle." he Si, c - 0,n P erok »wp«»* 

Su MrmiJ d ,; sa ? d | a ois 1975 book, 
not; exactly well 


Robin McKie talks to 
Professor John Taylor 
author of Supcnnltuls 

received in serious scientific circles. 
One reviewer described it 18 
scientific joke’’ and **a glorified 
Sunday colour supplement — wjucn 
didn’t stop it following Taylors 
previous book, Black Holes the 
find of the Universe ? into the top 
10 nf best-sellers. 

And not only did Supermimls 
endear him to his publishers, it 
u(«o earned him u place In rite aitec- 
t in ns of psychic believers. He was 
even named Scientist of the Yeai 
by the Psychic News. 

It is questionable whether that 
event marked Taylor’s determuia- 
liuii to follow through the issues 
raised in Supcrwind* to a more 
respectable point of view— but ce r- 
luiulv since then lie has worked 
dilligc-ntly on rigorous tests on 
people who dai into have para- 
normal powers. This cndeavotii 
achieved fruition in a recent issue 
of Nature when Taylor published 

a paper which indicated he no 

longer believes in the possibility of 
the paranormal. 

This time, Professor J 0 y ,o 'rP,® Z 
hans stung hy criticism ot nix 
decidedly simple experiment al tech- 
niques outlined in 
used a battery of sophisticated 

devices including el ^S !3d 

dvtecioi s, video-tape reefers and 

skin electrodes. logcthej 
fellow King's ( ollciir ri«r, ur 
I-.. Bul-,muvs!;i, te.t> »«••* wr,,eu 


out nn people who claimed powers 
of nieud liending, • dowsing, tele- 
kinesis and psychic healing. 

Under the new severe conditions, 
not a single paranormal event was 
observed und there was no evid- 
ence of uny electromagnetic radia- 
tion. Dowsing could bo oxplaincd 
ax subconscious muscular twitches, 
faith healing wns a purely psycho- 
logical event and there was uo sign 
of any of the infoniouti spoon -bund- 
ing or telekinesis, the research era 
state in the article. 

Professor Taylor denied he has 
recanted his original views— subse- 

S experiments had merely 
to support. a hypothesis sug- 
gested ns a consequence nf earlier, 
loss-sophisticated research. How- 
ever, lie did admit he was perhaps 
a little premature In suggesting the 
electromagnetic theory. But he 
added : “ Many physicists publish 
papers that arc found to be wrong 
later.- They are not necessarily 
fools because they attempted to 
understand things . 

The exercise hod also been use- 
ful because it forced him to act as 
an experimenter to try to substan- 
tiate his theories. However, there 
is little doubt that Professor Tay- 
lor is a slightly chastened man after 
his experiences in dealing with 
science popularization and his 
dabblings with Lhe paranormal 
After a long involvement in 
science journalism, which included 
writing for tlie new defunct Science 
Journal, fronting Capital Radio's 
science phone-in show, and pro- 
ducing popular science books, he 
seems set on h full-time return to 
his studies in quantum physics, 
professor Taj: I or studied mat he- 



Uri Gel lei's powers were a challenge. 

mntics at Cambridge, guined a PhD i 
in pure mathematics und then 
worked on nuclear physics at < 
Princeton. He later took a post at 
Southampton University before 
becoming professor of mat home tics 
ut King’s College. 

He quotes bis father, a chemist, 
as n great influence on his life. 
His father's philosophical leanings 
led him to an interest in the 
problems of the mind. He ran a con- 
ference in Trieste on mathematical 
theories of neural networks and 
later produced a book. The Shape of 
Minds to Come in which lie tried to 
distil tl.'e must interest ing develop- 
ments in recent brain research. It 
was while working in.this field that 
he first came across the problems 
raised by people whn seemed to 
have paranormal powers. To what 
extent was the mind free of the 
body, he wondered. . , 

But in the meantime,, he Imd been 
appointed professor 91' physics <ar 
Southampton University where -lie 
began work (.n panicles -physics und 


? uiui turn mccl'/aulcs. Later he .truns- 
ei-red his research effort tu King's 
College where he took over bis pre- 
sent post from Sir Hermann Bondi. 
It was this work which formed the 
basis of Black Holes — t/ic End of 
the Universe? in ivhich.be tried to 
clarify recent findings about the 
nature of these postulated collapsed 
stars wliich arc so dense that even 
light cannot leave their surfaces. 

The result was not well received 
by academic critics. Professor Hcw- 
isli of Cambridge described it as 
more reminiscent- of tlie lurid views 
nf Hieronymcms Bosch ihuu of Ihc 
real situation. 

-Now that he has left these con- 
troversial arenas, he will perhaps 
find life less lively.. However, with 
an anticipated H-hour day schedule 
working nn unified field, theory 
— which attempts to combine the 
disparate disciplines of ij.quajiti.iift 
nna -relativity theories — it 1 isir-linr 
likely he will have much time tn 
it uriev jL b u ; ■ * . ■ ' 
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Mr Alu ii Duiium* ilfiirrin, rcrsoiiii) rw- 
*ter ni tin? lliilvd'sif.v or lliulmm, lins 
liirt-n iiioniutcil v» a |imi>nat chair of 
physics 

Mr Wlllfani llurrteiin, rcailcr ur t In- 
Uni vers) ty of Umlum, has lictu pr or no- 
ted to a personal clialr of Kusstan. 

Mr Charles Krnurt flurloutl Crunflcld, 
reader In theology at ihc University or 
Durham, has been pm muted in u per- 
sonal chnir of theology. 

Mr It (chard May nurd Case, reader in 
physiology In the department of phvalu- 
University of Newcastle upon 
Tyne, lias been promoted ici the chair 
of physiology at the University of Man- 
chester- from October 1, 1979. In suc- 
cession lo the lute ProjessL«- j. N. 
Mills. 

Mr Peter Stanley, at present reader hi 
media nit - of engineering In the U nicer - 
•He of Nottingham . has been appointed 
to a chair of Jiicchjnfcal engineering at 
the University of M and tester from 
January 1, 1979. in succenslcm to Pro- 
fessor Jack Diamond. 

Mr Jolin Sail, reader in patltulngy In 
nio department of rheumatology In die 
University of Manchester, has been pro- 
moted to the clialr of mien- articular 
pathology. 

Professor Bober I Kenneth Macleod, for- 
mer professor and director of the 
School of Architecture, University of 
British Columbia, Vancouver, lias been 
appointed to the second chair of archi- 
tecture In ihe University of Bristol. 


Awards 


Tlie Rt Honorable Hie Viscount Ridley 
has been made an honorary fellow erf 
Newcastle upon Tyne polytechnic tot 
Ms major contribution to cite develop- 
ment of the polytechnic and region. 

, B. W, Whorl ow, senior lecturer 
In the University of Surrey's depart, 
meat of physics, has received the first 
annual award of rite British Society of 
Rheology, in recognition of his out- 
standing services to the society. 


Open University 
programmes 
December 3-8 

Sunday December 3 

•■c a 

10.50 ' S.-tpnri- faun-l.itlon c/hnrM- Pi'tlvllftn 
fir.jD Kxi't-rtiiii-iiis (Hitm- 

TS.1S ■ Ttio iir« fnn el tile: cutiil ipeu; 
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U nfversiiios 

Durham 

Personal Renders : Philip Kadfurd M.iv 
(education) ; George Anthony Lob jolt 
Johnson (geology). Honorary lecturer : 
Dr J. A. Tuck (literary) ■ Lecturers : 
A. J. Slade f computing) ; J. G. Aired 
(school of education) ; Tutor : B. 

Bright (industrial studies). Administra- 
tive assistant: Captain J. A. L. Clarke 
(Graduate Suclety). 

Edinburgh 

Senior lecturers ; S. R. Engkmnn fcom- 
omnltty medicine) ; F. D, Johnstone 
(obstetrics and gynaecology) ; A. R. 
Gray (tropical animal heal di— tem- 
porary). Lecturers : J, F. Rowland 
(accounting and business method) ; G. 
Owen tanimol health) ; J. C. BonsaJI 
(archeology) ; A. j. Pci ten burg 

[archaeology) ; J, A. Cooke (astro- 
numy) j C. L. Pritchard (chemical en- 
gineering) ; J. Herd man (English lire fu- 
ture -creative writing) ; M. Hammer 
(fine art) ; C. McC. Graham (geology) ; 
miss A. M- Dewar (medicine — Western 
General Hospital, part-time) ; Dr Mar- 
garet Whitmore (orthopaedic surgery, 
part-time) ; Dr Margaret K. Colquhoun 
(pathology, part-time | F. Ccrvero and 
D. Ellis (physiology) ; C. G. Fairhurn 
(psychiatry) j B. W. Roberts (restore- 
live dentistry) ; 9. E. Wool mail (Scott 


law) ; C. I.. L'luik (Miriul lulniiiiisira- 
linn) ; A. J. Kariinril frnclal anthrop- 
ulngy ; Mrs P. M. Jeffrey and R. 
Jeffrey (sociology, pjri-tlmc) ; Miss 
S- M. Ci tepln {veterinary anainmy) ; 
Miss J- L. Sutton (veterinary patho- 
logy) i Mrs L. Palridgc (zoology) ; Miss 
I 1 . M. Preston (zoology). Temporary 
icc Hirers : N. S. Raghavan and w, D. 
Taylor (chemical engineering) ; R. 
Hume (child life and health) ; V. 
HtmteiUuk (clinical surgery) : L. D. 
Smith (computer science) ; D. J. Prottd- 
hiol (economic htetnry) ; Miss F. E. 
Ci.ilnun (English language) ; Mrs L. 
Radley (fine art) ; R. P. Noble 
(forestry and natural resources) ; 1. 
Pearson (linguistics) j R. J. Amos 
(mathematics) ! J. F. P. Kerin (ob- 
stetrics and gynaecology) ; R. J. C. 
-Steele (pathology) ; J. C. McCeorge 
and G. A. Mackenzie (physics) ; Miss 
R- G. Evans (politics) ; Miss V. S. 
Blank enhom (Scottish studies) ; Mm 
A. Paterson and P. C. Crompton (social 
administration) ; R. M. EdclMen (tropi- 
cal unlmat health). 


Lecturers t A. J. Palmer (geography) j 
D. Witeon (Archeology In the depart- 
ment of adult education) ; Gcrda Grade 
(German). Temporary lecturer : part- 
time : 5. yt. Morris (Institute of Edu- 
cation). Senior research fellow : Mar- 
garet Spuf/ord (history). Research 
fellows : D. K. Dunn and Gebricllc M. 
Heothcotte (education) ; li. N. Row- 
land (biological sciences) ; R. Hull 
(cony niter science), Biophysicist r 
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i?« . y S of graphic design by the Inte lluns Schlcger : bus stop, 
SlhVinl^f v'l poster. 1942 ; Penguin hooks symbol. 19G6, An 
n f h t y i Zcr0t i lh £ pseudonym he used, is being belli at 
North Stuffs Polytechnic until December 19. 
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Grants 


Universities 

Newcastle upon Tyne 

Chemistry— £11,050 from die SRC to 
support a project entitled " B-Thiolac- 
tonea and B-Lacion-ES as sy nth ons " 
under fho direction of Dr R. J. 
Stoodlcy. 

Physics-— £22,500 from Darcsbury 

Laboratory Science Research Council 
to support research into phoiolonlzatlon 
of positive iuns under the direction of 
Professor K. Dolder ; £14,982 from the 
SRC to suppoit retouch Into charge 
exchange between caesium tons under 
the direction of Professor K. Dolder. 
Civil engineering — £17,878 from the 
SRC for research into traffic control 
management and routing in relation (o 
urban road networks, under the direc- 
tion of Professor P. J. Hills ; £10,408 
front the SRC for research on an 
Investigation into the -scope for 
dirferant distribution strategies for 
□wee retell commodities under the 
direction of Professor P. J. Hills. 
Electrical and Electronic engineering — 
E38.490 From the Department of lndua- 
try for Tesearch into Investigation of 
the preparation and processing nf thin 
ftUns to provide stable precision reals- 
tors under the direction of Dr C. A. 
Walley. 


Kingdom Atomic Energy Authority 
to support tlic project fiitu compara- 
tive risks of electricity generating 
fuel systems In the United Kingdom to 
be carried put In ihe Energy Centro 
under the direction 0 r Professor G. R. 
Balnbridge ; £25,300 from the SRC 
to support (he project Into aero- 
dynamic Investigation nf ducted pro- 
pollers wi* uniform and non-uniform 
approach now under file direction of 
Professor R. 1. Lewis ; £53,030 from 
lhe . ^£ parrmenl of Industry to sup- 
port the project Into computer-aided 
CBm _, n . n d linkage mechan- 
isms being carried out In the Design 
unit under the direction of Mr D. A. 
Hofmann. 

Mining engineering— £50,887 from the 
Department of Energy fur research 
into development .if offshore <jj|. 
ileitis by tunnels and uiidcrgruund 
excavation, under die direction or 
Professor E. L. J. Potts. 

School of Education — £33,409 from 
Wm, Dawson and Suns Limited for 
research on historical -bibliography 
Wallfs thB d rcctlQn of Mr P. J. 
Agrlcullural blodiemlslry- £30,000 from 
the Wellcome Trust Tor research on 
aspects of digestion and metabolism In 
die ruminant under the direction of 
Professor D. G- Armstrong. 

Computing laboratory — £37,300 from 
the SRC to support research into design 
and aaaJyste of highly parallel dlstri- 
buted systems under the direction of Dr 
P. E. Lauer ; E2 1,330 from the sftC to 
rt tn “ 


]. R. Hdliwrfl ( dc-pur Luie nr of plt.wdcs 
Jointly with tiic SRC Darcsbury Lub'ir- 
atory). Junior research fellow : S. D. 
Lawson (psychology). Establish nit m 
mid personnel officer : G. A. Kerr. 
Deputy director of the computing 
centre, I.. C. 1.. Silk, 

Leeds 

Lecturer: P. D. Tomlinson (cdiuailcm), 
Lee Hirers, fixed-term oppolnmiciits : 
Mrs Jay Torwi (psychology) ; Dr A. Y. 
Beal-nl (psyciilntry) ; Mra Murjem Chat- 
tenon (civil enginuorlug). Research 
fellows : D- P. Buriim (ehcmlsiry) ; 
Mrs Margaret Evans (fuel nnd combus- 
tion science) : Dr N. II. Frankteh 
(phormacirfogy) ; R. Plndcr (adult ciiu- 
cation and extra-mural studies) ; Dr 
J. R. Stanllmid (surgiery, St Junu-s's 
Hospital). 

London, Go) dsmi ills' College 

Senior lecrurers : Mrs S. Craven 

(embroidery and textiles) ; S. drunk 
(adult education). Lecturers : T. P. 
Atkinson (geography) : R. T. P. Aylett 
(German) ; P. J. Brorthcnd (histoi-v) ; 
Dr J, A. Downte fEngldsh) ; T. D. 
Foster (foundation studies) ; A. A. W. 
Goodman (lecturer acting as project 
consultant In the Audio-visual Edticn- 
donal Centre) ; Dr M. M. J. Levin 
(social science and admhrtstretion) ; 
Mrs M. J. S. Marking ( visual com- 
munication) ; K. R, Me Clay (gcologvl ; 
J. B. Roberts ( drama} ; D. J. Rogers 
(Lee Centre) ; B. Sarnaker (music) ; 
G. V. Stirason (sociology) ; C. S. 
WJ title (music) ; J. U. Wood Iflne art). 


Forthcoming events 


The ninth Industrial arclweolugy work- 
shop symposium Is to be held at King- 
ston Polytechnic, Knights Park Centre, 
today. Professor Minchlntun uf 
Exeter University will spottk un 
Tldcmllls and Windmills, while Air J uli it 
Benncy of Hie Transport Trust 
Research Unit wiH outline tlie work 
the group has boon involved In looking 
at Hie most Important transport-related 
historical buildings. Admission tree. 
Further details from Mr Bryan W mid- 
riff nt the Centre for Industrial Archae- 
ology, School of Liberal Studies, King- 
ston Polytechnic, Penriiyn Hoad, King- 
ston upon Thames. 

• * ■ 

An International week Is being held by 
tlie University of Surrey from Decem- 
ber J-9, to celeb i ‘31c its 25th anniver- 
sary. The week's activities will culmin- 
ate In it gala evening which will 
iucludr I'lilteli d.m cine, Mnrrte Men. 
Japanese kcIiiuj] fnlk music and Aim- 
Caribbean dniitiinerN. 

• • * 

'* Yuu in it si i,ike liver tin* Leailcrsliip ", 

a colled lun uf scenes rrniu the Ameri- 
can Puliilcttl Thentrc or thu HMDs arc 
10 bu performed this evening at ilu* 
Polytechnic of Central Lonihui, Port- 
land Theatre, Sclimil i>f Cuninmiiira- 
tinn, IK-22 Riding Ilu use Sirtvl,’ Lon- 
don W.l. Admls-slntl 5 Op. 

* * * 

Urban USA : Recent Trends nml future 
dcvuluiuuuus, Is a course iTimiing fur 
1U weeks fruin Jtiinini-y II in March 15 
at Llio Poly technic- of Cemrul Londnii, 
25 Mnrylubunu Rtnul, Loudou, NWI. 
It will provldo u survey of current 
trends and future prospects In urban 
America and u critlcnl a mi lysis uf fac- 
tors making fur change nnd cniiiinuiiy. 
Weekly meetings will feature limh sur- 
veys of the United States us a whule 
and ease studies of pnrtlculur cities. 
Fee s £4.00. Further details Iruin 
Wendy Dewhuist, Short Course Unit, 
PCL, 309 Regent Street, London Wl- 
* * * 

Over 2,000 science teachers arc expec- 
ted to attend the sixteenth annual meet- 
ing of the Association fur Science 
Education being held at the University 
of Reading from January 2-5. A wide 
variety of events are (ilunned Tur the 
four-day conference. Following an 
Introductory lacture " The Town of 
Reading— Its origin and development " 
delegates have the opportunity to 
attend lectures of scientific interest or 
any of the 12 symposlu on more general 
matters affecting science education. 

* • * 

The tailoring of technology to meet the 
needs of developing countries is tlie 
theme u r a cnnlerencc to he held at the 
University of Reading from January 8- 
3 - “will aim to review current work 
on Ihc application of appropriate tech- 
nology to small. scale energy sources 
in developing countries. 
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nii- - . ci special session un disarniaiucnt liclil by the initial stugc.s uf tidlonte ubsvt vuliotis such 

f«n rr,S y « » r 1, Cttieral Assembly of the United Nurimis as these were regarded almost us imperiineiit. 
lection " from ^Januarv ' m « iwSE* ibi* year can hardly bu culled « site- Now, Imwevcr, thu dimftK lists huun ciisinged 
tnn Hall and " Transport and theiaSy The nudfcar-tvuaijon suites foutnl them- by the ttVo parties themselves. Hath, sides 

City " on [ January ]2rT|ie Ursi will iSf-es unable tn give any mure than vague jccijsu each other of undermining dcteiiLe. 

raises on nuclear disarmament, nnd several Both sides art* arming themselves. In the 
ijw developing countries showed increased Soviet Union mock trials are held which take 

■iance to the nmi-prolifernticm treaty. our thoughts back to ihe days of Sutlm. The 


ton Hall and " Transport aod the lajS^ llie tuiciear-wuapon states tuttmi uiem- 
Clty " on January 12, T|ie Ursi will iS<-es unable tn give any mure than vague 
cuss traffic data requirements utiteraises on nuclear disarmament, and several 
* > r c J* , l enis n ** oc h |te d 'rith the coteiffijjf developing countries showed increased 
of diformatlon with particular .rawiq^ance to the non-proliferation treaty. 

Ill recent developments In the H*at , inrornrw rhi< ,i« u t-niifh ina- 

photograidilc and vldcu recor^n? wM l w , e 1 »Utrpi« tins as a ininii mu 

iiiquca. The other will deal triihflr 1 1 '? ; ,rn,s race is a madness tiii- 


liowirarfSrSySr^ lta<c we to interpret this as a confirmu- stream of news reaching us conrains a mass 
SkSSi. S ^Sthw im the race is a madness in.- ol confusing information on the .moves, and 

identification of transport proWu* J ^ e ro halt? Has the peaceful world counter-movLS being made in the increasingly 
the Inner city, tlio implications of lid rfdl dream of reirenied even fariher inio hitter dispute hetwcuii the superpowers, 
for firms nnd rcsldeatt, the optik ^distance ? If we look back ol the trends What lias happened ? Although it mnv have 


available for iivci-conilng these 
Ictus and the posslbllldet of 
transport policy instrumcjin u 


lyata for loner city regenetaUoa. rS™* S „““ IS xr encouraging. 

the*- details from .the dlr«u#y ^ *mce lliro.s-lnma we have had the 


•pedal courses, department of dp 
education and extra-mural nufr 
Leeds University, Leeds LS2 9JT, 

• • * 

The risks to which older people k 
exposed mid the combinations of «1 
risks which justify social 
volition arc the subjects oil e-v 
course being orgnnlxcd Joinils hi D 
Central Council for EdocuuB * 
Training In Social Work ari J 
University College of Nt»th VfiH- 
from February 5-9, at ihe Hill Res* 
tiul College, Fen Y IMund, AJg 
gavc-nny, Gwent. Jh-sldts formal l» 
lug, open (liscussldit, records ■ 
filmed material, llie course will 


tetk have so far dominated iiuernatiuiiai buen tlie far-sighted pence policies t»f Willy 
toim since the Second World War the Brniidt Hint paved the way towards decenip 
fidve seems far from encouraging. I 11 Europe, one of the strongest^ factors ivati- 

Ew since Hirorivima we have had rho towards dfitente on a world-wide scale 

rietr sword of Damocles hanging over our had ns origins in American and mternatinnal 
ab At the same time conventional arms opimni* on Vtetnam. , , .. „ 

wteen piling up. The struggle for piece- The all-important problem laced by the 
«a between the superpowers lias ctmrri- Ntxon. administration was tta «iwii« ««• > « 
lutti tn the mrlitarbation of the world ,lsetl 1,1 diseiigagiiig the United States from 
considerations have more and more Vietnam. As analyzed by Nixon KiMin^-r 
vmm „i av ,t.„ #i«Ai «!,.(, I,,,... this reiiuii-ed a cert am degtee ol cooper alum 

&iu 6th2 -ritSi liw Miii i! from Ihc- Soviet Union. Such hopes were- 

S5£SrSSH^"rt sjr^.&i» l 2?ar.s 

WMlcally used as a means of suppressing ‘Jt/n, 1 ’ b d 1 * 


tebeen piling up. The struggle for precc- 
hte between the superpowers has ctmrri- 
mi to the mi'litarization of the world, 
wffijic crmsideratlons have more nnd more 
uwu play the dcoislve role in how they 
*^a?oti Other states. These have come to 


fl -I . . ""V Ho n im.nu.1 in anifiii ,r 

J diicdl DDnusItlmi deienie. , . „ 

*n„h. f ,o dumiiinlc n..r gfe.'S 

a ^ anlv ,C !in tS ,V . ay HFe more and mm c. f 01Mlc ]al inn of a new world order. This was 
B Hi hmnT W8 re ’ ,Dr s b, « n , s<1 L,n .jy r M, . n ' to persuade the Soviet Union not onlv to 
S rtL c “* l# Qro » owf lowing with vu.- “„J bnriIte in filulillB a solution to tho Viet- 
' k of tii« W ^ 0lin of culture is being bom, problem but also to moderate its 

• S l>0 7 n - In this perspective we in Bt . lier o]. In this way one would 

i Srftr 11 - ^ ,c tonB tonn. n cat astro- b able to numuge emerging crises with less 
1 1 wai ' almost appears rn ho some- conflict 

^Mfes^Sr Z Say -f ;,°o“ V bt 

? itortm?!!?. 80011 1,110,1 1 lu wni d Interrelation slii n between Hie various Soviet 


» 

k - . - rr 

m * 


Ki gi-inS i'ee^ E.^ Krttafc i - s '^mnning to domninle out 
lii.H fmni MraS. Pritrlinrtl, P* <?. i a,ld ,tS ,Vily 05 H 1 Fe n, “ I r * J nnd ni<,, .' c 

.lie Social Work Course (Slmrt CwwJ news reports but also enteriuin 
University College nf Norlli woadcasts are overflowing witli vm 
Biingur. Gwynedd. . A now form of culture Is being bom 

v * i • ? f™ weapon. In this perspective wc 

" New Oppnrhtnliles for Woa»B^«« doomed. In (he long term, n caustro 
new course designed for women «* «nuoieai- war almost appears rn ho some 
lug to re-enter work or cdoeana a dictated by fate, and wliiclt we can 


ch.ni-. tliclr eniploynicnt I. » « |gh. e nbonc. Topropheny chat ihc d«y ' ™? ““““S.j'b. ,K 

800,1 bo - pon iho wo,id 

& thAcpc^r peace 


nepi (« ccimomiii out nnt i* ,r . v:"” ’ in order to stimulate me miercM 

field City Polytechnic, Pon ^ least, it denies those changes SJt Un ion in accepting the code of con- 

• * * ®Sp&* ™ * 1,0 " tiCS duct propose, I by tie tFnited States. Che 

- eild of the^The super powers fisdaBbiTMEffW of", he' Rus° 

LdicStlonS IT-Jev/sInfi ^^nuctear^m^ a PP r ™ate parity in sianSi as a counter weight in the balance of 

merly NECCTA, to bo SI. 5*2 race -, They also seemed power system. At the same time,, however, 

versliv i»f York IgJ .JgJLine aafi ttfi® nuclear arms race went J hev were careful not to do anything which 
S tfelSR ±' r ft *! 5 * mSt. armear to be an f attempt : to . under- 
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Honorary degrees 


Leeds 

ai ! e to receive honorary 
aeoreea In May, 1979 : 

nrna 5 J&Pi 1 " un i Llanvalr Walei- 
Present of the National Asso- 
Officer* since 1974 
8110 .President of tho Royal Geo- 

fSB&SJF’W ! °S***rot 

reS? 8 t^ *«] vlui * 2 ? Jusc retired as 
L n 5® rs onne3 manaaetneut at 
Peril Scho ?, 1 , of Economics and 
rffl f 81 S n c,e ? w > University of London. 
Professor Michael Howard, 

w ill? W? or •*« fl,e Wator / 01 

w 1977 8nd formerly fellow of AH 


1c will encourJB- hy audio-w me current period of ddtenic in r j„ ilts . .. . 

n the next decade and k., jow ofEered the chance oF ^ ut perhaps the most important thing of 

Fm-tSe^ information fng» ^ en C ce Wn* the seemingly al | wa8 that for the first time they r«ognJsed 

ence Administrator, .r 1 yoi 1 l z T r to a halt to ^ rd3 militarl/atnm and the Soviet Union as a powei equal in status 
Office, 85 [„ themselves and thus gave it that measure 

~ University : %ic Arm^Lfl .^ 1 ? n tc h-as given us the Sira- 0 f jmernationa] prestige it had so long sti tven 

Souls College. Oxjurd liur^ Q s ^. Limiiation Treaty talks, tlie Euro- for . 

QV.c. enl « Tavlor. director fcna . ^ity ^nfeiencc, the Vienna negoria- rM . American definition of the relation- 


Souls College, uxiuro - 

2isry*n. wilffi t«w 


the reletion- 


To„,in,n TOVtur, "■■t. m bbiwpab ticuhb us(iu>» r ri,j« American aeiiniuim 

So liismuti of Education Bt l| k ce Ted^ ^TO and ijte Warsaw Pact oit ™ be , ween lhe superpowers was in part 

SSriiv of London. , tMo « rf i ’ 0 Per«I Qn °" s ‘ n Central Europe as well as f f aed in Solemn Declaration on basic 
DSC /Mr S. V. Andrewjejo f J all areas ijAea „ { relations hetweeii the United 
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United 
1972. 
cn the 
at last 


workers. 


Strathclyde 

LLD : Mr Peter "SSS?« 
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Jsnte bfetwecn^h^ftS 111 ® ^ have hel ^ th ^ However the Soviet Union has consistently 

? be won nt thl be two superpowers should j ,h„ r detente is of relevance only 

L°*er co U a ^;f® cost of the vital interests nia In tamed that gjw * » ^ at the ideo!Q gi. 
NhicaJ develoiiH ® nd ‘ Peoples. Social and in lnterstate rela 0 ^ it j s unlikely 

Her to mu ®5 1,01 be suppressed cal s tr u ggle s n ( ra jJqh 0l - the Soviet 

\ 8u /jfrpower 8 e€trate ^ c considerations of imagined that either would 

; "6 atmosphere which reigned during ever refrain from attempts to gam incite 


1 SALT has lost 
avour, wherewith 

detente? 

Soviet economy lias problems, and even 
though mil it aril v speaking they are growing 
ever si roil gut-, tlie Russians are troubled by 
American doctrines nf limited nuclear wars 
and by the United States’ lead In nuclear 
technology. 

Tn us, Jiving us we do in a democratic 
society, rite muck trials now being suiged by 
the Soviet leaders in Moscow ni*e un incom- 
prehensible and repugnant phenomenon ; and 
to the individuals wltn urc forced to suffer 
them they imply nothing less than complete 
tragedy. But above nil, these trials are proof 
that Moscow is deeply disturbed by the chan- 
ges which have taken place in the require- 
ment.-; of detente politics, 

The new demands being uuule of Moscow 
came with such emphasis and — - at least as 
far ns conditions in thu Soviet. Union go — so 
suddenly that they were interpreted as being 
no less than un tiLtack on the Soviet system 
as such, nnd perhaps, ns well, nn attempt to 
midorniiiie the prestige of' Llie Suvier Union, 
both within the Eastern block and inter- 
nationally. 

In u certain sense tlie Soviet Union is its 
own worst enemy, lor thro ugh the niilltaiicy 
of iLs rhetoric and through - its secret iveness 
it sees to iL that Lite notion of Soviet agres- 
sivencss nnd sircitRLli makes more -and more 
It etui way in the West. 

The new American Administrat-inn 
undoubtedly has an honest ambition that res- 
pect for h uinu ii rights should play ail impor- 
tant part in the United States relationship 
with all countries, not only with the Soviet 
Union. 

The United States have been responsible 
for bringing some of llie world’s most bar- 
baric regimes' to power and for seeing that 
they were able to keep iL, hut now that they 
have uttcnimed to introduce a moral aspect 
into their foreign policy many of the Latin 
American dictatorships have felt u shudder 
passing through them. In most cases it is 
merely a question of trying tn ( kccp up a 
scam facade of democracy, bur ill the lung 
term the policy advocated by the new Admin- 
istration may t-esulL in less oppression and 
mean that ihe political opposition need tm 
longer be afraid of being tortured to death 
. or Being liquidated by tlie death squadrons. 
But In countries such as South g Korea, 
where die United States have considerable 
strategic interests, silence has been observed 
on the subject of human rights, a Fact which 
does little to Incrcnsc our respect of tho con- 
sistency of America's now political line. 

As’ for due Soviet Union, it constantly -lias 
contended that tlie debate on human rights 
Is no more than n reflection of n desire to 
bring back die Cold War. Naturally, there 
are such elements. Many is the luiwk who 
likes to make a groat show of talking about 
influence around the world by arms ship human rights In the Soviet Union but who has 
monts and subversive activities. , never bothered two boots about the terror 

But in die debate being carried on m tlio mid torture consistently being used in tlie 
United States people began to feel more name of tlie free world 
and more clearly that there was evidence When the American ambassador to tlia UN, 
tiinr the Soviet Union was not abiding by (h« Andrew Young, made a statement to tlie 
rules of -Hie game of d6tente, or, more accu- effect that even in tho United States there 
ratdlv lie rules as defined by American are people in prison for political reasons, he 
exoectatdons. Under President Ford, dlsap- was violently attacked, not bocmi.se his state- 
n ointment changed to indignation. D6tente ment was wrong in itself but because it was 
Warns a discredited ward, above all in con- unsuitable with regard to die campaign then 
servatdve circles. Vietnam and Watergate being carried on against : the Soviet Union, 
were contributory cause s to a change from And It is frightening to hear certain Amei i- 
Democrat rule. can politicians talking about the F Inland raa- 

R The b new administration headed by Pretti- tion* oi Western Europe— they know nothing 
dent Carter aSns at following a policy reflect- about Europe, even less about Fitiland, and 
w tho basic beliefs and values ofilhe Amen- for these .people Franz Josef Strauss is 
can people— i 18 belief in democracy and basic identical with European opinion, 
human riehts Fortunately, however, these forces are nnt 

At TireMnt there is a move to place less represents tivn of , opinion as o whole and 
emriiSsM balance-of-power considerations, should bo energetically opposed, nut what . is 
emphasis on uat .,■* t-ijg t h e ores- important is that the west sticks to a realistic 

t iere ft w i^ „,w ..mSr SiwSa Inw a«?u“t. viewpoint of what is actually possible to 
Uge of the ot ^ ei t i, 0 c i a i ise s on achieve under the terms of detente, while it 

Americans now In Hd- should be realized in tho East that the a m 

human a-lgjvts of th® docummU sigticd in Hoi of the West not tbe overthrow of the 

sinki are lived up to, aud ■ . Soviet system but that every nation may 

tete to draw attention to w^nrases 1 ” V 1 ® justifiably demand that the Soviet Onion 

Soviet system. At the same tome they e l E bide by the’ principles agreed uiwn in 
sizo their improved relationship with the iJ e i s [ n j c ; J 

C-hlneW- «id sn leak ; of u i * gSSniriM East time the party tjiat I am leading has 
to certain of thej Bail | e ‘5mirn!EiSI>n^a Jesses directed criticism against aspects oT the 
^Tlie new 11 a ° “o ar m a ^ Eastern bloc in conflict witli .elementary 

that at to ptepared to coiuiter Sov ' et NATO human principles, we have made U clear that 
meat by increased concentration on ■ rhis does not imply a wish to provoke a 

At the same time lit hasi adopted radical pom- ^ fj .“ ntatioili In P [{ e Helsinki agreement, 
tlons i in jnattei-s of dlsaimameiit. tlte protection of human rights was accepted 

All this is very unpleasant and confusirg ag „ ng,.^ e q Ua i in status to any other of 

in me Kremlin, for it s principles to lie respected In any inter- 

one had grown national dealings. Any infringement of human 

behind a smokescreen j s theretoro a step away from ditentc- 

-• . The superpowers stood ^his principle of non-intervention in internal 
in spire of Czechoslovakia affairs must not be allowed to hinder criti- 
t in themselves the natural c j smi debate. and a more open and more 
nations or the world. But var j e j exchange of ideas than was possible 
are merpilessly being torn during the Cold War. 

ces of rhetoric we coming Today there is a rlak that the superpowers 
irreomings of Soviet society w j]| ,i 0 longer be able to keep control of 
argaze. . . developments, tliat the process of detente 

wrdi tins the position or stagnate and that once again we _wl!l 

, has become fraught with f ee l the chill wind of cold war 
Dlagitnil leadership has been across Europe. But this is' a development 
i social system appears less not sought by the leaders of the Sui)er- 
>r before— one sign of this , 

of Eurocommunism. The continued oil next page 
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for the top men in the Kremlin, for during 
tlie Nixon years one had grown accustomed 
to veiling imperfection behind a smokescreen 
of lofty rhetoric. The superpowers stood 
side by side and, in spire of Czechoslovakia 
and Vietnam, saw in themselves the natural 
guardians of the nations of the world. But 
today the veils are mercilessly being torn 
aside, the set-pieces of rhetoric are coming 
down and the shortcomings of Soviet society 
are laid open to our gaze. , , , 

In conjunction with this the position of 
the Soviet Union has become fraught with 
problems. Its ideological leadership nas been 
weakened and its socia? system appears less 
alluring than ever before— one sign of this 
Is the growth of Eurocommunism. The 
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Few terse '■i.itimtcnK are liutluv 
knmvit niiiuui' hiaiurituis t him (>. M. 
Trevelyan’s descripiiun n[ •suciitl 
history its "history with the puli- 
iick left {mi". 1 rriiici/ed the state- 
ment myself in u late-19-fOs review 
■of it reprint uf his English Social 
Hi story, adding half .seriously iliut 
ii Ire tier description of social his- 
tory would he ” economic history 
with the pn lilies nut ill ”. 

At thin time, lit lie social history 
urns being taught in the universi- 
ties of this country, and Lance 
lk-dles was almost alone at the Lon- 
don School uf Economics in bring 
officially recognized as a social his- 
torian. More surprisingly, very few 
theses were being written on social 
history (hemes. 

There was. of course, a social 
dimension to much other historical 
work, including work in both eco- 
nomic and political history, medie- 
val and modern, but the boom in 
urban history and labour history (or 
For (hat mutter, indusrrliri archaeo- 
logy) had not begun. There were, 
indeed. Few signs ihni it would. 

A number of historians who ore 
now thought of as social historians 
had not been Identified as such «u 
(hat time. More relevant work was 
being curried out in workers' edu- 
cational association und extra-mural 
classes than in university lecture 
rooms, and U was to the Natinnul 




Is it history with the 
po litics lefl out or 
economic history with 
the politics put in ? 

Asa Briggs considers 
the matter of 
English Social His lory 

by G. M. Trevelyan on 
th e publication of 
a new edition 


cartli on this familiar . — --w* fB 

When s< 

««me, like ghn?tT B T c V >;« . 

thmefure order Vo ^ investigating the way in 

iuui so cto I o S sy h o!- w “n deed c Vn ' which academics get into 

•social sciences. HUu.ty '* 

^ r hifc«;^ print and draws some 

view 1 A? interesting conclusions 

side over History and Ur* m 

rule separate provinces wE 1 . 

ish host “ when friendly iJSJj Various research projects which 
Jew them is unimpeded k hwe carried out over the past ti 
ficml barriers”. a *V. ... ;,n-u a number of asnee 
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Tawney (right) had referred to the historian being like u poet. Anri fio, P 

too, dill Trevelyan — frequently. “Truth is (he criterion of historical , 

study : but irs impel ling motive is poetic. Its poetry consists in its being .| new edition 
(rue — 

The story of everyday life 


li best “ when friendly Various research projects which T r/tffi fm '[III TfiT 

■Lwecu them is unimpeded kj- Ka carried out over the past ten .f| h.J «<\ € " > 1 W 

:nl torrim-. '' .n into a ..umbel- of «pe<r« J . H ^ * fc % Sffl S/7M i W/HL 1 IlK 

llicre ore some provoc 4I i vt , If book reading, book selling, pub- I 'v ... hr, jr £ * £=r —7 fflCj MUJI, =f, %&A 

nwnis in F. R, Lcavis on th( litbing and libraries have taught lj» ... t-J -J- lui: * fW, frrT Tuffli tfililllll Mil ( I ! 
u.„t of Trevelyan's i ! *?Xr the took na a medium of lS-f.-~.Vdf5 3 S Kr 5% '-UflMi W 

pressing the right relations^ i Sununicanon Is a very complex 35 JJJU HTni I iftgflh /, 

Lween social history andEj S. It could oven be sa id that ^ |g} tuftyr. r^Ul Li lW///t 

m English Social History, lit c 4 l|a M hat we academics call “scholarly J*ij ?Ip.> J TX/Tl i i~ *1“-* 

Trevelyan “ n . distinguished C Sowledge" is, for the most port, 4j>t f®Jt \\ \\ ////// Tt 

inn— one distinguished among 3 contained in documents which owe .1 fT? Ulli"^ T ¥Uf/[LI 

lonuns for die humane cull ivj3 Lr being to the iiiteraciions Ritl M II irr&'f 1 ' ll/Tir?^ P-JJ 

lie brings to Ws vrork but he 3 hMween author* and publishers. 

disappointed with Englij/i jpS , rcc ent study I carried out 

l-f 1 ncll uitstnU Uf. .1*. 1 _ * ft •* » 1 t ~ r> _ 
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he brings to Ills work", but he 
disappointed with English in 


Historp, which ha dismissed \1 M ,s the help of n small grant 

till, nlll-oeo *« I»l. .1 1,1111 . n -.- ■ I M T» I. 


There was an dement ol' irony 


llook League, not to an audience in ibis statement for. while being simple, in lm commonest goings and research. What lie wanted noove an which has employed sn nuuy d seemed with the ways in which 

as dedicated to education us any comings", he went on, “was ruled else to do in his Cng/ts/i Social tingiiishcd pens of laie". juihoi'S and publishers togetlier 

meinlici' of his family, Trevelyan by a complicated and ever-shifting • History wu$ to appeal to the general The accompanying charge tint ft wi.'at we call “scholarly 

had deplored In his book nine- fabric nf custom and luw, society reader and this meant stnrmg his book prompted "no tentative t« Jwnopraplis ”, those “learned, 

leenrh-ccmnry urbnni/Htion und and politics, events at home and imagination os much as informing ccption of nn ideal dvilisjiia ij-jiied thoroughly documented 

iwciiiictli-ceiuuiy suburbnnlxiuion. abroad, some of them little known him about what actually happened. seems to me unfair: Trwlnj utniscs covering exhaustively small 

"Townies" were victims. If tint vil- by him and less understood. Our Tawney had referred to the stated what he liked and di» ki #e , s 0 f fields of learning 
loins. Yet there was certainly no effort is not only to get what few historian being like a poet. And so, P* st and present 1 qjjlitv 1 _ , rcse arch 1 asked for 

element of prophecy in his writing, glimpses we can of his intimate too, did Trevelyan — frequently. "' c . more forcibly than row S ... v renilt0 Ki e Hca . 

The phrnse “if we win" stands personality, but to reconstruct the “ Truth is the criterion of historical tortans would choose to do and) j,f: r 0 ublisher< snannlnc a wide 

out. So does his bleak statement whole fabric of each passing age, study ; but its impelling motive is attack both on mechaiinuloii 1 discinlines and selected 93 

that “ what will happen to Eughind and see how it affected him ; to get noetic. Its poetry emuists in its environmental decay will win In . . P l | ie j_ ii gts j a | sa 
in pence and war the historian i.s to know more in some respects than being true. There we find the many friends today- Bunhert* . d pdirorinl lneutinas talked 

1. ...... .1. *■ .1.. ..... 1.1 ir tr _/• .1- ! ie- ■ i:. ... m„i-n nrnvei- in .L'um'i w.a Uienaeu cuiiumhi iin,iinij,o, luircu 


, . • - . . | *'»■, pi* ra *e “ it belongs with ift r rt . m the British Library Research 

in 1941. “Each one, gentle and conclusions on carefully conducted higher advertising &i EnglJ ^ Development Department was 
dmnle. in his commonest Goiiius and research. What He wanted above all which has employed sn nun? a wirh the wavs in which 








of undergraduates, that R. H. 

Tawney delivered his magisterial 

Iccnirc on “Social History and Lit- — — , - - - , 

erature’ J in 1949. tcenrh-ccmury urlimii/Htinn and and politics, events at home and 

Much of (he work being carried iwc- 11 tic th-centnry suburbanization, abroad, some of them little known 

out In extra mural education was "Townies" were victims, if 11m. vll- by him and less understood. Our 

connected with wltni would now be lai,ls - Yet there was certainly no effort is not only to get what few 

called “ history from below”. Yet element of prophecy 111 ins writing, glimpses we can of hi* intimate 

Tawney wus not very fur removed The phrase “ if_ we win" stands personality, but 10 reconstruct the 

from Trevelyan, though his language out. So does Ills bleak sin lenient whole fabric of each passing age, 

was very different, when he argued that “ what will happen to England «nd see how it affected him ; to get 

ihut “ the forces that figure most in pence and win- the historian i.s to know more in some respects than 


ns dedicated 10 education us any comings ", he went on, “was ruled else to do in his English Social 


which has employed sn nuuy 
tingiiishcd pens of late". 
The accompanying charec lint 


conspicuously before the footlights 
are not always those that sul the 
stage i and if studies dealing in the 

f cQse of common life neither break- 
age with ini ulsters nor dine ul 
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Up from five very reputable hcu- 

V r - i_ 1 f .1 I 


■■■■■ iu min it IIIUIC III aw me iiiou uuiiik Lint. * ml. l hl uil . , j ii[»nHPd GdltOI'lil mCOtingS talKOll I-'- l.iw 

no better uble to guess thou any- the dweller in the past himself synthesis of the scientific and liter- ,, ) oro P°wcr in LMm » »■ ff Pf i nrnduciirm l >a >' fo, ‘ 8 holiday ubroad but little however, students and young staff 

one else". knew about the conditions thut « n- ary views of history” It wus poetry charge that Trevelyan* U5t j S „ k s and also coiitnc ed niore - (The situation for the sue- may not be so favourably placed 


li may well have been thut part vcloped and cunirolled hi* life.” and not pruse w 


of the first appeal of the bank was This is u for more interesting mind when he thought nf the n-lu 


bud in li term tire " was “nowherf m 
iip ihiui external" und lhai he did 1 


asc with ini ulsters nor dine ul that ii took its readers fnr away and comprehensive suitemcnt about 


international conferences, they are from the war back to “ the business ilie tasks of the soda] historian than lure. Such thinking went back deep 
not necessarily, for that reason to of a long vanished day ”, to a “ fntr t j le much quoted description of ill time und was coloured with 
be consigned to the limbo reserved field full of folk . Its lusting social history us “history with the passion. 

for triviality.'’ appeal inuy rest also on the fact politics left mil". Politics, indeed, He has described in his uuttv 

Tawney had the present very l J lHt |L | s completely free tram war- | s specifically put in. And It figures biography 1 1949 j how when Seeley, 

much in mind when lie made this time piopagonaa. at many points in English Social die professor of history ul Cum- 

comment. The international con- Ii hns no Cliurclu Ilian echoes. It History, although never in detuil. bridge, had told him in the l»90s 
ferences about which he spoke were was Largely written, of course, before Trevelyan was not u .systematic thut history whs " ,1 science, no less 
those concerned with the interna- £»»' broke out, although ou the day thinker, and he look it for grunted and no more" und that Carlyle 
tional set detnenr of the second Robert Longman advised Irevclyan t | iat ntaiiy of his readers would und Mucaiiluy, Ills greut uncle, 

World war. and the charge of °*, l t he publication date Longmans complement hl 8 EjigMj/i Social His- were " charlmuns ", he hud Just 

inviulity " hud in he countered hi offices were blasted by enemy fnjp with his History of England enough sense nor to reply, hut was 
a period of contiminig austerity action. Here J sn In Cuiiihridgc m which deult at Iciigih with poliricul '* boiling ivhli rage", 

when politics mattered. Trevelyan perfect stuciy ,1 revclyau wrote to questions. He remained, in illy view, it wus Curlvlc who had dcscribi'd 

feSWSr-S sErt&iiS ^^r-Tsirss: =,-awrr » as sa.-sr; 

Stt"'--' HSr, SW 4fS.jff«as 

first English edition of his book Tuivney, was still influenced by the After Robert Lougimiti had first 

ar-as C’sttJa « 


■ ionship between history ami litem- R pr ‘‘isidc Jjtioks or 
turo. Such thinking went buck deep nuutcly to the arusi s use «f hj *1 
in time und was coloured with Ruagc and the complexities oil jubl 
nassinn. urHOnwa ions ” . . .1 fl 


Eicon books and also contacted nior ®-. s'tuar on tor tue sue- may not °e so. lavouraoiy ptacea 

,it authors to get their reasons For textbook writer can be very and there were instances of authors 

Mil nn In (he end. allow, dnf-rent indeed). who would have benefited from 

V.osr authors of monographs want earner contact with publishers. 


wiling and so nn. In the end, «Uow- 
iu for some non-response, sume un- 


Leavis’s own language is cha 


Jjtable books atul a few books put t" disseminate their work in a suit- 
uide for special reasons suggested a b) L ‘ form and the monograph pro- 


h the publishers I finished up with vide* this means as well as confer- T , 

tiu studies of 75 books and authors. |' l "S prestige, and perhaps produc- 1116 Sj HI DIO 1 1C 


gtwj It is on this study that the present >'ig promotion, for the author. The 
ill bj trticle is written. umthm word is important in scholar- 

“Publishing is an integral part of ship as the talk or lecture is trails!- 1 Ciai lUllSklip 
lit intellectual mid cultural system t0,, . v nild hnwted In its aud-ience and . . atiilirvr anti 

d my country" said Altbuch, and n Permanent record which can DC I W CCD All I HOT anU 
dkd that “it Is affected by many "travel’ is essential. ... 1 

tvral. economic and political elu- Often the journal article nr the mihllSllPI' IS 3 


renders who approach littniti ^ intellectual nnd cultural system 
through Trcvelyun rather lhm ffl d any country" said Altbach, and 
with (ho literature. Tk* «* iMed that “it Is affected by many 
extracts thut they have ,e M tvfal, economic and political Hu- 
hefnre nnd even leuro aw*' lw wm and by both national and hi- 


Willi U 1 U Iiitiu*'"- M « 13 imi-uitM UJ iiihiij . . * 11*1 • 

extracts thut they hive a * «« w» I, economic and political Hu- Hfien the Journal article nr the Ik II 1)1 iSliei' IS Sk 
before nnd even leart«»* unis and by borli imtiounl and hi- research report may be tlio most - 

they linvc not hoard before anationnl conditions and trends", suitable medium for a piece of _ l _ 

English Social History w»*J fflularly publisliliiL' is n spociulized work dfl pending on Its length the VlMuptcA OI1C 
und Is read becuuse it h ipemrioii and the publbhing of miondod audience and the speed of 


before the day 01 publicailon, and morally superior to the history of i >cci , scemicnl ahiiut the nossihilliv JRL ii ,L lL ^ vcl ^ . bistlui. 
nearly 4H0.onn conies hurl h.-*n cntrl n.vi Thlt ?5* * h . c ! ep . ,ICHl tho Posslbllliy could io sunie extent lake the nlao 


vhncUtnl KI . us l yi {i or sy11 ' nf poetry would doclliiu «is society wrung ns history. Yot it ? iMdalizetl field, culling for pariicu- 
uicsizmg ntstoiy. hecumc more enJighleiied — “ us fereitr, hi stor log ru pineal Uitew nr knowledge and skills on the part 

After Robert Lungtmin had first ilie magic lantern nets best in a professional historliUM.lt *!*"? dike publisher, 

suggested , that he should write durk room, poetry effects its a record nf the pnsrivnu^ _ Riwes has said of the monograph 

EnghshSnaul History— h was a purpose most completely in ;< dark hii angle which is Aa It "may seem difficult loiuidur- 


communication sought. Bin the 
conventional book is still one of the 
most important and widely accepted 


most important ana widely nccepieu One interesting case noted by an 
incdiH for the transmission and author was where a departmental 
storage oF udvaticcd scholarship, head changed and the new person 
University libraries arc still full of was both an active author himself 
books und a keen sponsor of o titer peojde's 

Having a book published nor- ideas for books. Under his head- 
mally glvos great satisfaction to the ship the writing of books In the 
author. The survey came across department increased considerably, 
numbers of people who commentod If* other cases, though, authors men- 
on the satisfaction of seeing their tionqd having mnde contact with 
work in book form. But the pub- publishers through friends or col- 


story that of most more recent t my 
place .specialized writers on secwl 


Hiwes has snid of the monograph 
■w It “ mny seem difficult to undor- 
Mad or mthnportuiu to anyone 
^out somo background in the 


edition 


avrrrst r«;j: ntcva ^° 

R>p‘e7red:"“YeV the'.flm iSarTj W Jocia! "KodmtT aKgli Sm^ ’^ry^o^hl fl 

English Social History included ff. e »i r ,e 11oet ’ lts cni> ’ some of them, ton, if for different ' , y . 

many people in tho armed services. tn I constituents. _ reasons, wish to near social history, Tlieie wus almost 

They found relatively little hi the Social history included the history as I would not, us a specialized sub- 


ablv tho 


work in book form. But the pub- 
lished book is the ond product of 


loagucs only to decide after pub- 


i coDKiEiients. reasons, wish to treat social history, . w «" a,mo « n,ys "f •’"Vo 

Social history included the history as I would not, us a specialized sub- ,Vr Cm J n 2“ , ul ' ee lo 1,r,n *. hoLk 
everyday things, but it included history in its own right. t0 life hmoricu scenes and chiirac* J , ' , 

uch more. “The subject, as I >• r<in«rin,>in..Ai t nna i te, s which others saw only hs L.P ,1U 


economic pressures arc now such 
that print runs envisaged inuy be so 
small that unit prices become quite 
hopeless and 1 did learn of some 
well-known authors whose ideas for 
books were rejected. 

The scholarly editor is always 
faced with the problem chat his 
type of book is intended for a small 
market so its print run will be Low 
and its price high. But today there 
are further problems of falling mar- 
kets as library budgets and personal 
spending are reduced in the face of 
in flat ion which has been particularly 
bail ill printing, binding, distribu- 
tion and costs of materials such as 
paper. Scholarly publishing is really 
best with the small rim book which 
will sell in a stable economy over a 
louglsh period of time. With 1 to- 
day's inflation the monograph needs 
to sell more quickly if (he money 
earned is to be of any value at all 
In financing new books. 

Publishers claim that jt is rare 
for the brilliant book to go un- 
published. There are also many 
manuscripts which are unpublish* 
able. Between the two arc many 
books which can be made publish- 
able with work put into them. The 
problem Is that serious editorial 
work Is expensive and time-consum- 
ing. Also, In many disciplines to- 
day, there develops wltlr advancing 
knowledge a process which has been 
called " twigging”, a progressive In- 
crease in specialization from the 
tree of knowledge which leads to 


good a haul K-cpiiig in ag* ceil copy 
dales nn«l when there arc long de- 
lay* nut only is the publisher's 
timetable thrown mil of gear hut 
also those " good ’’ auihurs wha did 
submit on time may find their con- 
tributions going out of date as, 
literally, years pass hv. It is in- 
teresting to note that senior aca- 
demics do seent to lie worse trans- 
gressors than their juniors in this 
form nf writing. 

Authors often complain of delays 
in publication of (heir completed 
manuscripts and sometimes this is 
through inefficiency on titu part of 
the publishers. They are, however, 
likely to be dulightud if the pub- 
lisher a nn ounces he bus ucguliuied 
u co-publication with a house in 
America with a greatly increased 
print run — and all this will have 
taken time. 

It was very interesting in the sur- 
vey to learn from corresponding 
with and/or talking to the amhors 
how many uf them actually enjoyed 
writing tlieir hooks. The wish to 
communicate wos clearly strong In 
many authors and for (hem the book 
was the light medium, especially in 
(lie matter of lengrh. Auihurs noted 
U&w, when writing at book length, 
they were able to develop tlieir 
illumes so much more satisfactorily 
llu m they could in journal urtlcles 
• ■--I pven miunce authors gave In- 
dications of recognizing how they 
l'uuiu give u hook a “ personality " 
of its own which was impossible in 
journal articles or reports. 

Authors bad met their publishers 
in a wide variety of ways, but 
usually there was some form of in- 
l rod net Ion made by an Intermediary. 
Several nuthun had simply sent 
completed manuscripts to publishers 
they had no previous contact with 
anti had been lucky enough to have 
their first books published in this 
way without a great deal of rewrit- 
ing needed. But this was not the 
usual tv ay of doing things once an 
author had written his first book 
and had become a part of the net- 
work linking authors with pub- 
lishers. 

It wus noticeable in looking at 
some production flics on books how 
| correspondence which had begun 
formally with "Mr” and “Dr" 
gradually moved on to Christian 
name terms and friendship between 
authors and tlieir editors. Not all 
books, of course, need a great deal 
of personal attention and some 


llu! 1 liiies^cKge, y commissioning of books, yourself lmbilsHug liulnamedln academics and usually it seems that 
fiLlnhi hif® ifssumptfoW.'il J* Pricing an«f ordering JS5ES yaaiS In the form of A4 off- there Is -only a of 


ihshing themselves (although 


Won, not on the playing f 
Eton, but on the village gi 
England. The men who fi 


icopt the man. "The subject, as .1 " Constitutional, legal, ecclesiastl- i e«s wmen ocners saw oniv «* r d- it i in his final assurapw™ 

footnote interpret it , Tawney wrote, “is cu i and religious history, though transformed landscapes and gliosis. f,d ," K 0lie year before 

rloo was "« merely or mninly concerned with affected by the growth of classes”, , T ! ,c world supposes that we ills- ^Uion of English * 

fields of he iridescent surface of manners, he claimed In 1955, “each has JP rtai, l 5 a, . c ° bao .*' bcd »'» tbe dl,siy {jSSi? (iSSch was by no »< 
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fewer and fewer people iindara tend- 
ing highly speciallzea aspects of re- 
search. fit such specialized areas 
inflationary economies lead to severe 


tlie ranks on IS Juno .1815 were fouiulattons, which, till they shift some recent historians have not The lnsf-to-lighi ghosts, gruy mailed, 
little educated, but they had the 8a d crumble, most men in most been willing to recognize.” The Av you sue tho grey river mk 
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day we are urban and educated, granted. 
The flyers of the RAF arc.noL and In idi 
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^ print runs, tho production pro- sot reoorts) .. 

"^promotion, sales and distrihu- „ (auriials and books there are important for bodt authors and pub- 
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the best -Jen own obvious names. It is 


loft — and doubtless was — yet it was But to us as we 


publishing problems and some aca- 
demic publishers have tended to 
retreat from the twigs back to the 
safer branches. However, bpth 
authors and publishers have co- 
operated very fruitfully in the deve- 
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war and, in addition, arc frighteningly in- 
human. 
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house wttn wnom ne is « scholar every area he covors. 
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his supervisor who may b j, ave to bo outgoing people who 

broker. A senior acadmlc acting as ^av dev elop- 

a„ examiner for a in the j r subjects and who 
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to rapid vesults. 

The reason is that there are good grounds 
for thinking (hat a number of innovations 
have, or are about to ha made in arms techno- 
logy which, if introduced into new weapon 
systems may possibly upset the present terror 
balance. 
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authors prefer to keep contact down 
to a minimum. Others, however, 


and these have shown growth even 
In difficult times. 

This type of development Ulus: 
rrates the considerable amount of 
organization done by scholarly 1 
brokers- and house editors in creat- 
ing and developing new fielda of 
scholarship. There were several in- 
stances in the survey of house edi- 
tors having extremely fruitful dis- 
cussions with potential authors 
about the possibilities of not only 
writing * inter-disciplinary mono- 
graphs but also developing com- 
pletely new series of monographs 
under academic editors*, control. . 

The editing of books with several 
contributors and publications of 
papers from conferences and sym- 
posia calls for special skills on the 
part of both academic and house 
editors. Publishers themselves like 
to have successful series as they 
not only bring prestige to the house 
but also virtually lead, to subscrip- 
tion sales with libraries and 
readers. But whipping in up to a 
dozen dilatory and/or temperamen- 
tal academics, for a definite dead- 
line is a task wbich can get be- 
yond some editors who do not have 
nerves of steel and some of the 
biggest headaches for both pub- 
lishers and authors came up iq 
thls fofnt of publjshiqg. 

1 ■ AiithorS in ihany cases are p6t 


iu u minimum. ismers, now ever, 
very clearly enjoyed being □ part of 
the publishing process and found 
their relationships with the pub- 
lishers both creative and enjoyable. 

Acrimonious exchanges did occur 
from t-iinc to time nnd authurs oro 
not always satisfied with publishers’ 
dHa tori ness in production of tho 
book, parsUuon loiis ness about illus- 
trations and diagrams, lack of ad- 
vertising and promotion and even 
poor royalties. 

Publishers themselves complain of 
authors who fail to keep to agreed 
dates for submission of manuscripts, 
who want to rewrite the whole book 
at page proof stage end want to in- 
terfere in the professional work of 
book design, production, promotion 
Bttd sales. Some authors liad left 
publishers In sorrow or even anger. 
But m-tny more found they had 
made Interesting new friendships. 

The symbiotic relationship be- 
tween author and publisher is a 
complex one but, generally speak- 
ing, from this survey It would seem 
tltat most academic authors and 
their scholarly publishers have far 
more positive cooperation than con- 
flict. 

This survey was oiriy about 

a le who actually have .become 
ars of books. It did not cover 
people who were still unsuccessfully 
seeking publication of their first- 
book (though several nuthors in the 
survey had had books rejected). It 
does seem clear to me from this 
research that only good could 
come from young research students 
and junior staff becoming more 
knowledgeable about how scholarly 
publishing works and bow they 
themselves could best go about 
getting their first book published. 

To this end I am now undertak- 
ing to write for the British Library 
Research nnd Development Depart- 
ment a short pamphlet on this sub- 


ject which we hope will . become a 
best seller if we can get right the 

f »rlnt run, the unit price,, the prnb- 
ems of promotion, marketing, dis- 
tribution . . . and especially the 
author-publisher relationships 1 
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To read this book is to make a 
double Journey into the i>asi — to 
travel with the author through the 
political and cultural development 
of Germany from unification to 
division, and to travel alone back 
to undergraduate days ncarry 20 
years ago, when the excitement uf 
discovering modern German history 
focused upon such issues us U is- 
march's policies towards Russia in 
the later 1880s or ilie support 
given to Hitler by leading German 
intellectuals. 

Since then the interests of many 
historian's of modern Germany have 
moved to other themes. Systematic 
attempts have been made to re* 
define “ the German question " in 
terms of the distinctive develop- 
ment of that country's social and 
economic order. These general dis- 
cussions of the process of modern* 
izaiion and of the characteristic:: of 
Gorman capitalism, many of which 
have been highly seif-conscious in 
their methods of analysis, have 
generated detailed research into 
particular social classes and locali- 
ties, into minority groups of all 
kinds and into different aspects of 
popular culture. The learned 
journals aro now more likely to 
contain articles about the impact nf 
the sewing-machine on the clothing 
industry and on the status of women 
in Berlin, or social mobility 
in Bochum in the late nineteenth 
century, than about Bismarck's 
diplomacy. Ludendorff's strategy or 
Heideggers conception of politics. 

Gordon Craig wiU have none of 
this, His history of Germany is 
about leaders, not about the Jed ; 
about statecraft and the rims of 
high politics, not about socEnl and 
economic structures; about poets, 
novelists and painters, not about 
journalists' ■ or ideologues. Karl 
Katiisfcy is not mentioned, lint 
Theodor Fon tone's ■ novels arc 
quoted frequently and diseased 
with .carts. The rationalization 
mdremont In German Industry In 
the in id -3 920s finds ho place in the 
book, but the personality ,nf Chan- 
cellor Bruiting is portrayed with 
great sensitivity, 

Professor Craig's conserve tlxiif as 
regards the discipline of history is 
of the old-fashioned sort'. Unlike 
some German historians of similar 
persuasion, he does not feel him- 
self -.beleaguered or threatened by 
new development* .in -the subject. 
He sees ba need to Justify his 1 
approach' in ge'neral terms. He is 
Intellectually at ease with his deeply 
held* convictions' about the way in 
which- history should * ba written ; 
they are- the product of a lifetime's * 
work. IBs- 764- page* aria entirely 
tree 1 .. of -that convoluted' and' pen* 
moments professional; polemic which 
.dirflgitfes much German writing ; • 
and indeed he makes .very "few ex*: 
plldt reference* to any current tie-’ 
hates among, historians. He forms 
his -own judgments, and * gem oh, 
both self-effadug and self-confident, 
lyith thB Job ol " telling: it ai if 
was” 


■ If statecraft- Is- a high- art. thon. 
the wrltirtg of history must nlso be* 
an art, and artists do- not tell .’u* . 
how to look at their pictures— they* 
rely upon the cumulative effect of 
their cotuposltldjii their choice. of . 
detail, the scale and perspective- oEi 
interrelated imaged, to, convey their 
meaning, Avti$t£ (more - exactly,' 
those ; artists whom.. Professor Craig 
admires) create the Illusion of being' 
the invisible servants oE . their: 
materials and -their vision. - For the- 
historian, this meuta thptno extern- • 
. dqd passages • 'of adalytlcnl argu- 
ment and reflection can be allowed 
to plash across the composition or 
fracture the narrative. 

“ It it a ■ mistake'- to -begin with 1 
1 Blsnjarck ? ", he askt in <1118 - first 
sentence] and answers: the question 
ubout the role of. great. individuals 
not by methodological argument, 
biit by having Bismarck, depressed 
rather than elated, riding across 
the battlefield of • Ktlniggratz after’ 
Prussia's, victory, over Austria, at 
' the beginning of his second para-. 


dbk* than ail this new stuff about 
periodization and stages of develop- 
ment, impersonal forces and secular 
trends. History Is a branch of liter- 
ature not of social science. States- 
men make history, aud they also 
make history books interesting. 
Craig's approach takes us back 20 
years or more, but this is not 
because he has ignored all of the 
new work — he has read much of it, 
particularly on the period before 
1918, and skilfully works some of 
its conclusions into his animated 
tapestry of the high noli tics nf the 
Second Empire, while making no 
metuio.i of me theories and systems 
on which these conclusions rest. He 
knows tlint his case against the new 
generation of systeitutizcrs muse be 
made by riemonsrr.it ing the virtues 
of his own n on-systematic under- 
standing of hi.s subject ami his 
crafr ; It cannot bo made by arguing 
the case. Tor the central axiom or 
iiis approach is that history does 
not consist of cases to be argued. 
His orticssness is long considered, 
deliberate aud artful. 

This Is where the problems begin. 
The illusion of the artist as the 
invisible servant, of his materials is, 
after all, an illusion. And the self- 
effacement of the historian who 
appears to his readers as the dumb 
executor of a grand composition is 
a self-effacement which creates u 
massive authority. Professor Craig’s 
Germtirip is authoritative in this 
subtle atul dubious sense. He nar- 
rates, evokes, portrays, but he pauses 
only rarely uiid briefly to explain 
tile etu phases which he nos chosen to 
give his subject ; lie never discusses 
nis sources ; and he leaves his 
readers _ practically no opportunity 
to question his own vision of modern 
German history. Alternative inter- 
pretations of specific themes and 

E robleins are only occasionally 
toted at and are never discussed. 
His overt doubts mostly concern 
minor issues and never merit more 
(hail a passing sentence: the 

momentum of the composition 
must -not be slowed or diverted. In 
a formal sense. Professor Craig's 
history has the qu.iliiy nf a pie- 
Joyce novel — its style suggests thut 
it would be as absurd to think lie 
was -.wrong about something, as it: 
would be to. ask whether Thomas 
Mann had not misunderstood one 
of the characters in Buddenbrooks. 
This certainty has nothing to do 
with personal tirroguncc. lu is an 
Inevitable attribute of all works 
of history which . arc conceived ' 
as pieces of literary art. The 
authority of the author in this case 
Is the more powerful for its com- 
plete lack of stridency and knowing- 
uess; 

While It is impossible not to 
admire tho skilled construction of 
some of Professor Craig's chapters, 
especially the. narrative chapters on 
the period, befqre 1918 Rod that on 
World ^Wac Two, his artfulness is 
as likely to produce quiescence and 
BiibqrcKna(ton among his readers, as 
n 8 * l Uoy merit ana understanding. 
Questioning ' and discussion are 
essential to historical learning. The 
modol of the epic novel is at best 
anachronistic now that the 
enormous Increase in the 'quantity 
and ranee, of liistorical research w 
continually redefining the questions, 
It Is also avgdably anachronistic in 
the context of teaching — do we want 
students, oh .whose reading lists this 
book- will- undoubtedly take. a promi- 
nent place, to ' acknowledge the. par- 
ticular kind of intellectual authority 
.which . Prpfessor ' Craig's ■ book- 
a ft sorts 7 Op eh ledadhlng alio jit the : 
subject 1 seems a more' ’desirable- 






Professor Craig’s history is of " the leaders, not the led ", and he describes Hitler aphoristically ns " sui gen- 
eris, n force without a real historical past. ... lie stands alone 

rive claims of the war of liberation of interest and organizational rival- def l allusions or by die well-placed 
against Napoleon, of the 1848 Revo- rles within the dominant classes, excursus, that is, by the meihodt 
lution, of the industrial develop- which undermined nil attempts to which Professor Craig uses to bring 
ment of Prussia before 1866 ? One produce a conservative, non-Nazi the economic crash of 1873 and the 
could scarcely guess from Professor solution to the crisis after 1929. fiscal crisis of the decade before 
Crain’s rendering that the Question Why this came about after the iron 1914 into the picture. The different 
of where to begin, and why, has cage of monarch icnl absolutism was levels of simultaneous crisis and 
been the subject of a wide-ranging removed in 1938, and how this pro sudden change and their interaction 
lisc usslon among German historians, cess of fragmentation related to the with forces of obdurate conserve 
There is a lot to be said for his own rise of the Nazi Party is nnothcr tisni cannot be woven into a seam- 
choice, but be does not say it. A first organizing theme, which could have Jess fabric of historical re-enact- 
chapter entitled " Where to Begin ? ” carried the narrative through to mem. 

could have opened up tho book in 1945 — for the Nazis claimed insls* Faced with the convulsive 
i quite different manner, the begin- tently to have crented national unity changes of the years after 1918, 
ning of a discussion. , out of the wur of all against nil. Professor Craig's judgment finer) 

On the question of the continuity whoreas they In fact perpetuated -because the stuff of pw» m* 
□f Got iiuiii politics from Blsmark ,,lld nf con muted this wur. They requires n different kind, of 
to Hitler, Professor Craig's policy c r c,,ltfd , im urnul .competition us mem Ironi that wlnc.v 
>f withholding his reasons produces vigorously as they invoked its oppo printe to Bismarck's stare-balWinj 
».i imnrcsslon of inrnliprenco rather s,te ' n their cnmmunltniiun pro- u judgment which Is both more 
*he n of° wth.hi ess^^Us ' too 1 U^a l*»ond«. But this theme too is not tcr.Jmicul (especially in rCspect a 
widclv discussed theme- Banin nno developed. economic u Hairs) nnd ..more rigor* 

would not guess It. On ifitlcr, he Altogether, the pusL-1918 period misly consistent in the 


graph !•' • •; . . - . < . 

This startling' opehing is a chnl- 
. invitation : German- 
saVs, has hot been written 
'lit' this way for a long time, and tho 


work of synthesis.. But almost all;. 
,of ' Professor' Craig's reasoning' 
remains private. ' Anterior to but, no 
part of lus wi'JdiiH. This places him 

modestly j beyoqd argument, 1 

..Jake, for example, the question 
Where should a -fristory of’tnoderh : 
. Germany j begin .Crete** option 

■ fol* the mil It dry defeat of Austria by 
Prussia is, carefully cOU?ldQired~and 

f lyos. a dramatic unity to: the whole 
ook^ i which ends; wRh MJr jfi . 
r uihs -in May 1945. , ft .also bath iet?.- 
the scene 1 for- land • justifies f the' 
strong concontijationOoii .statesmen 
oifd High politics • the German, 
nationstate was the ■ creation'. of 
military and political leaders, and 
they destroyed it,' 

The decision on whdre to start in. 

thus a crudaf decision for Ithe 


tive claims of the war of liberation 
against Napoleon, of the 1848 Revo- 
lution, of the industrial develop- 
ment of Prussia before 1866 ? One 
could scarcely guess from Professor 
Craig's rendering that the Question 
of where to begin, and why, has 
been the subject of a wide-ranging 
discussion among German historians. 
There is a lot to be said for his own 
choice, but he does not say it. A first 
chapter entitled *' Where to Begin 7 ” 
could have opened up tho book in 
a quite different manner, the begin- 
ning of a discussion. , 

On the question of the continuity 
of Gciiinni politics from Blstnnrk 
to Hitler. Professor Craig's policy 
of withholding his reasons produces 
an impression of incoherence rather 
than of artfulness. This too is a 
widely discussed theme; again ono 
would not guess It. On Hitler, he 
quotes Rpprovlngly Otto Hlntzc's 
contemporary judgment : “ This man 
is not of our raco. There is some- 
thing totally alien about him, 
something like an otherwise extinct 
primordial race -Iliac was totally 
amoral.” He thou goos on to dismiss 
in one short paragraph all orgu* 
moms that there wore, on the con- 
trary, strong sinews of continuity 
in nationalist and reactionary poli- 
tics frtfm the 1890s to tho 1930s, 
“Adolf Hitler was sui generis, a 
force without a real historical past 
... He stands alone." The difficulty 
here is not just that this particular 
judgment is debatable. 

More important perhaps is the 
objection that it is unacceptable in 
a book of this kind to treat such a 
central question In so aphoristic a 
manner. Professor Craig's proposi- 
tion demands reflection and analysis. 
The uotion of a decisive break In the 
history of a country is a complex- 
one, It could have been made Into 
the pivot on which the whole book 
turn9, but this would have required 
the author to step out from behind 
his composition and to meditate on. 
the issues with die reader. ' This he 
declines, .to do. His point does not 
disappear entirely from view, to’ the. 
subsequent narrative of tfdti rule-r*- 
Hitffcr Is- presented as disguising 
..with consummate , skill the true 
character of his political ambitions 
from conservative pillars oF the 
regime, ,who could not. or would not. 
. comprehend tho absolute novelty of 
' his rule, who 'gasped at t the illusion 
. bf continuity and who were. utterly 
inferior tq him in the arts of high, 

■ nJ In.ll nnlltla, ' .1.. 1 . 1 2 .J 


nun oi viftiiL-iLi-.'i. iiie suiijuci mat- *—7 — 

ter. of the Weimar and the Nazi backdrop to his consideration 01 
years, ns he himself defines it, is Brilning’s strengths und .weaknesses 
much less omanahle tii Professor *»■* u stulcsniun. If on this 
Craig'S ambition thuu is the Wilt balance seems wrong, on °men 
helmiuc Empire, during the life ot specific judgments are at odd! wan 
which tbore was a superficial con- cuich other nnd leave an imp**’ 

st ancy in the central political ami sinn of confusion. In chapter w 

intellectual issues. Professor -Craig ho notes that there were strojw 
uses this constancy, which was in social and political limits on nj® 

f iarr a constancy of personnel, to poco of rearmament before i*”. 
ashion chanters which are brilliant hut a J00 pages Jater the point 
examples 01 his particular mode of firmly withdrawn and Germany* 
historical, understanding. relative military weakness ,i« »««*' 

The story is many-sided but clear : bated to a failure of Hitter s 
the selection of detail is telling and ' Was the Third ' hath 

his prose is .finely honed and sv/irt- turlan ? P| of cssor . Cr . fli 5JM5c B for 
moving. His Bismarck is excellent Iv ye? and no, bur Rives re«oii s 

portrayed. But the weakness of neither view and does uoi 

his later chapters cast doubt on the the meaning of the term. Ml 
nature of the achievement. Can i Even on hts own ^ on B he 
mode of understanding and u style ground, the statesman in a rffs . 
of presentation b.e appropriate to Has difficulty coping pa- 

one period and not to the next? t.mcrively . . he aitnbul" 
Has the synthesizina narrative not sonallty of Hitler, nf 


leilderslilp 7 • ' • ■ • ■ ■ - . was “ dedicated to tne „"»,;fitatfon ”« 

The defeat of 1B18 and the incoin. power for his own gmu'J whoni 
plete' revolution was followed by a and the political leaoe iea llty, 
gonerdi crisis which lasted for 30 violent struggle was i tne ^ diat 

years and which contained many even (perhaps espec l ® ‘ w/ dcS , luC tive. 
different component crises. The struggle was . motives 

Variety of thnta wlcas onZ .U « lJltlnr*c aitirllmz politic 1 , t 


inferior tq him in the aru.pt .high 
, and low, politics., But;' die .question - 
. of: historical . oontiiiUJ&v can n of • be* 
edi lapsed into this single. dimension'' 
: of political- goals andjtfictics.. At 'this, 
point t^ie. book needs : to lqblc for*: 
; warfl and backlvards. iatiier. than tq 
wove tapidjy on odoug a Jpath wliloh 
)s. both very narrow. and partially, 
hidden, in the. narrative. • ■ 1 , 


' -w.wyyucm VI I3C3, i ll|* 0^11^1(3 V. k -l!| rfl mDUVW 

variety of these crises and the Hitler's guiding sj mp ]e, 

speed with which they followed were certainly not , ea tliiiga 
upon one another subvert the but these three d *L,f^ vVhiIe any 
design of a synthesizing narrative, cannot be eqUallV tr H d ' i tf exclude 
. Politics became both more complex one does not completely ^. n0W 
and more fluid, and the conscious the other two,, w« Considers to 
efforts of statecraft and intellect to wlilcli one the nuUior c r rB |g’s 
.. control the. course of notional Have been predoiniiiam. d g5 
development cannot even be. made Hitler silently shifts nis b .j Slor y 
.to seem to carry the ^ same woighf successive features ot i n ^ g 

rtf ■ irupi-m*dt.nrlnn A 6 . u : nm-travea inis fc 


struct u re of the bobk and. for the. 
interpretation of modern ..German. 


There are other 'central, themes 
around wiich the second part Of 
this book could have been cod-' 
)r strutted, Prdfessor Craig ' remarks. 
! forcefully, but, briefly, on lhe frag- 
mentation' hi , social, dCortOmiq aifd 
•V pOlkical life in the late 1920s and. 


. AwJ ; . l W , t relationship of exception: 9 J192 \- , ie f |^amatic sft ‘ 

°*cr really: carefully cdnstructed dremanc 
, ■ piece) excite neither J V| ide - f r on» 

1 -relationships asm nor his interest. As ge 
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from preceding page 

Siresenis mi's {'»«'«« l ,ol j c - v ,l,er « 
? ' _ ctorv t» lie told, and oil must 
iSJrf the history uf these 
years, including fureign affairs. Pro- 
L< or Craigs reading oF tlie 
recent monographic literature has 
been more patchy than for the nine- 
reenih century. Much of this 
literature is concerned . with the 
- ui-odesses nf institutional, eco- 
nomic and social change, which 
iu -these years were of iinini'diarc 
political significanco but which foil 
largely outside uf his concorion of 
his subject. The fate of the Weimar 
Republic is depicted as resting 
heavily on ibu narrow shoulders of 
a succession of second nnd third, 
rate politicians who, Strosi-imuir. 
excepted, lacked stature, skill and 
resilience — 4 brim roH-call of die 
leading politicians in Britain. 
Frquce and the United States in 
■be 1920s suggests that liberal 
gates could in fact get nil perfectly 
lyell .with such leaders, ami takes 
us back to the questions which era 
not posed. 

•For Professor Craig both ItUtorio- 
grapliy and politics are morn! aits. 
The study of history is a moral 
education, statecraft an exercise in 
moral responsibility. Here loo his 
lone Is quiet, insistent without being 
Id any way intrusive j it gently 
that lie is restating an 
obvious truth, .which the devotues 
of ” process " und " structure " 
have unwittingly lost sight of. But 
precisely because he declines to 
«rgnc his cases, the substance of 
hi* morality remains tantalizingly 
vague. It is only less than vague 
when he confronts us with political 
ini-amp etcf l cc — the self-important 
amateurism of Wilhelm II, and the 
frivolous machinations of vou Pnpen 
excite in him an austere and per- 
ceptive anger. Well and good, but 
is political morality just a matter 
of averting disasters 7 Would the 
politically competent politicians and 
writers of pre-1914 Gerninny, tlioso 
who saw the need to modernize the 
constitution and to professionalize 
the practice of politics, have made 
the world a better place to live in ? 
-or would their expansionist de- 
signs perhaps have been even 


grenter ihmi those o£ Beth maim ur 
Liidendurff ? 

And wlut about the moral sense 
of those who were wi thorn power 
nnd thus without that specific type 
of responsibility conferred by 
power, inn] whose morality was the 
morality Of -resistance and rebel- 
lion ? Craig has time for these 
people only when their historic 
moment came in the winter uf 
1918-19, and then they failed the 
test of competence : the Republic 
" failed in the end partly because 
. . . the public buildings were not 
burned dotvn, along with the bureau- 
cents who Inhabited them ”. Though 
morally consistent with his verdicts 
on incompetent reactionaries, it is 
n startling formulation in tills book. 
The reader is not prepared for it, 
and its - implications arc . followed 
through in a most partial manner, 
for Professor Craig's reflections on 
the role of the parties of the left 
In the Weimar Republic are the 
only major passages in the bonk 
which ure biased In a conventional 
sense. (Many ideological conserva- 
tives wifi find other of his judg- 
ments hard tu take.) He blames 
both tho Communist and the Social 
Democratic Parties for not having 
made the. best of a bad job, • for 
having failed to act consistently in 
support of the Uberai-cqnserviuive 
political order which emergud after 
1923, and he argues that their (very 
different) attempts to continua the 
aborted transformation of German 
society opened the door to Nazi 
barbarism ; that is. their political 
incompetence contributed to a moral 
catastrophe. 

What Professor Craig overlooks 
here, and indeed comes close to 
denying, is that the opening to the 
right was largely shut off to both 
working-class parties by the group- 
ings which were, respectively, to 
the right of each of them: the 
Social Democrats at no time wanted 
to cooperate with the communists, 
and after 1929 the removal of all 
working-class influence in govern- 
ment was the one concern common 
to all other parties. The "lost 
opportunities *' for practical states- 
manship were, I think, much 
slighter than Crnlg Implies. And 
If this was so. were ihu leaders 


of lhe workiug-clu-.-. ponies morally f 
wrong to udhe-re to limit own 
( very d if f eren t) causes ? Tile 
moruliiy of competence leaves no 
room for those insoluble moral 
dilcmnms which are tho peculiar 
property of the powerless. 

But there is an even larger 
ambiguity in Professor Craig's 
moral history, tho unresolved 
tension between art and morality 
on which Burckiiardt reflected a 
century ago, und which troubled 
Thnma s Mann . throughout his life. , 
Cruig's evaluations of statesmen 
are also cast In the lahguuge of 
art criticism: "sense of timing ”, 

" intuition ", “ political genius ", 

" Hitler’s action against Czechoslo- 
vakia was a virtuoso performance 
. . . skilfully orchestrated . . This 
vocabulary, which Is essential to 
the histonau who sees his trade 
und that of the politician as art. 
hicvitnbly suggests that politicui 
greatness is beyond good and evil. 
That Craig categorically denies this 
in the cuso of Hitler is reassuring 
on one level, but utterly confusing 
on another. Arc there moral and 
Immoral arts ? It is an old, big 
end . difficult question, a distinc- 
tively Germuii question, on which 
the author declines to share his 
thoughts with' us. The naibiguity Is 
silently built into the text. 

Reviewers of books should discuss 
the book before them, not talk 
about the book they think should 
have been written: And yet there 
Is a general sense in which this 
book represents a missed opportu- 
nity. While parts of it will surely 
stimulate the curiosity of readers 
by exciting their imagination, 
readers arc rarely invited or sum- 
moned to study further those 
aspects of modern German history 
which Cruig considers to be of 
secondary significance. Two brief 
sections on the position of women 
In German society constitute an 
exception, hut the following topics 
arc touched on only in passing, or 
not nt all: industrial development 
after 1873; banking; technology; 
demography ; health and living 
standards ; elementary education ; 
the press ; local government ; urban. 
Ixation; die growth of ihc .pro- 


fe*;siiiii\ ; the ni'iiiini.taluiii of the battle uf Verdun, h is pro;.' 
poliiiL.il parties. And the different these false jlientatii'vs wli'f.i n 
regions of Germany (which re- to he trail sc ended. Public hi. 
m Mined very different from each and imperialism, ecnnunuu nj'.p 
other! only intrude after 1871 when nity and political inequality, un • 
they caused problems for the ceil- cal innovation nnd military str.u 
dill government — -street fighting in have to lie seen in relation t.» r 
the Ruhr, h tax-strike hi Schleswig- other, and a]] together in rei.n. 
Holstein. Professor Craig sees Ger- to the stuie and high politic.. 


many (rum a look-out post on top 
of Berlin's Column of Victory. A 


political history of this l.iu*' 
quires theory, analysis ui'gu 


genera! history on this scale ought and nurrutinn. 
of so to stimulate the curiosity of Its practitioners arc still s 
readers hy at least pointing to ques- way from solving lhe serious < 
lions which it does nut cover. cutties of literary form, crnui* • 

But cherc is a more serious ohjec- tion and style which the cask pm 
tinn to these omissions. High noli- but the road dues not point lv . 
tics cannot be so narrowly defined towards the classical narrative » 
as Craig believes. The neglected This form cannot cosily occmiii 
theme* quire simply fire part of his dale structural cross-sections, .- 
own chosen subject. His implied tended arguments about the n. - 
rejection of the manner in which ti oils hips between different splici 
historians have written about of public life, or considerations « 
them is a completely inadequate staristicnl evidence. Perhaps i - 
reason for excluding' the themes need to think about the form ' 
themselves. potential of more experimental ; 

Those who write about the chang- forms, which attempt to draw t 
ing "systems of domination ” in pressivc power from the juxtapn • 
Germany since uiikficatinn may well tior of riissunnni elements — bo,.i 
need reminding that such systems the nature of preset) t-duy histone- 
were perpetuated and modified by graphy und the subject 'matter i»f 
the specific endeavours o! many Ger man history in this century in- 
iiidivid unis, and that they nuces- vlte such experiments ! Professor 
smily concurred wide powers of Craig’s deliberate, skilled but unsuc- 
decision on n few individual leaders, ccssful classicism raises serious 
whose personal conduct of affairs questions. 

thus demands close study ; as Henry Finally, this book is in some ways 
Turner memorably said, during a very badly produced. There are no 
conference on the Weimar Repiib- maps. The sub-headings within 
tic, ■' Hiiidcnburg was not an exo- chapters appear only in the table o£ 
genous factor ''. And it is also true contents ; they would have made a 
riiat some of tho mora technical valuable guide within the text, 
research in modern social history Only the longer German quotations 
Is in real danger of advancing are given in English at tha end, 
triumphantly buck wards, computer* while a profusion of specialist terms 
powered, to Trevelyan's nothin of remain untranslated and unex- 
the subject, " history with the poll- plained. The bibliography is merely 
tics taken out ”. But to write about an incomplete and uncommented 
the exercise of power without dls* ]| st of works cited. And there is 
cussing the changing components a n endless stream of minor factual 
nf p outer politics in a systematic errors, mls-s pel lings, typographical 
manner verges on obscurantism. mlstukes and blunders with nomas 
This book may suggest that there nnd tides. No doubt Gustav Noske, 
is some sort of a contradiction be- the Social Democrat responsible for 
tween writing' both about working. cn |iin B lu the Free Corps units to 
class housing In Essen end about crush ltlc revolutionary left in 1919, 
Billows world policy; that his- deserved to be etioblcd on page 427 
torlans work either on social mob!- — Dada ? No, it is not mentioned 
Hty or on the Prussian constitution; either 
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Tiie Chinese Experience s history of 
civilization 
by Raymond Dawson 
Wcldcnfclri & Niculson. £12,50 
ISBN 0 297 77403 4 

Plus f a change, plus e'en hi 
inane chose. No one would try and 
make out a serious case far apply* 
itjH such a statement tu modern 
China m toto , but the admissions 
of the .past year, the bureaucratic 
corruption, the unemployment, 
arranged marriages, torture, not to 
mention the bennviour of a lady 
whose ambitious seem to have been 
not u whit less intriguing than those 
of the Empress Wu, have brought 
the relevance of the Chinese experi- 
ence of rho past two thousand years 
into focus again. 

It Is timely then that there 
should now appear a book which 
describes the attitudes end institu- 
tions of tho imperial era with such 
o con voicing explanation of their 
self-propelling logic as to make the 
reader doubt that they could ever 
have entirely disappeared. And of 
course, as Raymond Dawson shows, 
in many cases they have not. 
External appearances may have 
changed and the physical environ- 
ment frequently been improved, 
Confucianism mny have been 
replaced by Communism, the manor 
by the. commune, and modern res- 
pectability may require bicycles 
and transistor radios, but the socio- 
economic demands on families and 
iiiui Vidua Is have not been funda- 
mentally changed by the modern 
fieedoins which 'they enjoy. Sons 


are still preferred td daughters. 
Social .mobility is still difficult. 
Education, at feast until the begin- 


ning of the latest stage of Premier 
Teng’s yoyo-1 ike career, has con- 
tinued to emphasize political ortho- 
doxy note' strongly than technical 
expertise. 

This is not to suggest that the 
main concern of The Chinese 
Experience is to interpret the 
present in terms of the past. First 
and foremost it is a book about the. 
noses or the. Rreat civilization of 
the past, but unlike Imperial China 
with its. strictly chronuJogical 
approach it ranges backwards and 
forwards across the centuries, and 
in the manner of a good lecture 
makes comparisons and contrasts 
where they are appropriate. 

Ie is both this style and the 
arrangement of the book that help 
to give it a coherence Unit a chrono- 
logical survey of Chinese civiliza- 
tion may lack. . Of course theru 
were changes of Uetnil in institu- 
tions and thought over the centur- 
ies, especially in the tenth and 
cloven th centuries for example, but 
it was the familiar continuity pf 
fundamental political, social and 
economic patterns and the related 
strength of the philosophical and 
cultural traditions . that gave 
imperial China its stability. So It 
Is , right that thj sections on the 


philosophical and the .lusthciic 
experience should avoid -becoming 
simply descriptions of Chinese 
thought, art und litcruture and 
instead show how these particular 
interests of men of letters both 
explain and illustrate other aspects 
of their public and private lives. 
Raymond Dawson lias chosen and 
translated passages of literature 
with this in mind and as far ns the 
content of the book is concerned 
Lhts is Its most original part, for 
however different nnd thought- 
provoking ]>is arrangement of the 
material might be it does not on 
the whole contain anything that is 
new. 

One of the most valuable features 
of the book is Hie way in which It 
frequently points to the interrela- 
tionship of the activities and 
assumptions of the upper und lower 
classes. Perhaps too much has been 
made of the gulfs which, present 
though they certainly were in 
imperial China, existed within the 
framework of a homogeneous cut- 
tyro strong enough to resist incur- 
sions by foreign cultures at all 
levels nt least until the iihietecnili 
century. It was a vital homogen- 
eity that was Inevitably lucking in 
. neighbouring areas of the 
Chinese culture zone”. In Korea 
for example Chinese customs and 
values were almost exclusively the 
prerogative oF the elite ruling 
class,, and despite the Chinese- style 
examination . system the barrier* 
against uninitiated outsiders enter- 
ing the ranks of the pmigbuiz were 
far more Insuperable than were 
those that confronted lower class 
aspirants to power in China. 
Chinese observers sometimes com- 
mented .quite objectively on the 
similarities and differences between 
their own society and that of their 
neighbours. In the early twelfth 
century the envoy HsU Chine wrote 
n valuable eye-witness account of 
Korea which indirectly reveals s 
|ot about his idea of the strengths 
of Sung China. He was disturbed 
by the Korean haibit of leaving 
wooden c offing unnatlcd and 
tmburiedin the fields for amt 9 nnd 
birds to attack. Though h e wa« 
impressed by lhe quantities of 
books that he saw in Kaesong ha 
noted how disorganized commerce 
whs there compared with the boom- 
mg efficiency of the Chinese system. 
He aho admitted that the -Koruna 
ihoiifht bis »wn .people greasy; 
he himself did not seem to under- 
stand the bohuvlour of the Koreans 
in washing whenever they were 
about Lp go out, fur loss ' did ha 
condone .their habit of mixed mule 
bathing m the rivers. 

Sources like these give us a 
glimpse of bow much more there is 
to bo written about tho 
Chinese experience, but Raymond 
Dawson’s contribution will provide 
fascinating reading for many olid 
will be a valuable book For teachers. 

Keith Prntt 


Bung Chan : social history of u 
rural community in Thaiinnd 
by Laurlston Sharp and Lucien M. 
Hanks 

Cornell University Press, £12.25 
ISBN 0 8014 0858 X 

Bang Chan must surely be the most 
studied place in Thailand. Since 
1948 Professors Sharp and Hanks, 
together with other members of 
the Cornoll University Thailand 
Project, have visited what was then 
a rural settlement some 30 kilo- 
metres from central Bangkok. Now 
it Is a suburb, rice is no longer 
grown, and the young have left for 
the city or work In nearby fac- 
tories. In this book though die 
authors are essentially concerned 
, with the culture and society of 
: Bang Chan from the first settle- 
ments of the 1850s until the time 
when it reached the end of its 
existence as a rice-growing com- 
munity some 10 years ago. 

To those interested in rural Thai- 
land settlements like Bang Chan 
located in the Menam delta have 
been something of ail enigma with 
their lack of a strong community 
Identity and general air of amor- 
phousness, characteristics not lack- 
ing but far less in evidence else- 
where in Thailand. These features 
are in part a consequence of the 
original settlement of the area and 
the impact of economic change. 
Among die early settlers wero war 
captives, those displaced in the 
expansion of Bangkok and, later, 
treed slaves. Many of the new- 
comers did not remain long in the 
fluid frontier-style society then 
prevailing, but eventually the 
wilderness was transformed, the 
writ of government was extended 
into the area, a temple built, and 
a school opened. 

All this took plnco against tiia 
background of the development of 
a cash economy; other than in die 
early days the Bang Chan farmer 


was never just a subsistence culti- 
vator and fluctuations in his for- 
tune depended directly on the stnto 
of the world market in rice. Tho 
invpact of tills early encashment of 


the economy on the nctunl organi- 
zation of farming was discussed 
earlier by Hnnks in Rice and Man. 


Here the authors use die changing 
economic and political structure to 
illuminate their narrative of the 
experiences of Bang Chon’s resi- 
dents, based on their own nnd fel- 
low researchers' notes, which is in- 
terwoven with more general com- 
ments on the primary features of 
Thai culture. 

The book is specifically aimed at 
the general reader as well as thu 
specialist, and for the former is by 
far the most vivid and approach- 
able account yet published of the 
changes that have affected rural life 
in Thailand over the past one hund- 
red years. Specialists, however, 
are likely to be wary of the metho- 
dology employed and the authors 1 
sometimes woolly and outdated 
theoretical formulations. They may 
well capture die flavour of life, in 
the manner of a good novelist, but 
in their dependence on oral tradi- 
tion and use of contemporary data 
to illustrate and explain events of 
the post their claim to be writing 
social history is unacceptable. 

Similarly it is regrettable that us 
socinl scientists their discussion of 
patron-clientage is without refer- 
ence to the considerable body of 
comparative literature, and thm 
they put emphasis on an outdated 
nrgnnlc model of society which 
Finally directs attention away from 
the serious problems experienced 
by anthropologists in adapting gen- 
eral perspectives of Thai society, 
intricacies of which Sharp and 
Hanks in their 30 years of research 
have done more than anyone else 
to make us aware. 

_____ J. H. Kemp 



China’s Hole in World Affairs 
by Michael B. Yahuda 
Croom Holm, £10.95 
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How recently and 
Western^ perceptions 


-at — aasa r^fe'fc^ww.s'ra&s'c^ 

A policy of socialism in one country 

MS? or «> - direct 

only the weakness of their neiel? loelcal mid 7 hk J ch o.no- revolutionary movements ; and that 

hours to send forth their liorTe , uddi y ^Ir is Sl if Z “!& £ h fc B «chews super-power habits. 


in Vorld" by RUar S /Tv y n 0n, 5 the vf}vcr f« l “ dld to CWna’s lead<n«s iTih* r»V ke ^ wiling about 

1964, years after lie had begun t! twain 1 , 960a ' r ,h I en thfi United States, until S */ s ® P d ^ s * Yaliuda » led by 
recant his “Mr X” tocsin about law of nnlldrai « dubbed the then their implacable and deadly 1 16 P ace of eVenis there to add 
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dated and. specious Ideology ’ 1 (but Now the reversal has been «. ' f cb , det *® In this to sustain national independence, 

one which nevertheless, he noted, complete that, for some.it has come * 5 row * "L 116 * 1 1 !§ ,lt ™Sn d «? bt ® nd for ? i811 tr,de "Iusl 

-SSL Jm$I5 SUS* ssat. 3» a " 1mor element *• 


"consumed with the ambition” to 
spread thair dictatorial -author- F Wj, i 
ity over. Ana. An Australian -foreign P ut We 

minister of . the late 196Qs saw a interest j 
"well-founded fear of China” as adv «»ccd 
a mainspring for dlolomatlr h*v»I- that it 1 


ouinjs ana .commit- element in tne 

ments which motivate Peking’s economy. 

rP 1 . 6 eis ® 1 J 1 tial condu. But more and more extensive Dost 


'Oita Mlldes . Jts polity iCliina" istJ^onlygocial- 
lost bitterly criticized 1st country which has undergone a 
* f ^ 1 “™l /evo]utlon in X S- uge la 

towards the junta ih.'.W prevent a capitalist restora. 


lerns facing a British government, not out to "correct 'either' '*0xSJhi!? Chin ’’ concludes -that non (page 27g j B China’s 

as if that were axiomatic. - ■ but raLliJr to q S 0 in to ChihaV “role in- world affairs . new leaders, and %th them l? 

The sovereignty of the American the Inner consisfency/ oF^ChlhiS ■Sj' d of 'f roldlfal W .^Poa«, the mass oT tiie Chineso 

view nf China wu fm- wars forelan nnltr„ LxL *i ea L v^osecontinu^d.Bxlst- pretnoreand moreopSnly 


^ -The sovereignly of 'the' American the Inner eWidsfency/’of* ' 

X'tew of China was for years foreign noliev. and to dn~Tr”ln-. •w»uiiim» i b*isi. r-v-o, ms wure ana mor« nnmiiv 

challenged only by a handful, of Pokifg's own terms. He flndstheLStel 1 ^ ! ocialist entity | unit i8 their backs 0n ”?ecSFt!,?S 

Western analysts, who Were _ of key. in China’s experience and' Iff th? -Snrft Ion B-l 1 eri ? ^Pects: revolution andall that, inthewest 
course dismissed as gulls or hire- nature as a revolutionary’ societv whe?« PoWno ''.uiE ' 281), it was taken to stand for. The cul- 

■W'j ■•and’ during the 1960s ^ the “The ideas aud the exp wi ewe of S XSSiJSS 8 i 1Efe ^ ™ : from -earlier :.tbral revolution, John • 
Artienean version found vociferous -the Chinese revolution J!ide r ? Mao ? .s • : S sodo&r h ■ ;-BPQtts /frpnl China, “ff new dead 

f,rst 1,1 N * w De,w leadership have s had a decisive? Im* ■ thm^ tb^CWnese 1 2 ' :as ® S0U * ce POliSral inspUatiori^i 

^nkihg and the 


Industry 


EfBEf 

Nicholas R. Lardy 

ISBn'o'ki 219M , 3 ,y Pr “' 

During the recent visit tn v, 
sin via of Hua Kuo-feng, it wa \ 5? 
ported that one of the < 

the Chineso leadeVrio^iS 
to learn something of that mIuS* 
economic system . 6 SinccVSS 
the two systems could UPS 
more dissimilar, this s iLjS 
extraordinary. setmed 

In Yugoslavia, industrial enrer- 
puses are owned and run by faf. 
workers and interact in a 4 nn r 
analogous to that conveaiiomiS 
prescribed for private firm* J 
capitalist markets. The system his 
been successful in stimulating 
growth although it ha 3 been ac- 
companied by a propensity to j n . 
flexion and by the generation of 
inequality— particularly Inequality 
between regions. In China, by con- 
trast, industry is comprehensively 
planned^ either by central or local 
authorities, and the economy is 
renowned for being relatively free 
of inflation and for n high degrea 
or equality. 

What then, has Chairman Hua to 
learn ? Clearly he is alarmed by 
the lack of growth and dynamism 
in the Chinese economy in the 
1970s. These have been revealed 
by statistics, reports from Indi- 
vidual factories and official 
reports. These refer to low pro- 
ductivity, poor quality nnd a gen- 
era] level of prod net Tun which, in 
some pans of Chinn, only regained 
the 1973 level by the end of 1977, 
A year ago these difficulties were 
' placed at die door of the Gang of 
Four, who were accused of under- 
mining incentives and of Interfer- 
ing with industrial planning. Now. 
however it is admitted that removal 
of the Gang, while helpful, is not 
enough. Hence the worldwide 
search for new Ideas und advice. 
Could this search lead to the aban- 
donment fo China’s commitment » 
ftjiniliiy? Is a Chinese version & 
tiie Yugoslav system possible? 

Anyone seeking background to 
tiles a questions should turn m once 
ro Professor Lardy’s book. Essen- 
tially, it is a study of the fiscal 
system as it evolved between 1949 
nnd 19G0 with discussion of nwre 
rocont developments where inw- 
motion is avnilubic. The fiscal 
sysLoni Is a good point at which to 
start nil analysis of Chinn’s plan- 
ning For two reasons. One is that 
it is well documented ; for not only 
do we liavo volumes of fiscal regu- 
lations but wo also hove statistics, 
not only of central, but also ot 
provincial and some- city budgets 
up to 1960. These materials poten- 
tially enable one to trace aa fl 
understand the financial flows with- 
in the economy, and Lardy 
accomplished the prodigious feat ot 
locating end assembling ah . Ul ““ 
without ever losing , sight ot lBe 
questions he was asking of uiem- 
The principal of these quostioM 
is whether tne fiscal evidence sup 
ports the view rliat the Chinese hav 
consistently followed a development 
policy in which the achievement 
greater equality between ff® 1 - 
ranks high as a policy object ' 
More specifically, Lardy . 
the view that tiie decentralbg" 
reform of 1958 changed the 1 
system from a Soviet SJJl- 
t rally planned one, to a 
ized one which allowed the pro 
vinces to develop 
ously. His broad .he 

throughout the past w T : live st- 
crucial decisions on °Jjg’ ^{location 
ment, reel wages «nd the “c 
of raw materials m .“°S ngi and 
try have remained *" f use d 

that these powers have bee « 

to reduce the differences b 
advanced and backward teg ons- 

Thi 9 is certainly cone f l r v, e view 
his detailed defence of t - 1 Jf g |J r t ,ifi- 
that the 1958 reform, was 
cant' is not convincing- U nf ortun 
ately the fiscal data are only ™* 
able for one full year “tg ,B of 
reform, and in liis discussion. ^ 
other data, by taking the veiy 1 
period, 19^8-1973. he f flils 
tlfy some important developmen 
in the 1960s. . llC i v 

None of these points ser.ousjf 
detract from what must be «me g 
t|be most thorough and shnuUfln s 
studies of Chinese economic P 1 
nibg yet writteri. 
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Analysing 

factors 


Correlational Procedures for 
Rcscarii 1 

by Robert M. Thorndike 
Gardner Press. £15.15 
ISBN 0 470 15090 4 

It used to be said that every red- 
blooded American graduate student 
knew exactly what to do when con- 
fronted by a correlation matrix— 
factor it. Nowadays such precipitate 
action is viewed as over-hasty and 
a self respecting social science re 
sturdier will approach the analysis 
with a variety of methodological 
tools. Sociology and politics have 
been invaded by econometrics to 
such on extent that the researcher’s 
first reaction will be to postulate a 
path model, and calculate partial re- 
gression coefficients. Of course, 


Rock’s alternative vision 


The Suciology of Rock 
by Simon Frith 
Constable, £7.50 and £3.50 
ISBN 0 09 460220 4 and 462290 6 


Yi-t since iluit time rock Ims icdis- 
Liiyureil ji*. own runu: iL lias cun- 
mi ized its eiirliesi 19511s style into 
a corpus of classics — Expressn 

Kongo begat Hair, llair liege i 
(» reuse. Ii lius even begun obses- 
sively to write its own history so 


7.ir ion and oil the performers* claim 
u> embody cimiiiuinti] coitscimisiicyt. 
yet the institutional reality is ilmt 
performers are peuy Imurgeois indi 
viduuiists. The omiositional oleine ills 
in ruck which begun as ami-work 
sentiments and blossomed in the 
J%Us into full-blown ulternative 
values noiv mostly come across ns 
individual isiii: Knl'ieinian hedonism. 
Social class is u central vjriahie in 
the analysis and yet Simon Frith 


principal components and factor do llot shrtre the a npa:-cmly wide- 
analysis on the one hand and spread assumjition that because the 
"causal modelling” on tho other subject is rock it is necessary to 
ara closely related as variants of the adopt the style of a sociological disc 


Pity the poor sociologist 1 If lie lively to write its own history so sentiments and blossomed in the 
writes about an abstruse topic he that we nuw have u choice qf rock J%Us into full-blown alternative 
wil be castigated as nroLemimm If ^cyclopaedias, record archives and values noiv mostly come across as 
,,, . „ b d sptoLeiiiiou . it numerous radio, television and pnti- individualist it: Kobemian hedonism. 

. , Lh / 10 . !ies something topicul lie Led histuries of the medium. It lias Social class is u central vjriahie in 
risks being damned as trendy and developed what Daniel Bell would the unalysis and yet Siniun Frith 
frivolous — und never more so than surely recognize as its own "know- complains that most of the sociology 
when lie intrudes his weighty anulv ! ed ® e cluss !• " f which Simon Frith 0 f rock tends 10 treat class cultures 
sis into a field where so far there ™ a P p ® niinen * British member. al ,d sub-cultures us unrealistically 
as been upen s 2 i for clref rw T , h ? ™erock scene has been „ 10 no I it l.ic and homogenous, forgot - 
n u t -r o a cti on I o i ir h a tisrn The rro?o' claimed by rite usual Webenan pro- ting the prevalence of “deviutiL’* 

a n^ution 0l,l n a0L011 ***** r 4 s a " d , « Iu «* , We »" ^ 

supposed response to Simon Frith’s Simon’ Frith'* analvsis is marked 1 P 1 * l,c ? ,oc * 4 lo 'deojogv and forget 
new hook nrn pviHnnrf- nf n nr him. . ® ,m01 * « Htll S analysis IS morkea t | 1Hl tor must of the youilg U 18 

new noi>K arc cnaence of nottung by oarctul scholarship and by a onlv »luv Lhe inure accomuauimem 

except ilia l rock is good copy. splendid global scepticism about the 7 ^ t oc ot - i e i sui e 

Su let us be clear at the outset received wisdom In both rock iour- . , cus ieisuie. ^ 

that Simon Frith ha* written a na lism and the sociology ol popu- 1 f" ,d . . hlri ® jo disagree inth in 
serious and professioiiul souological i Hr cukure The book lias a very ? n T I * nSi Lide-ed my only demur 
study which deserves better than extensive bibliography which must comratlicuonisB ntM-mid 

flip dismissal or instant liype. be the starting point for anyone condition of social life and not me 

Furthermore I warn readers that I with a serious interest in the topic peculiar product of caratiMisni. At 


structure 


Work, Urbanism and Inequality : 

UK society today 

edited by Philip Abrams 

Wei deni eld & Nicolson, £12.50 and 

£5.95 

ISBN 0 297 77469 7 and 77470 0 

As Philip Abrams points out in his 
excellent iiitroducriou to i Ills work. 


ail appropriate balance of social 
description and theory, 

Brian Elliott's discussion of social 


Simon _ Frith’s analysis Is marked t | )H | for must of the young it is ai * appropriate balance of social 
°- v , “frtuj scholarship and by a on | „] u y — |i le mere accompaniment description and theory, 
splendid global scept icism alwu the a|1(1 not f 0Cus n f leisure. Brian Ell ion’s discussion of social 

n“fsm d an V d ,S tiie 1 i^iolouv o^popu- 1 ^ ,,d . Vat[ f ELf i ™ l!, ' ee 1 cha,, B e In th “ ^ Iive9 H.is 

lar culture. The book lias a very “»y ot tins. Indeed my only demur promise very well. lie ignores much 

extensive bibliography which must ^ ’S-S .Im rti* 1,f rather dreary theoretical con- 

£E£\£Si lf. 0 r t ..“ y “p"c pf ■ -rt-n .nd 

in future int *' 1C91 1,1 the tnp,c | he wry l 01 ,d of bis book Simon " ,st ™ d provides a most perceptive 
The only omission which I comes dose to recognizing the and informative picture of urban 

regret is Ray Gosling’s early auto- centrjA contradiction of col hire for change thin is relevant to both 
biography Sum 7 'ota/ which contains the universal creative ambiguity nt-ai sociological theory and social policy, 
an unparalleled “insider" account Jt Ho exanrincs the rise nf owner 


be the starting point for anyone conmri.ni m soc a. me ana nw me 
wi,ha»n 0 u, 1 „ t P c, e .. I. .... .npic 


in future. 
The only 


subject is rock it is necessary to regret is Ray Gosling's early auto- CW| 
udopr the style of a sociological disc biography Sum Total which contains «>e 


whether reviews of Durkheim took not for the sake nf brandishing 
the form of pastiche suicide not os.) numbers and methodology to prove 
One of my few criticisms of it Is all serious sclenco, nut simply 

Simon Fririi is that lie does occas- because received “wisdom” is 

ionutly slide into a populist argot always better tcsLed against data 

but in general his stylo is spare than' against hunches, 

and clear : the skeleton of tiie His framework is Marxist, though 


and artistically) presents these 
visions and fantasies so strongly 


and clear : the skeleton of tiie His framework is Marxist, though reality, an d die task of mass 1 cul- 
a nolysis is never obscured by irrcle- of a far from vulgar kind, and it is 
vanr verbal flourishes. Simnn Ills clear-eyed recognition of contra- _ “ ^ l n j Ul 

Frith is in fact a very readable diet ions which is the central Qiihesn. And isn t it .equally 


and successful rock journalist liut strength of his analysis. He sees the “ ™ ? cSkm e Always has on wo, k P' ^-nls a wealth of ein- 

PW«I Changes in the 

appropriate in that medium cannot processes b 0 f production and' con- moaning, to legitimate what is, to nccupatioiial structure, income for 


.Given the profusion of textbooks 
in this area, my initial reaction tn 
Thorndike’s text was “surely not 
another ? ” It would seem that some 
publishing houses are vying with 
each other in producing rival texts 
in simple multivariate analysis. 

Overproduction leads one to apply 
stricter criteria of worth than is 
normal, and the first question is: 
docs this text differ significantly 
from its rivals In content, in exposi- 
tion or hi tiie level of sophistication logical analysis ol rock as a cul- lcctical relationship. The producers 

expected of the reader? By und rural form, although they must cannot simply create or manipulate 1 i °' lS 

large, the answer is yes. The book 'titen form die raw material of the the market-witness the vast over- tlin ‘ 8“ W* 1 * ive "\ 

is organized w-H the eximsir.nn k »Wdy. production of records most of Anthropology has always under- 

lucid and wclT i!fuItrat3 P ^iu tevil Tllt ’ 1,,,ok is welcome and iniervst- which neve. sell. On the other side stood this better than sociology 
of comnctence assume cl ls‘ cumilnelv ‘“K us tiie first fiili-lengtdi snchi- .the- meanings .and values that the wliothei Marxist . or iiou-Marxist, 
LT^iuiZr^ S logical account of rock and is a consumers derivd froin rock. emerge and until we acquire a proper 
31,5 iutiJSJi! col?2 "nd life n,uch heudcd addition to the grow; ,at least, as much ihroppli Its use as ap]»ec l0 tlnnof ^hh«ttra ; 
coverage Is quite reasonable. 

The first part of the book con- 
sists of a thorough, well -presented 
and readable account of simple 


Friuli comes dose to recognizing Hie and informative picture of urban 
central contradiction of civ] hire for change that is relcvuiu 10 both 
the universal creative ambiguity rival sociological theory and social policy. 

"in tin nnd. rock's i, niuM -.. r “ s , " f «»»« 

a nee rests on vixious and fantasies ,IL Ciipatlo]i nnd the decline of tli« 
that uppenl (pace Adornu) because private landlord. Evidence of iimer 
of th oir utopian, idealistic ver- city poverty is discussed alongside 
sions of reality; the most success- the recent tendency towards the 
Eul rode (successful commercially gontrification of some inner city 

nitif urt-iari-rA'llvl nruwnrc — vllJP 


areas. Tendencies to racial segrega- 


that tiiey do become a critique of ^ <l,, Hl * e sxamined alongside the 
reality, and die task of mass cul- more general tendency towards the 
turui prod need's ... is dtcreforc geograpliicnl segregation of social 
to control sucli dangerous visions, classes with in cities, 

ll, =u sn ;^ 6 


recruitment 10 the labour market 
•ire all carefully and clcurly 


recent popular culture. Its appear- 
ance is perhaps symptomatic nf a 
Rcnerul- development in rock cul- 
ture itself. As recently os 1971 
Genrgc Molly took it for granted 


not even its own ' 


linear regression and com? Inti mi 
and of similar associated measures 
of association, together with an 
overview of basic matrix not at Ion 
and operations. (But It dues not 
contain nn account of the eigeusmic- 
ture of a matrix, which the student 
must surely know about because nf 
its contrailty In subsequent pro- 
cedures.) The second section is 
curiously termed “External Factor 
Analysis ", by which lie means 
multiple and partial correlation 
analysis, together with canonical 
and discriminant analysis (but it I Social Policy Research 
docs not include structural equation I edited by Martin Bulmer 

systems). The third section is dc ' "" , - 

voted to factor analysis proper, pre 

faced by a short section on cluster 

Ltn a^sas - « -a-™. 

• - ■■ - been brought together with the in- 


re. Its appear- nnd the capitalist mediating institu- activny our analyses will remain off t j JC 

lptoinatic nf a tlons such us -radio and' rccordiug centi-e. Rock music is a very im- Th« rhitmn nf tninr« Waiiu.i.i., 1 .^ 
t in rock cul- companies. • ■ . nor t ant medium of communication V 1 !*® 1 " 6 W Wainwrlghts 

:cntly as 1971 Such tensions and contradict Ions —a source, perhaps the source of toiUiIbiition is that the clianging 
it for granted are legion. Tiie most crucrifl] of them modern niytli and legend as well ns position of women in the division 


was its ephemeral nature : “ (pop) rises sexism. Its overt ideology is 
Hclmits to neither past nor fiUuro, premised on a struggle to preserve 


musical values from coinmcrciaEi- 


Bcruicc Martin 


edited by Martin Bulmer 
{Vlaciiiillan, £12.00 and £5.95 
ISBN 0 333 23142 2 


Administrators and academics I per so mil view. LI 

1 paid to -flic posit im 

are more respected, nnd more likely polls lias a rather more abstract chbose to stay at lit 

u-cli to be given large, well-funded uir, bciug concerned primarily their Children, 

lulmcr research tasks for government, to expound their Limitations and -pj ie chmsior bv 

nd £j.9j However, in executing them they «re their lack ■ of direct relevance to 


are more respected, nnd more likely pulls lias a rather mure abstract 
to be given large, well-funded uir, bciug concerned primarily 
resenreh tasks for government, to expound ihejr Limitations and 
However, in executing them they are their lack • of direct relevance to 
expected to work quickly, to a high policy: 


purt-rime workers, reinforces tiw 
basic sexism of the occupational 
structure. The argument >s meticu- 
lously presented, but is null or too 
strongly coloured by the culhor’s 
per so mil view. Lillie attention if 
paid to -the position nf women trim 
chbose to stay at home to look after 


government. 


However, in executing them they «re 
expected to work quickly, to a high 


The chnpicr by Stanwurrii *mi 
Giddens well documents the per- 
sistence of niujnr elites to bu drawn 


technical standard, and the result- Thu reprinting of articles on I sdsteuce ot mujor elites to bu drawn 
lug work will be subjected to pro- action research has the inevitable I from very narrow, and In innny iit- 


dinienslmial scaling). 

The coverage and partiality of 
the viewpoint clearly identify the 
[“i as psychometric in orientation, 
but within that tradition It is an 
excellent text, especially for the 
non-mathematician. Unlike many 
authors. Thorndike does resist the 


fessional criticism of a kind that danger that the contributions will 


stances narrowing, social circles. 
They use a good deni of wry recent 


and its uses and limitations in reia- contain? useful descriptive material strong group wiui many vaaiubie 

tiou to policy ”, Almost all have 011 research that has been under- observations 011 tho difficulties of 

L ail nublishcd elsewhere, mostiy taken, considers various classifica- combining research with action, and 

a„ P the fisf five years Inaddf- lions of types of social research and with getting ti.e results to an appro- 

tion there s a 14-pace list of sug- analyses the problems of social priate audience. At a detailed level 

LStions for Further reading, while scientists and administrators when Stephen Town and George Snutn 

ms snouider at the critical stsitis- Xm notes and references to die indi- confronted wldi the possibility oE are particularly good on the nimli- 

^aan, and yet he produces a text al c h u oreis run to a further 40 working together. Ail three contri- lems of organizing work at * local 

'roich is accurate, is entirely accept- ». js therefore, a substun- huron to tills section have had level. 

able within tho limits of numeracy volume ’ After an introductory experience of working in or with 31ie writers on social indicators, 
expected— and which is eminently ' ccli on nTtiiecoiitext of doing re- govern mom and speak witii clear, if headed by an early paper of Su 

readable. “ «»liev. fteie nessimlstlc. autfwrltv. C J 8, ! S Moser’s; are very much aware 


3 , S i 1,,orndlke do , es ,*: es,st inc tion there is a 14-page list of sug- 
temptation to keep looking over for further reading, wliife 

nis Shoulder at the critical stsitis- 110te , aild re ferences to the iiidi- 


l’aul Corrigan’s discussion of 
deprivation is generally quite use- 
ful and sensible, though his attempt 
lu shuw how the deprived are fre- 
quently treated as deviant ia 
la bon ieci. On deviance itself, be 
offers little more than u glib state- 
ment nf fashionable and weli- 
publicized sociological opinion : 
that deviance is a question of 


section on the context of doing re- government ana men 
, 1 search in relation to policy, there pessimistic, authority 

ou t why does he assume that I . sections on public opinion polls Both tho editor 

» -1 and socia , 8urveySj action research, Dounisoa do 0 . good 

and social indicators. All die con- on the simplistic noti 


.1 y “wwn biv » 

tn* researcher is dealing almost 
tu ™ e t * me with metric vai-Lables ? 
1 ne “ non-metric revolution ” has 


perience of working in or with tuc writers on social maicators, people la Im: Ming other people as 
vernmom and speak witii dear, if headed by an early paper or S 11 deviants. Whim questioning com- 
ssimlstic, audioritv. s : f re v ? r y ltl , u . ct1 aware monsense assumptions, ' die piece ia 

Both tho editor and Povid of the difficulties of devising valid peppered with unsubstantiated 
innisou do 0 good demolition jab indicators, but _ never thomss display facta For Instance: “Why 


Donnison do a good demolition jab maicsiors. our u ever moms* a 1 spiay 
on thu simplistic notion of research a canola confidence lacking in ntner 


kor ordinal and nominal variables, 
modei-n scaling models make 
«je former undisputed supremacy 
factor analysis highly suspect. 
1 ,; 11 Coom hs‘s question is still 
highly relevant: now worthwhile 


JribumJr we or have boon, aca- propounded by Lord Rothschild contributors. John Edwards is ex- 
For ^ UC r^ ^uitivarlate pi’oced ores | S^ -id a majority W also and subsequently built into Hie St«^ig«^l 
«° r ordinal and nominal variables. I ^ked either hpM ur on burea^racles of gov^muent wMm 

policy-oriented research. depermom jww nave ro ^ & M1]laiU]y wrltten nttacU 


policy -oriented research 


nice lacking in otner siiould the commonest source of 
phn Edwards is ex- domestic friction in Britain in 
ol indicators as a 1970 Jiavc been the length of oliUd- 
tive discrimination, ren's hair ? ’’ (page 256). 
pe uses his chapter Overall, the hook provides a Vulu- 
antly written attack able introduction to die structure 
lards and misuse of- of British society,- but! also some la- 
in Britain today. sights into the values of ooeio- 
n David Everslcv logisK. Tlio focus of in equality is 
limitations of social social class und sex. The limited 


is hu ’ 1 , ponnyuo „ nonslbla for uoJicy. Donnison, uwens on tne limitations 01 social social claw und sex. iYie limited 

nrnrpnl. COSt i 0 ^ poploymg metric social research very ^rriucii as P , . I nimkes tills point statistics in relation to policy but attention given to education may 

dunSS?.”*’ n the 561,56 D J 1,0 technical exercise protidhig fact 1 d , . ¥ s attention - to Hie concludes that ou balance dicy have well reflect a deeper lack ofoon- 

S“ n , d,n Ju assun, P tioi,s one hns 10 administrators ; ■™™_ c gj ^ ly K^en significant value as means to ends ivlien corn for children. It is tiie parent 

aka ? The question is even more researchers, particularly soclo ^isis 1 1 ? . eveiltua ) Imnjeanen- properly used. It will be valuable who is seen os deprived in 0110 - 

w-Jovant when non-metric proced- arc variously showii as , a directlv practical level to teachers to have some of these parent families, and there is barely 

oh? • f * r ,,6sear di “re readily uvuil- dilatory and lacking ur confidence, tatlo . s , « rjjon^y "Govern- contributions in ■ one volume, but a mention of juvenile unemploy- 
ifin!^ A L modcr ' 1 toxt cannot simply while at the same lime revealing L. J. JP s forSwial Science students might hpve benefited from ment. Sociologists are clever at 

iknorg them, .and one can hope that an ingrained /’ suspicion, rf not » oarticEly ■ more descriptive treatment, and criticising the values of. .sneie^ but 

rarely tin. tiiey look critically- at 
their own. 


I' 1 ;.? subsequent edition the aurhor 

inld r ingVcm B ° 0d teXt bL ‘“ er ** 

V’V CoX(||< 


an ingrained “suspicion lr nnc m „ |{es ticukirly “ more descriptive treatment, and 

mild hostility o£ iJSSrlw WeSy Sirewd observations on die poten- thev may not he encouiaged by the 
ui nd m 1 11 is^a live authority. Weedy «n j for .misundcrsJamling between!, undeilyrng pessimism. 


creatures, but ever ready to bite 
tiie hand .that feuds them. In the 
USA, in contrast, social sewnuw* 


adinihistintoi's ; v.n.d epidemics. . _ ; 

The section relating to opniuaa 


J’PVMftttia 


David Beiry 
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Victorians and their sun-kissed brethren 


Ciilaur* Class anti ilic Victorians : 
English attitudes to the negro In 
the inid-iibietcenih century 
by Dougins A. f.orimcr 
Leicester University Press, £8.50 
ISBN 0 7185 1161 1 

The title of this study might sug- 
gest that it is tho work of a trendy 
''radical’* lustorian iniciu on 
demon suauiig that the fundamen- 
tal basis of Victorian racism lay in 
the substructure of nineteenth-cen- 
tury capitalism. However, Professor 
Lorimers account of the changing 
nature of Victorian attitudes to 
race reveals a far more compli- 
cated pattern of cau«nl relation- 
ships. 

J The attitude, or rather attitude*, 
of die Victorians were quite varied 
but tha overall development from 
(he relatively mild xenophobia of 
the early nineteenth century 
towards the rigid and inflexible 
Stereotypes of the heyday nf ini- 
pariallan should not disguise the 


y ; V. 

i' 

m 


basic agreement among Englishmen 
on the nature of racial hierarchy. 
For much of this time Englishmen 
focused their at ton don oil the 
issues of sliivory and l ace relations 
in die Caribbean and North 
America, and associated the blnclc 
hi an with the New World railier 
than with Africa. In 1B6G, The 
Daily Telegraph dismissed the 
whole continent as “ a black 
tvoldemess, inhabited by foul, fetid, 
fetish-worshipping, loathsome and 
lustful barbarians Not until Henry 
Kissinger's pre-Angolan days was a 
major power to so lightly dismiss 
(lid dark continent. 

I -’Anyone frying to understand 
race attitudes and to make valid 
inferences concerning the relation- 
ship between attitudes and beha- 
viour has .to face enormous ob- 
stacles. The problems are difficult 
enough for the Contemporary pub- 
lic opinion pollster or social scien- 
tist with his questionnaires, projec- 
tive tests and other so-called sdeii* 

• rifle instruments of attitude mea- 
surement. For the historian of a 
previous era the problems are multi- 
plied tenfold, and even rhe most 
pant staking research can reveal 
just «u oblique light on such' 
elusive and controversial Issues. It 
is die merit of Larimer's work that 
be fully recognises these limi- 
tations and carefully .attempts to, 
weigh the sensationalism of th& 
brass, the polemics of cite abolition. 
Ists, the pseudo-scientific racism ot 
the Ethnological and Anthropologi- 
6afl societies, and the competing 
propaganda of the various factions 



This Pears soap advertisement of 1890, with the legend "The Birth 
of Civilization : a message from the sea *', gives an interesting insight 
into Victorian racial attitudes. It is one of many advertisements repro- 
duced in Bubbles ; early advertising art from A. & F. Pears Ltd edited 
by Mike Dempsey and published by Fontana at £3.95. 


during the American Civil War and 
the violent controversy concerning 
Governor Eyre's conduct in 
Jamaica. 

' -i Much of the written testimony 
repays wits the intellectual debates 
of a tiny minority of the educated 
eute and can in no way be said to 
indicate the feelings or actions of 
the great mass of rhe population. 
Lorimer attempts to provide a 


brooder picture of nineteenth* 
century English attitudes by oxh min- 
ing evidence from a wider selec- 
tion of sources. These include some 
revealing assessments by • black 
visitors and black Britons. 

Not that the former evidence is 
without com plica lions, for just as 
die North American lecture circuit 
of today places a high premium on 
professional performers, so tho 
nineteen th-century anti-wlaveiy lec- 
tures provided n lucrative source 
of income and inevitably attracted 
a Fair number of rogues and char- 
latans. Even the statements by 
such famous ex-slaves as Frederick 
Douglass and WlUinm Wells Brown, 
that the race relations of mid- 
Victorian England compared favour- 
ably to the racial ism of the North- 
ern and Southern States of 
America, must be seen in the con- 


text of an English aiui-slnvery 
meeting. 

A central theme of Larimer's 
book is that changes in Victorian 
racial attitudes were not primarily 
the con sequence of the colonial 
experience, ns some writers have 
claimed, but woro much more a 

K roduct of social nnd cultural dove- 
ipinems within llio metropolitan 
society. Indeed much of the debate 
about race had little to do with 
race at all. This is where the class 
dimension enters the picture so 
that, for oxample, when reporting 
on the American Civil War many 
English journalists and commenta- 
tors described the Issues not so 
much In racial terms as in the 
more familiar language of English 
class conflict. 

Fears of a slave insurrection in 
the South, prompted by Lincoln’s 


Emancipation P rod am » lion, were 
expressed by those who were also 
terrified at the prospect of social 
unrest among the British working 
classes. Many o£ the stereotypes nf 
die southern slaves — " lazy, imma- 
ture. uncivilized, over-sexed 
children” — wore nppiicd equally to 
the operatives of the Lancashire 
cotton mills. Thus in 1862 The 
Times warned that “ there is no 
society which cannot be destroyed 
by the process of setting loose 
those 1 dangerous classes * which 
are always to be found in every 
community whether urbun or 
rural 

The only group that objected to 
the analogies drawn between race 
nnd class were the *’ scientific ” 
racists and they, of course, had h 
vested Interest in doing so. 
Lorimer is right to warn against 
exaggerating the influence of scien- 
tific thou glit and ideas at the 
expense of the social and political 
context in which they arose. 
Clearly the "science” of Robert 
Knox and James Hunt was 
influenced, as Huxley painted out, 
more by political convictions than 
by weight of evidence. And yet 
this familiar story is worth repeat- 
ing because it parallels ■ such later 
developments ns the debate over 
race and intelligence so clearly 

documented In Leon Kamin’s The 
Science and Politics of IQ. The way 
in which science followed rather 

than led opinion on the rucial 

question is no surprise to any mod- 
ern disciple of Kuhn, buL ii is a 
lesson worth remembering. 

Pursuing the logic of their biolo- 
gical determinism, the "scientific " 
racists emphasized the futility of 
trying to convert, still less to edit- 
cute, the " inferior ” races. The 

Anthropological Society played 
host to such dubious lecturers as 
Win wood Rc&de who a blacked the 
missionaries working among the 
" savages 11 of West Africa on the 
basis of his assertion, apparently 
the result of first-hand knowledge, 
that "every Christian n egress was 
n prostitute, and every Christian 
negro n thief Far butter tluu 
Christian missionaries should 
devote their efforts to tho pool 
whites of the metropolis than waste 
their energy in the genetic wilder 
ness of Africa. 

Even though they provide n fore 
taste of tho hideous racial history 
nf the present century, the ** scien- 
tific” racists nro peripheral to the 
main thomc of the book. Lori in lm 
nrgues convincingly that the 
growth nf racism during Victoria's 
reign cannot be attributed to the 
changing experience of Empire nr 
to the theories of rhe scientific 


community. Much greater attention 
needs to be paid to the changes in 
tho metropolitan class structure, 


for this wag a critical factor in 
determining Victorian attitudes to 
race. 

John Stone 


British social mobility in the Napoleonic era 


e- ii. ’ wu -“Ty 1801. iuvd-June 1812, the month 

Ccnhirv ^ lhe : EnrIy Nineteenth in .which Live npool became Prime ’ 
hv a n Ha.-i.Ar Minister- and Napoleon’s armies 

S!«hSnSS' ,ni ° Rus * ia ’ 

ISBN 0 7134 1032 9 The case for what Dr Harvey calls 


Dr Harvey set himself to illuminate 


The case for what Dr. Harvey calls 
a " close view ’’ of a short period, 
in which social and ..economic sur* 


his chosen period "by examining vicys support the political narrative, 
, political, social and economic ty a good one.' Without such a view 
developments . . . in their full inter, a student is apt to concentrate too 
rdalion There, whs a. need for* much on those 'aspects of the past 
rv? ambitiously 1 conceived book; which are most obviously relevant 
end, despite some blemishes, it< rep- to . present preoccupations. Dr 
resents a considerable Eeat, Disarm* Harvey's ■ microscope sometimes 


tngly, the autho i* confesses that he 


Harvey's microscoi*e sometimes 
distorts, however. "It is tempt- 


Jias ndt succeeded in integrating ing we arc 'told, "to look 

the three elements as fully as he for indications that ihe aristocracy 

Siatl wished, in -this framework for wa s already on the defensive before 

historical writing certain faults are *832. Such Is not, . however, the 

exceedingly harcT to avoid. . ■ case : ihe Upper classes were, right 

lift The book consists of seven chap- . up to the very eve of the .. < . Ra- 


ters on "the social and Ideological form Act, f . . actually Increasing 
tontext of politics”, followed by' their hold on the Institutions ■ of 
felght of political narrative, with a . British society”. The temptation 
final section of some forty pages on -■ he mentions is not strong many 
war policy and economic develop- throats ; to political regimes have 
tnents. “Early nineteenth century" been little perceived until the last 
is strictly construed. In the first and moment; nnd it is not clear that the 
Bast parts of the book the illtislra* process by which Dr Harvey's upper, 
(ions are taken 'from the whole classes tightened their grip on 
22 'jidars ,, df '• this" Revolutionary nnd institutions increased aristocratic 
Napoleonic Wars. The intervening power, since, in some enses at least. 


narrative 
between . 


Dr Harvey Is no doubt right to 
criticize Namier's enthusiastic rep- 
resentation of “the English upper 
class in the eighteenth century bs 
o-pen to all comers ”, but bis own 
generalizations do not seem mark- 
edly more defensible than 
Namier’s. •, We read that the arml* 
gerous families of 1800 " roughly 
define the size of the oligarchic 
caste”, and that this caste "was 
a hereditary social group, difficult 
if not Impossible for non-members 
to join”. Yet the parliamentary 

J taper cited shows the number pay- 
ng duty an armorial bearings to 
have increased by 29 per cent be- 
tween 1820 and 1832; and it is hard 
to -bellete ■ that this figure includes 
no new grants of arms and that 
libera was no corresponding Increase 
during thO two previous decades 
(quito apart from the ladles who 
ascended to the’ gentry as they 
stepped to the altar). “Mobility”. 
Dr IlarVey write's, “ either upward 
or downward, in or out ot the. 
gentlemen caste, Was * becoming 
increasingly unusual 1 ' and bo dtps 
Addison's- lament in 1711 • that 
f well-born youngor sons would- 
not seek ..a' career in trade. Does 
Dr Harvey- think that .iwHqn they 
sought i such #■ careen they exempli- 
hed. downward isoftlal mahilltv t f.Aj 


pome wars, me imei vc-iuhb power, auike, iii suiiib icnat, euwnr i sucii career tney exempli, 

ive is confined to the period the institutions! themselves . were, fied downward .social juqullty i Ed< 
in Pin's re«igpatf|}fi.jp Febru** Jo 41 tig their offldacy.' ward. ModCKtorf, who' Mr fffr Slaf- - ' 


ford from 1780 to 1812 had mode 
a pile as a nabob. This move, so 
far from erasing his status as an 
Irish viscount's son, erectly en- 
hanced it. It is easy, when swing- 
ing from the errors of veSLcrday, 
to set up what Junius called "the 
.ominous vibration Of a pehduhnn”; 

This book, though thoroughly 
researched, has been too carelessly 
produced,. Misprints abound. A 
single paragraph (on pages 203 and 
204) contains a hat-trick of errors; 
a misprint ; the misplacing of a com- 
plete line of type ; and the state- 
ment that tho 1807 elettion was “ as 
near to a ministerial defeat at the 
polls as ever occurred before 1834 ” 
.without any hint how wa are to 
.regard 1830 when the government 
’ wra defeated and resigned a fort* 
night after the new House had met. 

If, as is to be hoped, there is a re- 
Panting or second Bdition, the pages 
ol references at the end should 
be given “running beads”, showing 
the pages of text to<whlch the notes 
^ or Price '.charged, the 
student entitled to find ibe rele- 
vant note.: without too much trouble- 


Sochil Science and Utopia: nl nt . 
icc nth -century models of social 
harmony 

by Barbara Goodwin 
llnrvcstcr Press, £11.50 
ISBN 0 85527 791 2 

Uropitt has been a critical device 
fur challenging the social systems 
tnul beliefs of the day, and each one 
of the four chosen utopian theorists 
in this study — Owen, Godwin 

Fourier and Snlnt-Simon— also 
claimed rn be a social scientist. Dr 
Goodwin is concerned to revive the 
somewhat tarnished image of these 
“ utopian socialists "and her thesis 
is thnr, while they, may not have 
been very good philosophers, they 
are interesting in their roic as soda! 
scientists: “The Utopians’ convic- 
tion of the need to intervene in a 
malfunctioning society is a useful 
corrective to the often exaggerated 
claim that the social scientist's place 
is on the side-lines.” 

This book is not about the history 
of ideas. It is primarily for politi- 
cal philosophers interested in 
utopian thought as a genre, nnd for 
social scientists anxious about their 
own function in modern society. The 
argument Is conducted in abstract 
nud schematic terms, though with 
appropriate reference both to the 
four case studies nnd to other more 
recent writers such as Freud, 
Marcuse and B. F. Skinner. Dr 
Goodwin begins by examining the 
it all murks ot the utopiuu theorist— 
his purpose in social criticism, hix 
mechanistic view of society, his 
vision of the perfect Good Life out- 
side history, anti his conviction of 
rightness. 

The philosophical positions and 
reasoning adopted by each of rhe 
four thinkers is then subjected to 
rigorous analysis and found wont- 
ing : which is rather tike calling 
out the fleet to sink a rowing boat. 
Their assumptions about human 
nature were nor empirically 

S rounded, and they made deduc- 
ons which were only contingent on 
tltoso assumptions. 

Dr Goodwin then explures the 
nature of control and cohesion in 
Utopia, showing how in each case 
the device is used to condemn 
control ill existing society through 
n cocrcivo sluie, nnd to substi* 
lute controls which are ration- 
ally perceived and Internally en- 
forced. Tills rejection of the slntc 
involves a rejection of the political 
dimension and democratic reform- 
ism of the French revolutionary 
type; hence, when the utopian* 
place vulue on such concepts as 
freedom nnd equality, rhey con do 
so only by redefining them. Tlie 
greatest value in Utopia, though, is 
harmony. Dr Goodwin's l ^f s . 15 . c Rfl* 
eludes with the challenge which sue 
believes these non-sd entitle social 
scientists pose for their sophistica- 
ted modern descendants. 

The historian. If this book is in- 
tended for him, may well feel ms- 
satisfied- Indeed, this work pose 
some important questions about rac 
contrasting approaches and reran 
ology employed by socIbI scienusi 
and historians. 

Even that historian 
learnt to taka his dose of par 
dieters, analytics and P 1 rob ! e, n, fr 
without complaint .! uJ 8j ,t I , ,„hich 
the adverb “ paradigmly . 
appears on three occasJon l s ‘iiriflte 
seriously, in an exercise *” DU id 
an abstract type, the * ust l ? r ^ ullmrical 
have wished tW each 
case should be, in the words . 
Trevor Ropev, " separately 8 ^ 

tellectunlly apprehended ■ Th ^ 

not boon adequately d0 " e ‘ ' “ ver v 
the example of Robert Owen - - 

little is said of tiie nullenanai 
text, which historians would «ow 
say is central to an unde! standing 
of his utopian thought, and j 
simply a characteristic •* **■ * 
few would agree that ® wen * ration 
ties in education and co ®* > f._ a |isr. 
reveal him to have been n ' * .,j 
T he most realistic thing he ever 
was to deny that anv propel otte P 
had ever been made to implement 
his theories, , _ r 

Historians would nor, # h°wev j 
quibble with Dr Goodwins * 
verdict on the utonvan tneoi ■ 
that they articulated social alter 
lives for the inarticulate, 


Michael Broc k 
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Phonetic variations 


to. Linguistic Atlas of Knglnnd 
SU bv Harold Orton, Stewart 
SSrgon and John WIddowson 
S Helm, £42.00 
I5DN 0 85664 294 O 

Hwold Orion’s death three years 
a, meant that he did not live to 
ie the publication of the linguistic 
lbs which represents the cul- 
fination of his life's work. 

The English Dialect Survey, 
.tijeh Orton directed, was inevit- 
■|y a long-term project. It hegan 
] the 1950s, when a team of ficld- 
irkers administered an extensive 
urimnaire to selected inform- 
ns in over 300 localities and 
l iied down their, responses in 

I tonetic transcription. In the 
40 s, rbe data thus collected were 
'llat'ed and gradually published in 
i.-t shape of the 12-part Basic 
, |. t wia( plus an Introduction. Anti 
b at last we have a selection 
mi the same material presented 
i map form — the form which 
jibles die reader to take in at 
., ghnee a geographical pattern 
t would otherwise have to piece 
filler laboriously from the Basic 
burial volumes. 

So this atlas reflects a ci uuner 
i a century’s achievement in 
-agllsh dialectnloglcal schoinrship. 
mense time, labour, und iutel- 
tciua) efforr have been expended. 
lihT, then, is one left with such a 
iso of disappointment ? 

One reason is that the scope of 
b atlas Is much narrower than 
u tide suggests. The localities 
Imtigated were niniust all 
-Bull isolated country vi Mages, 
h in looking at the isoglosscs 
h&iistic Boundaries) divid- 
og up the map of Englmid 

ii this atlas one has to 
pwlier that almost all cities and 
bjot towns have been ignored 
pe only exceptions are Leeds, 
pMd, York and London). For 
fwple, the map showing wh ether 
f m any r-sound is pronounced 
f tomer quite wrongly includes 
a *n»ol In the r-pru.nounclng 

l P°> of rural Lancashire. The 
accent might ns well not 
“M-The Inforninms, furthermore, 
“J nil elderly ngriculturnl 
wkers : no doubt a good .source 
Conservative local tiinlcct, but in 
Nnd occupation liiglily unrepre- 
f'u j 0| ^ ^ 1B Population nf 

as a whole. Perhnps the 
. would have been The Unguis • 
qfwd °/ Working-class Rural 

Jit is )iresumably the explann- 
i * for the survey’s failure u# 


record certain wcM-kiuiwn phonetic 
characiuri sties ut' paviiculur local 
iicccnts. 'Ihe map for butter show* 
no glottal stops in London. The 
map for </etv shows no occurrence 
of the yod-iess " duo ’’ type in Nor- 
folk. Tit ere is no trace nnywliere 
of the Cotswnlds kind of pronuncia- 
tion which mnkc.s out sound like 
the Received Pronunciation of eight 
(as heard from Ran Hayward and 
caricatured by Kingsley Amis). 
There is no trace, either, of the 
Bristoiian habit which makes urea 
sound like aerial. Bur this omission 
has another explanation: the de- 
sign of the questionnaire, which wtu, 
so historically -oriented that it did 
not seek to elicit any of the words 
which are subject to this Mtisertion. 

The phonological items in the 

a uestionmiire were designed to trace 
le fate of the various Middle 
English vowels; und the modern 
final schwa (spelt -«) did not exist 
in Middle English. Indeed, the 
phonetic approach of the survey’s 
scholars is pure nineteenth century : 
it tukes no account of structuralist 
phonemic*, ler alone more recent 
developments in phonological 
theory. 

So one cannot, as a result, dis- 
cover with any certainty the syn- 
chronic vowel-system in each of the 
localities investigated. One cannot 
see directly . where knows is hnnio- 
phnnous with nose and where not, 
nr where citf rhymes with put or 
tomb with psalm. Looking at n 
mnp of pronunciations of erne, what 
I should like to know is whether it 
rhymes locally with neu\ with fcnoiu, 
with note, nr with none of these. 
The eu'i* map in this atlas is orga- 
nized in-stead on a purely phonetic 
basis, so that places where cive 
rhymes with fciion* are separated be- 
cause of the fact that their vowel 
is in one place monophthongal, in 
another diphthongal. 

Comparing the mnps for. words, 
which had Middle English /u:/, 
nue finds thut in London house, 
louse, mu! houghs arc shown ns buy- 
ing a different diphthong from that 
of shout , clouds , i ilough and cow. 
Is this just a random variation, re- 
flecting wlmt the informants hap- 
pened to say ro the fleldworkcr on 
that occasion? It seems improb- 
able ill ut it is pllophonlc (condi- 
tioned hy the phonetic environment). 
It cun hardly be phonemic (which 
would mean that bough nnd plough 
dn not rhyme for Londoners). The 
editors offer no discussion of such 
questions ; they seen nor to be 
aware nf them. 


A pioneering mind 


J..C. Wel^s 


Stylistic analysis 


! J n , Modern British Fiction: 

[ : “ Joyce, Lawrence, F&rs- 
wtrls and Green 
Iran Russell 

g Hopklng University Press, 
N 0 8018 2029 4 

« a cautious enterprise. John 
•I Sets out to study the style 
nv most creative modern writ- 
n j, J°yce, Lawrence, Forster, 
am Lewis and Henry Green. 
c olso declares his desire to 
10 " specimens . . . not 
“PertriMtal in form”. He 
“•wing Joyce without L/fys- 
Woke, Lawrence 
*ne Rainbow or Women in 
JV" most creative writers 
at not at their most crea- 
te 5 l,ccauSe him aim is 

h Qne ^ort of norm to 
Kittle fiction ^t ref i^~ a nor,n ot 

r°ur ? hort ": The 

fanned t? C if a i tlv . a writer s were 
such a to «!S ,0 i? *he concept 
farSble > m H not tlie 
fiction ’ 1 i!£i? Qtkm ,°f “ scalis- 
such an a.f rrW0U ^ Seem lo 
- Vh-gJni® 1 ^. some way off 
within u. does not 

JfWay well Jk.^» BhL l at al1 - anJ 
4 inclujed lh °. ugh he is 

jSjiing, ® ho “' Arnold *BoniIe?r 


whnr he calls “descriptive-objective- 
quantitative ” standards, Russell fol- 
lows suit in a moderate-minded way, 
stiffening his pages with a mild 
starch of counts and percentages. 
But he acknowledges too that his 
observations lake their start from 
gnnd old-fashioned subjective im- 
pressionism. Wo risk not so much 
critical dogmatism, as a prolonged 
syntactical endorsement of the 
obvious. The book narrowly sue- 
coeds in skating above this. Turn- 
ing not only to syntax, but also to 
lexical and rhythmic qualities, Rus- 
sell investigates the “sentence 
habits” of his texts, and carefully 
shows how they predispose them to 
a certain range of characteristic 
effects. This is mildly illuminating. 

"The question of style”, Derrida 
has written, “is always the exami- 
nation of a pointed object "—pen, 
stiletto, dagger, spurs. But knitting 
needles are what we think of here, 
as we are invited to count the 
colons in Dubliners, and compute 
the doubled conjunctions m 
Kangaroo. Thu horizon remains un- 
broken by larger conclusions. The 
book carefully unravels various 
stitches, adumbrates fragments, of a 
knitting pattern, and exits in a 
mass of neatly tied-off Joose_ ends. 
It is not for such a discreet 
empiricism to wind them into a 
ball, let ulone roll jr towards an 
overwhelming question, pi* 15 
criticism dedicated to diminirhing 
overwhelming questions, and muy 
be safely recommended to those teo 
up with them. , 

Richard Dr'aiA 


On Difficulty and Other Essays 
by George Steiner 
Oxford Univcisitv Press, £5.50 
ISBN 0 19 2)2208 8 

Perhaps Getii-ge Steiner’s greatest 
claim to distinction as a literary 
critic is that, more than any otliur 
critic in tlie English-speaking world 
Of our time, lie determined ly keeps 
nhrcHst of current development in 
areas «ii‘ thought — psychology, 
philosophy, sociology, and certain 
sciences— that cun in nny way be 
seen to have relevance to the study 
of language and literature. Add m 
this his wide-ranging knowledge of 
Eurnpcun literatures, his 'unforced 
familiarity with cultural history nnd 
his central concern with nnd 
curiosity nhuuL humane values nnd 
the nature and quality of civiliza- 
tion, and we Jinve nn inquirer into 
literal tire of quite unusual depth 
nnd pcrcepiiveness. Tf he 
occasionally .sounds a trifle exhibi- 
tionist, if his phrasing is sometimes 
conspicuously learned nnd his 
references suggestive of n damning 
omniscience, that is understandable 
in a man of his intellectual equip- 
ment und hix almost belligerently 
pioneering habit of mind. 

Tlie eight essays in this book, 
most of which have either appeared 
before or been delivered as lec- 
tures during the last six yeurs, dis- 
cuss topics which are, as he snys 
in his preface, " at the forward edge 
of current thought nnd scholarship. 
They me not yet clearly or fully 
understood". They “locate their 
analyses nnd examples at those 
points where different disciplines 
and areas of study meet ”. This is 1 
what makes this such a challenging 
and exciting bunk. 

Many of the themes explored 
hero are favourite topics of 
Steiner’s, which ho has written 
about or at least touched on else- 
where. We recognize his concern 
with the cultural context of read- 
ing, with the relation between what 
he culls “ the public nnd the private 
sector nf personality, and speech ”, 
with “language nnd silence ”, with 
change* in cultural patterns and 
choir effect on reading habits, on 
education, on the nature and status 
of literature within civilization. We 
recognize, too, his characteristic 
mixture of pessimism about modern 
education and the cultural equip- 
ment nf the ifiodern student of 
literature (to say uothing of the 
modern common render) and 
optimistic welcome tor new habits 
of thought. Above all we recog- 
nize his characteristic intellectual 
generosity, his openness towards 
ideas, which makes so many other 
of mir Qcadenuc critics seem narrow 
and provincial by comparison. 

Even when Steiner deals with 
the commonplaces of cultural his- 
tory, such as the loss of that contra] 
canon nf literary reference which 
informed all literature of the Wes- 
tern world for so many centuries 
and informed English literature 
"from Chaucer lo Auden” — ana 
this is n matter he refers to many 
times In different contexts — he 
nearly always has some' new or 
striking diagnosis or explanation or 
suggestion to offer. He has his own 
fnvourite references, and this pro- 
duces a certain amount of repeti- 
tion in these essays, but his cogency 
of argument and nis intense involve- 
ment with the literary, linguistic 
and mare general cultural problems 
with which he deals makes it dear 
that snch repetitions flow, with pas- 
sion one might almost say, out of 
the strong current of his thought 
and indicate where the vital centres 
of his concern He. 

For a critic so well versed In rhe 
tradition of Western literature he 
sometimes surprises us by not rang- 


inmiccitcc unit rc-hinlt that has hcun 
mi well dneuntemed in Ameiican 
criticism nf tlie lost turn decades. 
Uhl it imivt he viiid that this is not 
,< characteristic Siciuci i an omission : 
lie is more likely to full on the oilier 
side and assail us with u wealth of 
parallels und ii In stratum-.. “Assail” 
is perhaps the wrong word: “en- 
rich” would he luuh kinder uiitl 
truer. For Src-iner is one of the 
most imellectuuHy enriching critics 
uf imr time. 

Steiner grasps many nettles from 
which so many critics have s.iieti 
□way. Consider, for example, ilieso 
observations; " Even to face the 
issue of the carrclatimts between 
genuine literacy und an nurliort- 
lai'iaii value-structure, is to re- 
pudiate nut of bund the cum, the 
narcotic illusions, the cheery vul- 
garity of populist accent which 
characterize ihe current climate of 
culturobediiciitinjiiil argument in the 
West.” “The relations nf the ‘cul- 
tural’ and of the ‘democratic’, of 
the * classic ’ und of the 1 socially 
just' nrc, ui best, uneasy.’’ “JIow 
is the ‘dosed’ text in irospcr in 
the ‘ open ’ university ? Whitt con- 
cnrdmicc Is realistically to be hoped 
for between the minority disiui cr- 
isis of the true render anti the de- 
mands for egHlitiiriair satisfac- 
tion ? ” 

Steiner’s tentative and prelimin- 
ary classification of tho kinds nf 
difficulty found in works of litera- 
ture into the contingent, the mudal, 
the tactical and the ontological — 
terms which he defines ut length, 
with carefully analysed example, of 
each — provides n good example of 
his ability to move from minute 
particulars to fruitful gcneralizn- 
tinn nnd is a genuinely seminal dis- 
cussion. Hi$ re murks on language 


and psyclKtuiv.tl.YMs com tin tmiii- i-{ 
«hrir best puims in pureriihuiic.il 
tliiijwaw.ty asides (a cli.u nun- ri stir 
Steiner ploy), such as '• Freud never 
nici the MciHuowskinn challenge 
which was made, precisely, on tin; 
ground of the purachi.ilism of 
Freud’s evidence ”, as well ns in 
carefully formulated geitcj',i]i/;i- 
tion.s l“ P.sychdiimtiysis save institu- 
tional licence to the outward nn kil- 
im ion nf wiiui liutl formerly been 
the pressure nf iaiurual speech’’.) 

The essay entitled “The Distribu- 
tion of Discourse ’’ is soaked in an 
awareness of the iiisLortco-sociologi- 
cu] dimension of literacy. It is ■ 
piece of thinking aloud, rather dig- 
cursive, evon rambling, but throw- 
ing out ideas from the fairly obvious 
to i lie provocatively original. By 
com p:i risen, his discussion nf tjje 
tie vc lo pin cm of the treatment of sex 
in literature between June Austen 
tinti our own time is positively 
magisterial in its h mulling of n 
tricky .subject, though (chnracicris- 
ticiilly) it ends with a question 
rut her than with a summing up. 
Other essays move between explor- 
ing “ frontier ’’ territory in literary 
history and criticism, probing rhe 
implications of specific writers and 
literary works for the student Oif 
cultural history nnd of the working 
of the human Imagination, and try- 
ing to chart, in a manner both tenta- 
tive und persuasive, the future of 
literature and of literacy. 

Rending these essays one is In • 
constant state nf intellectual stimu- 
lation. A central function of literary 
criticism is surely to provoke 
thought, even disquiet, about liter *• 
ture and its place in our culture. 
This Steiner continuously does. 

David Dalcbca 


THE SWEATED TRADES 

OUTWORK IN NINETEENTH CENTURY BRITAIN 


Duncan Bythell 


( 


£14.50. 

Outwork in workers homes was a. feu lure of ihe early 
days of (he textile, clolhing, footwear, nnd miils and 
chain industries, and here Dr Bylhell provides detailed . 
accounts of their regional location and a chronology of 
their rise and decline ip the 19th century, with the social 
anti political repercussions that followed. 

2SS pages 
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values” as ihe view that "books 
have ton long done our thinking, 
our seeing, our very living for us, 
interposing a secondhand aulhority 
between ourselves and rhe innocence 
of immediate being” without refer- 
ence to Emerson’s "We are .tired 
of. the;, courtly' muses of Europe- 1 - 
hpiI the whole Arqericqq search for. 


HOLDING THE FORT 
Studies iii Victorian Revivalism 

JOHN KENT 

in this book, Professor Kent ol Bristol University, who oombines the 
approaches of the historian end sociologist of religion, has studied 
the way in which in Ihe nineieenih cenlury American and British 
revivalism affected one another, from Lorenzo Dow end the Primitive 
Methodists in the Napoleonic period,, to Robert Pearsall Smith and 
iaie-riineteenlh-century Holiness revivalism at Keswick. Professor Kent 
casts considerable doubi on Ihe my lb ol a second Evangelioal Rerival 
in England in 1859; he throws much new light on the early history of 
the Salvation Army, and. on Anglo-Catholic revivalism, which actually 
mounted a mission to London several' years before the arrival ot 
Moody and San key. 

Many long-forgotten • revivalists are broughl to light, fiom Richard 
Weaver, prize-fighter ’ and preacher, to Phoebe Palmer, the Ameri- 
can woman whose teaching on holiness penetrated England through 
Pearsall Smith and William Booth. Holding Ihe Fort will interest all 
sludenls of Ihe Victorian period, of Ihs history of religion, of revivalism 
itself. 

Royal Bvo ISBN 71 62 03Q3 30 (9 SO net 
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A cure for alcoholics who want to be cured 


Baffled brains 


Alcoholism and Addiction 

by Richard P. Swinson and Derek 

liavea 

Macdonald & livens, E4.5U 
ISBN 0 7121 0161 6 
The Young Drinkers : a cross- 

national study of social mid cul- 
tural influences 
by Joyce O’Connor 
Tavistock, £14.25 
ISBN 0 422 7G3B0 2 

Alcoholism and Treatment 
by David J. Armor, J. Michael 
Polich and Harriet U. Stambnl 
Wllcv, £11.75 
ISBN 0 471 02550 5 


Here are three new bonks on 
alcoltol and its abuse : one a 

general text an alcoholism and 
drug addiction ; die second a de- 
tailed comparison of the drinking 
habits of young adults in Dub- 
lin And London ; and the third is a 
report commissioned by the RAND 
corporation on the treatment or 
alcoholism, now published in book 
form, which created a consider able 
furore at Its first release in 3976, 
when it was taken to show Lhai 
recovered alcoholics could safely 
resume drinking. 

Swinsoi) and linves’s Alcoholism 
and Addiction is aimed at doctors 
and sixth-formers ; and therefore 
csoltcws flhe methodological detail 
which necessarily characterizes the 
two research reports reviewed 
here. It brings together a vast 
range of information about normal 
and abnormal alcohol and drug 
abuse ; about the social and indi- 
vidual factors associated with al- 
cohol and drug dependence; and 


abuut rhe medical, social and legal 
responses to the problem. The 
authors’ clear style and determined 


personal stance will commend this 
book as an aide-memoire to doctors 


and other socially concerned indi- 
viduals; but it is iinfortunute that 
the 'literature „ reviewed omit* all 
research published since 1973. 



Harvester 

Psychology 
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BRAIN-STORMS: 
PHILOSOPHICAL ESSAYS 
ON MIND & PSYCHOLOGY 


A comprehcnilve theory of mi ml. mi nut 
in seventeen rsay*. Febnmry 197*1. L12..V). 


DavU I -'mi Ike's 

A GRAMMAR OP DREAMS 


A.uifljur lefarmulaikia of Freud's model. 
jVwrmtw. 1,12. SO, 


Muiy Mirigley 

BEAST 8k MAN: THE ROOTS 
OP HUMAN NATURE 


Preaenll i he aruinient that liumnu liaiuro 
dmUtioleunBlIfrecdoDL Maix-h 7‘*. Kb. Ml. 


Anion S Inman 

THE COMPUTER 
REVOLUTION IN 
PHILOSOPHY: 
PHILOSOPHY, SCIENCE 
AND MODELS OF MIND 

Armies shat [ihlloiophy und scVcnee are 
• unHIetl hy Computer tcfciwe. Awihrbtfr 
V5.VJ {tape, Ait *. I12LMJ , lolh. 


'Sieplien M.-Thunvui 

‘THE FORMAL MECHANICS 

or mind 


Relmkmvtilp of psychological itntcs to pio- 
I-Offlts In tlio ncjrvoifi jwmciii. Available, 
*12.50. 


Muigiiret A. linden 

ARTIFICIAL INTELLIGENCE 
AND NATURAL MAN 


I* t amine* the pli!l-«Ofiliic.ir.'psyclit»!.^ieal 
•uni soeiul huplit’iiUous (■! HTiilii-i.il inici- 
liy.ciwe Available, £4'J5 /inpcibiurk. >; J1.50 
rArf/c . 


A. F Fruiter- Rhodes 

INFERENTIAL SEMANTICS 


New llie.iry on the Mruvtwre ■>( inclining 
Irj-.iitnn Jmtcul (ind niDiHtnhilk.nl nrpjitn 
... if iiieevh. - A vaPabf. ■, Wl.ftf.'- ' ■ * ’ 


OTniinor’s Young Drinkers i*. ull 
1 1 m i dearly, a PhD thesis wit h all 

■ V . TT'I. .1 _ ■ 


■ he at [umlaut apparatus. The deci- 
sion by the publisher to supple- 
ment the 160 pages of subsmiitive 


te.tr and tables by including a fur- 
ther 120 pages uf ' additional 
rubles, reproductions uf the ques- 
tionnaires used a»d so oil, must 
have considerably inflated the 
price, and thus reduced its likely 
Circulation. It Is doubtful whether 
many readers, however interested 
they may bo in die testing of 
drinking stereotypes of the Irish 
and English will wish to pay £14.25 
in order to pursue the fine detail 
of the study. 

Dr O'Connor first sketches the 
historical background to drinking 
and the temperance movements in 


the three groups to illustrate the 
general point tihnt we need to con- 
sider the interaction between cul- 
ture, the influences of parents and 
peers, and personal factors when 


we try to explain the drinking pat- 
tern adopted ay the individual. 

Although the RAND report, 
Alcoholism and Treatment, was 
commissioned specifically to evalu- 
ate tile effectiveness of the alcoho- 


lism centres established throughout 
the USA in 1971. it has profound 


Irish and English societies, before 
describing her comparison of 


describing her comparison of 
drinking habits among the 18-21 
year olds she interviewed r an 
urban Irish sample, living in Dub- 
lin : an urban English sample, liv- 
ing in London ; and a third sample, 
ratiior confusingly labelled “ Anglo- 
Irish '’ t for they were in fuct Irish- 
born individuals now resident in 
London. One may query the bins 
introduced by interviewing only 
those 18-21 year olds who were still 
living in rhe parental home. 

Ireland was found to provide an 
ambivalent setting in which to 
establish drinking habits ; young 
people there were exposed not only 
to more problem drinking but also 
to more determined patterns of 
abstinence than were their English 
contemporaries. These latter voung 
came to view moderate drinking in 
a more positive, social light, where- 

... 1 1. . << A ...I. « ........ 1. 


us Lite “Anglo-Irish*' young people 
were unable to adopt either the 


English Dr the Irish stance: They 
land their parents) were in gen- 
era! much iieaviec drinkers titan 
members of the other groups, and 
wore thus more susceptible to 
drink-relnted problems. Dr O'Con- 
nor uses the comparisons between 


the USA in 1971, it has profound 
implications for treatment pro- 
grammes elsewhere and, indeed, 
for our basic understanding of how 
all rehabilitation processes work. 
l'«>r its major finding can be very 
simply summarized ; the crucial 
factor in remission would seem tu 
be the alcoholic’s decision to seek 
and remain in treatment, rather 
than cite particular nature of the 
treutnieiu fie received. 

Data are presented to show that, 
regardless of the type of institution 
studied ur the programme followed, 
the rate of remission from alcoho- 
lism remains remarkably constant, 
fluctuating from the general 
average by at most 10 per ccut. 
Even those clients who received 
treatment in several settings — for 
example inpatient and then out- 
patient— showed the same level of 
remission. The research team clas- 
sified each treatment programme 
in terms of group or individual 
therapy, the use of the drug Anta- 
buse, the level of professional 
training of therapists, and the 
client to staff ratio at the centre. 
Despite manifest differences in the 
philosophy of treatment, organiza- 
tion and procedure among the sam- 
pled centres, there was a striking 
uniformity in remission rotes. 

Those minor differences which 
were found between treatment 
centres were attributable to the 
initiul characteristics of the clients 
as they presented for treatment. 
Instability of job and marriage, 
severity of symptoms and (to a 


lesser extent: luwer socioeconomic 
status were the key prognostic fac- 
tors for treutmeut success, 
nliliuugh the authors arc quick to 
emphasize that many diems whose 
prognosis was worst none the less 
showed remission. 

Armor, Polich and Stainhul offer 
u multistage model of the descent 
into alcoholism und the recovery 
process ; for their findings indicate 
tlvat different factors arc important 
at each stage. Thus, whereas re- 


psychotherapy. Fur man, 
now, research here has E ,2u£ ; I 
a very similar story abii^ 4 

hjs&A Jssz 


Human Neuropsychology 
L Henry Ildcacn and Martin L- 
Ubcrt 


analytic and logical operations, 
whereas the right is synthetic mid 
creative. 

Henry Hdcaen works in Pari 9 
and is one of the doyens of the 
field. Human Neuropsychology, 
written in collaboration with Mar- 
tin Albert, Is a comprehensive sur- 
vey of the results of neurological 


therapy, psychoanalysis or £ . . , 

centred treatment, the mhw, An eminent research worker was 
chances of recovery are bej 5 ‘ on ce Investigating a bruin damaged 




dieted by the strength of his ewS 


co verv from alcoholism is best pre- 
dicted by the alcoholic’s decision to 
stop or cut down his drinking, this 
decision is not strongly, minted to 
i hose social psychological factors 
which had been associated with 
the onset of heavy drinking ; nor is 
tbo set of factors (mainly to do 
with the avoidance of withdrawal 
symptoms! which maintain the 
heavy drinking habit once started. 

Large-scale survey presentations, 
with multiple analyses of data, can 
make stultifying reading. The 
RAND authors succeed in lighten- 
ing this burden, without reneging 
on their responsibility to the 
statistically and methodologically 
inclined reader : considerable 

thought has gone into the selection 
and presentation of data to accom- 
pany die text. 

One of the major problems is 


nutn.em to therapy, aild other S 
ors unrelated to the theory und£ 
lying the therapy. J fllr ' 


once Investigating a bruin damaged 
patient who suffered from amne- 
sia • he can-led out careful tests of 


lives ligations. It is an immensely 
learned, scholarly and worthy Look 
and will provide specialists with t 


Alcohohsm and Treatment » . 
beautifully presented and impU 
uut rescurch monograph : and it . 
also rite record of a controvert. 


die patient’s memory over 10 ses- 
sions. At the beginning of each 
session he would show the patient 
his fountain pen and at the end 
would enquire whether the patient 


also Hie record of a controvert* recognized rhe pen. Despite the 

When is was published as a RAND number of times lie had seen it 


report in 197G, one of its finding" 
was taken to imply that alcoLolitj 
might, after treatment, safely 

resume drinking. There followed 
heated public and profesiioail 


before, at the end of the final 
session the patient still denied nny 
knowledge of it. In despair, the 


investigator decided to try one 
final question and asked the 


debate ; and, as one of the apuen patient : “Do you know who I 
dices to Hie book the authors hivei an?” Tlio patient replied: “Of 
included some of the hostile wh4 course, you’re the man with all 


cisms aroused, together with tbeir 
replies. Much of the attack focused 


that of uudor-repordiig ; and the 
uuthors have largely disarmed 
potential critics by collecting from 
a further group of respondents not 
only their self-reports, but also — 


largely disarmed 
by collecting from 
of respondents not 


on Hie study’s methodology; but 
far from this being the record of a 
parochial argument between a team 
of social scientists researching 
alcoholism and (mainly) the uorr 
traditional hard-line treatment pro- 
fessionals, the scries of document: 
makes fascinating reading. Thus 
for example, we have the National 
Council on AJcohalisnt denounce* 


course, you’re the man with all 
those fountain pens.’’ 

Whether or not it is apocryphal, 
the story nicely illustrates the quir- 
kiness of the effects of bruin 
dim age in man. Research on the 


sub cct is beset by difficulties. 
Bran lesions caused by disease are 


the report as “ dangerous and us 
scientific ”, when it had yet to it: 


subsequently — blood alcohol levels 
to validate the self-reports, with 
considerably and reassuringly high 
levels of correspondence. 

My only major criticism of the 
authors — two sociologists and one 
clinical psychologist — -is that they 
present their findings, and indeed 
the field of alcoholism research, as 
if it existed in a vacuum ; whereas 
they could have further strength- 
eued their argument by reference 
to research on the effectiveness of 


a copy of the report. As Um i 
authors remark, it Is common wfiea 1 
rescurch findings fail to support the 
conventional wisdom, and especi- 


ally when they arc contrary to the 
dcenlv-iheld beliefs of various ioter- 


dceply-dicld beliefs of various inter- 
sr groups, that there follows u 
..i tense examination of the research 
assumptions and procedures. Thi* 
lengthy appendix turns an Import- 
nnt study into a document worthy 
of study by the historians of 
scieuce. 

Christopher Spencer 


Success and failure in logical tasks 


Thinking in Perspective : critical 
essays in tho study of thought 
processes ' 

edited by Andrew Burton nnd John 
Rntlford 

Methuen, £8.00 nnd £3.95 

ISBN 0 416 85830 9 and 85840 6 


Cognitive psychology, the subject nf 
this new volume edited by Dr Bur- 


ton. and Dr Radford, la about the 
ways in which we understand and 
think about things and events. -Be- 
cause it deals with complex ques- 
tions it is without doubt the most 
complicated branch of psychology. 
Yet it has grown enormously during 


the past If) years or so, and the 
reasons for this growth are them- 


selves instructive. 

For a long time investigation into 
the more complex parts of human 
behaviour was held up by psycho- 
logists'. obsession with discovering 
the simplest possible units of he- 
lm viour. Behaviourists thought that 
In the end they would reveal all 


with the help of ilioir beloved stimu- 
lus-response connexions. Naturally 
they Felt, as Wcthorick’s chapter in 
this volume shows, that they should 
look for their crock uf gold in 
very simple forma uf learning be- 
fore they tackled thought processus 
seriously. When of lor many yonrs' 
search they were still obviously 
cmply-linudcd, psychologists began 
to turn to othor approaches anil 
other models, which bad no com- 
punctious about looking at complex 
behaviour. This was when cognitive 
psychology really got going. 

Broadly speaking there were two 
new influences. These were the 
theories inspired by analogies with 
machines and particularly with com- 
puters (described in a particularly 
clear chapter here by Wilding) and 
tins work of Piaget, which is dealt 
with in a number of places here, 
most notably in a chapter by Butter- 
worth. Tho more sophisticated the 
achievements of tbc computer, the 
greater was the willingness to use 
them as a measure to look at similar 


hmniin skills. One result was tlio 
ruallzatiun that It was possible to 


look ut rather subtle logical moves 
wucli as deductive inferences iu 


really very simple experiments, us is 
shown in Evans’s cimpicr In tills 
book. Then PlagcL’s work on logic 
in children, though liresoiucly and 
unnecessarily pessimistic, did con- 
firm that it is quire easy to think 
of straightforward experiments on 
very complex skills. 


One of the maiii tilings to come 
out of this new research was that 
people uro not perfect cognitive 
machines. Given abstract problems 
they often make some very basic 
errors. In a way this was already 
known by intelligence testers and 
by psychologists comparing differ- 
ent cultures (the relovant chapters 
here are, respectively, Glllham’s and 
Deregowskl’s). But these persistent 
mistakes soon led to a new and 
important tui'u In cognitive psych- 
ology, as it became clear that people 
who Fail miserably in ono version 
of a logical task succeed very well 


when I lio sumo task is ghren in 
another wuy. . . 

Usuully they do better kw> 
concrete' and familiar material » 
used, n fact which turns out » •* 
us true of children as It is of aaniii- 
If cognitive psychology has a pr« 
ticnl contribution to make to Muta- 
tion. for example, it is surely In 
covering what it is t that aHo« 
people to use their abilities e»'C\ 
Lively in some environments w*" 1 . 
in others. . , . 

That we have the tools to 
this out is very, clear from i B“ rl 
and Radford’s book. It 
excellent though slightly he^o 


usually diffuse and their exact 
extent can only be established at 
post-mortem. The same 'lesion may 
produce different effects in dif- 
ferent patients because the same 
function is not always located in 
the same part of the brain. It can 
be hard to decide wliich symptoms 
are caused by the primary damage 
and which arc n secondary effect 
produced through changes in mood 
or because the patient himself 
aspects brain injury to have partic- 
ular consequences. 

Despite these problems, the sub- 
ject has made considerable 
progress over the last two decades, 
though it must be said that nouro- 
IokIcbI studies have provided more 
Information about where in the 
brain particular functions arc locn- 
Uttd than about the much more 
interesting question of how they 
irt carried out. Moreover, the 
wults are often over Inter pro ted 
ud have given rise to such widely 
Wioved myths ns that the left 
hemisphere normally carries out 


comprehensive source of reference. 
For several reasons, however, it is 
not an easy book to read. The 
authors place much emphasis on 
classifying the effects of brain 
lesions — nearly two dozen different 
aphasic defects are enumerated, 
ninny of them overlapping with each 
other ; but classification is notori- 
ously difficult unless it is carried 
out with some superordinate goal In 
tnind which will provide clear 
criteria for distinguishing different 
classes. 

Moreover, the authors tend to 
review the effects of brain damage 
in the tight of all possible theories 
of human cognition and they rarely 
make k clear which theories they 
themselves prefer. At times they 
ere even reduced to evaluating 
theories by adding up points in 
favour and against. Finally, parts 
of the book are hard to follow, and 
the obscurity of the ideas put for- 
ward is often matched by the obs- 
curity of the language in which 
they are expressed. The following 
passage is not atypical : 

In this theoretical construct 
the unity of aphasia may be seen 
only in the context of accepting 
language a9 an Integrative syn- 
thesis of a collection of different 
functions. Aphasia may thus 
appear as a unitary disorder, 
since it results from a disruption 
of this integrative synthesis, 
ulthough the manifestations may 
vary according to the structural 
level involved. 

The expert will rejoice in the 
monumental scholarship that has 
gone into the preparation of this 
volume, tint uificrs may find die 
wool th of detail more baffling than 
1 1 him in at in g. 


Stuart Sutherland 


Memories are made of this 


Aspects or Memory 

Mltcd by Michncl M. Grunchcrg und 

Peter Morris 

McUuicn, £8.00 and £3.95 

ISBN 0 416 70550 2 ami 71350 5 


Aw oditors have set out to produce 


and semantic memory aro of course 
untouchable, but thorn is no sign 
either of understanding oilier 
fogiiilii'o problems of encoding or 
retrieval. 

A thoughtful and provocative 
chupier on developmental aspects 


f* oolc which, by providing a col- 
Kcucm of essays front well-known 


of children’s memory is offered by 
Paul Harris. This is a most valu- 
able discussion of how children 
came to be aware of the limits of 
their memory systems, and the stra- 
tegies which they occasionally use 
to transcend these limitations. A 
chapter on normal and retarded 
development in memory bv John 


CAwwuum uiv«*cr> - T . I- maU i J 

genemi* account of what « Jir 
vnpi# pvrithltl tO IWC llmM 0 -. . 


very exciting topic indeed- 
leaves only one thing out, ■«*» 
is the empirical work on langMgf 
and its rolntion to our behJJJJJ 
if we ignore the fact that hgg 
beings spend a lot nnt 


beings spend a ,0 * “LmJ -111 not 
to each other we imo 


j&ychologists on a selection of dif- 
wept aspects of memory, will 
“otivato the new student of 
nemory to read deeper into the 
»ubject. 

fhrottle of the book is opened 
W with a chapter by Michael YVar- 
h entitled Theoretical Issues “ ; 
colnr 'ui e mn kes some provocative 


Sir" " rtBkhV “nipietely ■»" 

perspective. p E( Br y fl uj 
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P ,n “> this title is too grandiose, 
i Jj the chapter deals with the old. 


Cognitive' Development : research ' 
based .on a nco-Piagetian approach 


The stages of symbolic thought 


edited by J, A. Keats, K. V. Colins 
and G, S. Halford , 


cal structures U might be argued thought. Relatively little attention 
niet performance on problems Is paid to the sensori-motor or rre- 

cnaracterfoeri nv KIiHi otriirtm<aa vfti. _ _ « •' 


And G. S. Hal Cord 
Wllcv, £14.00 
ISBN 0 471 99505 3 


_i___ . — j »t swowi-aiowr or p re- 

characterised by such structures symbolic stage. The extensive cm- 

a i5J ost WP* Si MPP rt f he ' Pklcal work reported appears to bo 

5ES2—.J** *k®. .principal 


Two major approaches to the 
understanding of cognitive growth 
duriltg cltiidnood can be discerned 
In Western psychology. ‘One, 
exemplified by Bmet, holds that I n- 
tel I actual proficiency grows' by 
small Increments in a more ov less 
continuous . fashion j rite either, 
favoured by Piaget and .his 
followors, sees the child’s mind as 


auenmts g femuros of Piaget’s work i,V?kK- 

problems with a logical structure parts from that model in many of 

1 k -•»!n tiI. £S % hX£ 


developing disco ntinuously through 
a succession of intellectual meta- 
morphoses, . . 

These approaches are not ncces 


■hfedajrM p «n So!" is fS'iiig c b“ 0 " c a ri ffisssfs.ni 

Eorcetl. prematurely imo ehepe. eCpS lu Pie f eff IrlSlUoS 
^Copuiiiie Dei'a/opmeiii is a dis- book also contains an excellent 
ti nation, of research conducted by d . ,scu *tiou of the hoary problem of 
a leant of psychologists and educu- j] ,e relation between language and 
:tlnnists with roots in ihe University ™ 0U Bht and stimulating essays on 
of Newcastle, New South. Wales. ' he significance of Piaget’s model 
The members of die team acknow- For . * e teaching of mathematics 
ledge their debt to Piaget but tiiey a,,d histoiy. The last two essays 

Ql’O DV no TT10Rn<h -fllavloh 'tiHinnonkH CODinrlfSP. ft non^trailno nntii..n: n V.f 


sarily Incompatible and nifty: just 
reflect the features of iiitcllecttial 
; .growth upon yAtich^the ^ Lieu lion, of 
the ; rc soar oil eris, foe used. ■; Since 
Piaget ian. ^hejory , jt^siulugi' a 


Tl * uue u.ey me two cssay-> 

are by no means. -slavish adherents comprise a penetrating analysis of 
to nis principles. Their product f* 1 ® Slfl sc of formal operations, adult 
may be cast in the Genevan mould tofUcal thinking, a theme which is 


— — - -men proauct u» lurium operations, auuir 

may be cast in the Genevan mould . lo A lcal thinking, a theme which is 
* ^i« S laTO ' i* distinctively “tW negl^ted,. in works uf t.-is 
Australian.- .■ ,, . , ^ ,nature. . ,, , : 

‘ the hook Is devoted' to 1 ‘Any book with seven Contributors 

■ a KflfI s oE e t,,e i MYk, ydiapar^fe interests as 

Fiagenau stages of syrtiboftc y r Ss t5a Ad? o# becoming a 


slylisric conglomerate a 

and llulfurd, .{J and havfl ‘ 

splendid job of -jSSte ***** 

3£K£ «5® S- 

would be untnieto ® t]]at , } 

a highly, readable to®* J" c «. 
not to impute WMM 0 ^ prob- . 
tributors or the ed oi s. J dif{lctt ] V 
lem lies in the inherem u 

of the ideas conveyed. b , 

Potential readers „ should^ ^ 

warned that th,s ^f ok lc1 Jie v? f i 
means a new re®™! 1 niaget' s 2] 
regiment of prilMrt . . jy ^ftl 
psychology. It ls ,“ f.^ witli ft.- 
which demands f a ^ |ry 0 { piigf* 5 ; 
logical nomenclature ! ^ 

recent work and f tri* ; 
the more esoteric reawe . * . 

theory. Those who 
pared -will find J 1 of 

enntributhm to the bran g ■ 
cholngy conveyed by us * . . 

Brya^" 


olri T v * ,n P l ®r aeais WJin me oiti. 
;• JJJ. “Sues of how many memory 
t * iave i and how many stages 

ti*. tj 1 r Y can b® isolated. Attroc- 
htaj e “ 8WC ^ 83 “ the boxes-in-the- 
S struc tnrallsin of the 19G0s Is 
"iK« ? een . 88 impoverished”, and 
on „*®Phasis is now on flexibility, 

rBErefraM 1 ons * on strategics”, aro 
wcttably ji 0t pursued. 

iinniS J5 SU0 of the description of 


ilaaea Jr e °f the description of 
bn h» P f0 cessing Is neatlv token 
e{J cn( X. p ®ter Morris’s chapter on 
ch#££!-$ retrieval, It is u 


ckantw.- e" fotnoval. It »s u 
bur ifm °* unrelated discussions, 


Learning 


Tile Development of Thouglu : 
equilibration of cognitive structures 


by Jean Piaget 
Blackwell. E8.5C 


M lack well, E8.50 
ISBN 0 631 189 106 


Belmont is a conscientious summary 
of contemporary views, but needs 
to be read before Harris’s chapter 


but win 01 -oorolatcd discussions, 
His ri,!f pr ° ve useful all the same, 
cessino 6WS °f .the levels of pro* 


casslni - OI . ino levels or pro* 
°f the release* 
j-proattlv Q interference effect. 

; Wel]^ m ®5 CO(J i n 8 specificity are all 
whole Tn d 0 . and ■PPropriatc. but the 
rit's d&V 01 Pi 1 n siorv. Mor- 
Jut f , Jwwwfng implies 
doable vu* 13 something un* 
bn* m 8 1? ay he so in some 
ia f^m«rl^ ven the vast amount of 


This is an account of possibly the 
most ccutral and certainly the most 
obscure of Piaget’s theoretical con- 
cepts, the notion of equilibration. 

The central idea is the familiar 
Piagetian thesis that knowledge de- 
velops neither solely from the ex- 


perience of objects nor simply from 
Innate nroerammine but front a nco- 


Innate programming but front a pro- 
cess in which the subject’s interpre- 
tations are checked against the evi- 
dence available. It is the percep- 
tion of imbalances between these 
interpretations and that which is 
observed that leads to the develop- 
ment of compensations which both 
restore the cognitive system to 


equilibrium and t.dvance knowledge 
of the world. In the course of con- 


of the world. In the course of con- 
ceptual development we become 
more capable of dealing with the 
disturbances created by new obser- 
vations. 


Initially, in reacting to new charac- 
teristics that are incompatible with 


current knowledge, the child will 
fail to adjust fully his activity or 


only partially adjust it. Thus arise 
the mistakes typical of pre-opera- 
tlonal reasoning, egocentrism and 
failures in seriation and classifica- 
tion, for example. Beyond this level 
the child does becomo able to inte- 
grate new characteristics into a 
system: a classification will be re- 
cast in order to coordinate a new 
category with existing ones, or a 
causal explanation contradicted by 
an unexpected fact will assume a 
form that can take ’this into con- 


sideration. Finally, there develop 
systems, formal operations, which 


systems, formal operations, which 
are capable of anticipating possible 
variations, and once variations be- 
come predictable they no longer 
disturb the system. The highest 
form of equilibrium is represented, 
therefore, by a context-free deduc- 
tive system whose operations can be 
applied tn cnmpcnsuic for nny pos- 
sible disturbances. 

This is not a book for those seek- 
ing a general exposition of Plnget’6 
(vrtrk. It is loo concerned with an 
attempt to elaborate the formal 
aspects of the equilibration process 
to *bc that. Even letts, despite Its 
title, does it qualify as an account 
of the development of thinking, for 
too much Is omitted. There Is no 
systematic description of Hie course 
of the development of th inking, no 


attempt to place the Piagetian litero 
ture alongside the findings of other 
workers, and there is, as always 


with Piuget, tho presupposition that 
the dovolopmcnt of loglco-tnnthc- 
mntical models effectively exhausts 


to gain a fair impression of its 
value. , . , , 

The book finishes with a fascinat- 
ing though defensive chapter on tho 
phenomenology oE memory by 
Michael Grunebcrg. It deals with 
what we personally know about our 
own memory systems (now known 
as the study of “meta-memory”), 
and with some strategies for circuit:- 


what can be said about the problem, 
of how we come to understand the 
world, with the result that possible 
differences in modes of thought are 
overlooked. 

The book is, however, the most 
systematic and up-to-date presenta- 
tion of Piaget's concept of equili- 
bration and ' Its appearance now is 
particularly welcome in view of the 
doubt that recent work has raised 
about Piaget’s thory. There is grow- 
ing evidence that young children 
are not as egocentric or illogical 


on modified Piagetian tasks a; they 
are on the classical ones. 1 Tms 
evidence Is Interpreted to Signify 
that in certain, crucial respects 
Piaget’s theory is wrong. Wo need 
not accept this conclusion, as 
Piaget's discussion of tho concept 


venting our own memory problems. 
Grunebcrg presents a whole library 


hfamwlnn Ven t i le vast an *ount of 
"■onfyirt.^n vve inspect each day. 
not i2}“ s would result if we did 
^[geitino a J*Y Ice . ? or successfully 


'' jSif pfe’f V“ Uen t chapter, 

•'.Jpglcaf JSS** lon 3.thi | t physio- 
ns ihis^o rtF 1 * 4 * MR give us no 
I? “te other J? 0 problems treated 
itebloiJv 1 r kf? # l® r » of ibis book- 
' relation ship 

^ 4n ® ua 88 comprotiun stall 


of data to demonstrate that when 
we feel that we know something, 
but we cannot retrieve it, we do 
actually know it. He does not, how- 
ever, take the discussion into m 
explanation of where the feeling 
comes from. There are many more 
questions to be investigated here, 
nnd the study of the phenomenology 
of memory and of me ra -memory is 
sure to gain a great deal of atten- 
tion over the next few years. 

This book does not present an 
exhaustive treatment of the Patho- 
logy of memory — there are already 
plenty of books around which claim 
to do this— and the introductory 
level of some of the chapters will 
be a deterrent to many. However, 
with a little guidance on which das* 
cushions to read, the new student 
may well find himself engrossed in 

ih/ probl.™ of, i «• 

retrieval, and the investigation o 
how the active individual can get 
around these problems. 


of equilibration helps us to see that 
the discovery of diversity of per- 


formance across different tasks 
among young children is perfeedy 
compatible with a theory which 
insists that intellectual development 
is a function of both operational 
competence and task complexity. 
Moreover, there is no need to 
appeal to factors supposedly extrin- 
sic to operational development In 
order to explain the difficulties of 
the young child — factors of “poor, 
memory” or the lack oE meaning- 
fulness of life task to the child. We 
can, instead, agree with Piaget when 1 
lie says that the mind spontaneously 
concentrates on the affirmations 
and on the positive characteristics 


of objects and actions, while the 
negations are constructed only, 
secondarily and laboriously. 

Piaget’s critics are especially 
recommended to this book. It might 
constitute a disturbance that would 
propel them to a more balanced; 
assessment of his work. 


qeoffrcjr Undenyood; 


;. : NeilBgitpni 
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CHILDREN’S ACQUISITION 
OF MATHEMATICS 


Ernest Chant 


The rnilhor cliallciiges the tiadlilmiol iiotinii of what mathematics 
comprises. Using examples from classroom practice, Jie defines the 
nature of niaihonuitlcs from the children's point of view and Illustrates 
how nu them a lies Jr, ami is not, acquired by diem. Children's Increas- 


ing grasp of mniliematlcai concepts is shown ro be an Integral part 
"f their linguistic development. NFER Order Nu : 842S 02 4 £4.75 


SOURCES OF DIFFERENCE 
IN SCHOOL ACHIEVEMENT 

A. Brittle/', G. Metd«i/s, B. Chapman, T. Kellagfum atul R. 
Wood 


This report of a major study ensts HglU on ilie sensitivity of measure* 
of attainment in studies of school effectiveness. It describes a survey 
In England wiilcli demonstrates the relative contribution of schools 
and teachers to difference in performance in ‘ O 1 and 1 A 1 level 
examinations. The importance of this work Is that It conflicts In 
significant respects with the pessimism of the earlier-, American 
Coleman .Report. NFER Order No: Hardback 8437 0 2 4 £11.25; 
Softback 8430 02 4 £6.25 


MONITORING NATIONAL STANDARDS 
OF ATTAINMENT IN SCHOOLS 

Edited bp Rap Sumner 


A wide ranging collection of papers presented at the 1976 Council 


of Europe Workshop by some or the- leading British and European 
Authorities on assessment problems. NFER Order No : 8265 02 3 

£ 12.00 


EDUCATIONAL ASSESSMENT 


Karkhcinz Ingcnkamp ' 

European Trend Reports on Educational Research, No. 3 


This is a critical review of trends In die educational assessment of 
pupils nnd students In Europe, fc contains a list of 700 research 
studies, many of which are not available else where. NFER Order No : 
8263 02 3 E4.95 


For publication in February 1979 

ABLE TO LEARN? 


Seamus Hegarty and Dorothy Lucas 


This book analyses the notion nf culture fairness in assessment and 


seeks to demonstrate that tests based on learning ability offer more 
hope of achieving it than tests based on Intelligence. NFER Urdcr 
No : 844-1 02 4 Price on Application 


NFER Publishing Company Ltd. 
Darville House, 

2 Oxford Road East, 

Windsor, Berks. SL4 IDF 
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THE NERVOUS BODY: An Introduction to tho Autonomic- 
Nervous System and Behaviour 

by C. van Toller. Department of Psychology. University of Warwick. 

The structure, processes and malfunctions oF the outonomio nervous system 
are discussed, but the objective of tlds textbook Is to cloarly show the 
implications and relevance of the autonomic nervous system for general 
psychological and behavioural processes. 

0471 99703 X epprox. 168 pages In Press approx. $18.00/£8.60 

(cloth) 

0471997293 approx. 1Q8 pages in Press approx, 49.00/C3.95 

Ipapar) 

BRAIN DAMAGE, BEHAVIOUR, AND THE MIND 


by Moyra Williams, Deportment of Clinical Psychology, 

Cambridge Area Health Authority. 

This book analyzes mental functions through a study of their breakdown In 
various conditions causing damage to the brain through disease, injury or 
ageing. It describes how mental behaviour can be assessed and how disorders 
srislng from brain damage can ba distinguished from those due to other 
causes such as stress, fatigue and deprivation. 

0471 99704 8 approx, 200 pages In Press approx. d16.00.T6.96 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE CHILD 

by D. El kind, University of Rochester. 

and I.B. Wolner, Cass Western Reserve University. 

Provides a comprehensive presentation of lasts and issues concerning child 
'development from infancy to adolescence. It examines menial and physics) 
growth, personality and social development, individual and group variations, 
end abnormal development. 

0471 23786 X 742 pages April 1978 1 919.95/£10.S5 

047104482 8 742 pages October 1978 WIE $12.00/£5.96 


HANDBOOK OF LEARNING AND COGNITIVE 
PROCESSES Vql. 5: Human Information Processing 
edited by W.K. Estes, Rockefeller University. New York. 

This reflects a singlo theoretical oribniation which, although characterised by 


the term ’’human information processing" in the current literature, ranges' 
over a b^oad spectrum ot cognitive activities. 


over abf'oad spectrum ol cognitive activities. 

0470 26310 8 360 pages June 1078 827,30/f |'4.0Q 

Published by Lawrence Ertbeutp Associates, arid distributed by John Wiley 
& Sons Ltd. 

Taxi catalogues in the following subjects are available horn Wiley at the artless below, 
Economics 6 Management; Mathematic*. Statistics, Computing; Phyaloa; Ctiam- 


Eq anomic s ft Management; Mathematic*. Statistics, Computing; Phyaloa; Cham- 
(■try; Ufa Solancaa; Geography & Gaotogy; Psychology ft Sociology. 

Available from all good booksellers or from Wiley. If you wish to use American 
Express. Diners Club. Bare f aye ard or Access, please quota your card 
and number. 
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You won’t feel a thing 


The IMhccIio Effect in I leu ling 
by Michael Jcspe 
[.uMngtun, El'J.50 
ISBN 0 669 01G11 X 

“ tfutt people get well all right if 
they are careful and you give them 
a little sensible advice ", siiys Ber- 
nard Shaw's Ur Schuizniaclu*r 
v.imse successful practice wus 
lus?d oh the prescription of phos- 
phates and the sagacious nuuia, 
" Cure Guaranteed 

Like most qualified and unquali- 
fied physicians from time imnic- 
imirini Dr Schuumachcr wns ex- 
ploiting the power of the placebo, 
a word which lias been pure of the 
medical vocabulary since the late 
ci/- 1 1 teen ill century. Its ‘ originally 
naVinw meaning (literally Lmin for 


bii'litaeiitli century. Its originally 
naVinw meaning (literally LhiIu for 
** I shall please ”) has been nmcli 
expanded and the term is currently 
defined as “any therapeutic proce- 
dure (nr that component of thcra- 
nRiiiic procedure) which is dcli- 
Ijl lately given to have an effect on, 
nr dues have an effect on, a symp- 
tom. syndrome, or disease, but 
which Is without specific activity 
fur a condition to be treated ", 

The keyword in thU definition Is 
“specific . Only since the chemo- 
therapeutic revolution of the twen- 


tieth century has made It possible 
to prescribe specific drugs for spe- 
cific diseases have physicians come 
to appreciate the significance of the 


non-specific elements of the treat- 
ment process. In this blonder con- 
text die placebo has become the 
subject of scientific inquiry in its 
own light, taking its piece in a 
spectrum of non-specific factors in 
treatment, alone with the outlook 
and attitudes of the healer, the set- 
ting in which treatment is adminis- 
tered and, since not everyone re- 
sponds to placebo, Hie personal 
characteristics of the ° placebo- 
reactor 1 *, 


A 


S Prerrtice/Hall (VeHt) International 
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Recommended reading in 
psychology: 

Child Development 

Greta Fein* 

An introductory presentation of child development 
from infancy to adolescence, tills offers substantial re- 
search coverage without overwhelming the student with 
data. The author includes a special chapter on the 
psychopathology of childhood. She also gives atten- 
tion to cross-culturul re^arch and sex differences 
where appropriate. 

1978 c. 600pp £11.65 

Experimental Psychology: 

A Methodological Approach 
Third Edition 

F. J. McGuigan 

Reveals the logic of experimentation from the crea- 
tion of a problem and uife choice of a Resign to the 
analysis of dqta and the implications of results. Quasi- 
exp er intent al methods and 'reset! 
overlooked. 

197?. 384 pp £10.90 


'research ethics are not 


Reflections on. Behaviorism and Society 

B. F. Skinner , 

A collection of papers published -in ' the past fivij years 
■by one of the major, figures of modern behaviourism, 
this, shows Skinner at his provocative best discussing 
education, ethics, Walden Oiie and Two, and the cur- 
rant fascination with the paranormal and the irrational. 
1978 250pp £11.65' ■; ,i. ■ : 

THESE LECTURE AND REFERENCE TEXTBOOKS 
are available to qualified teaching staff in the U.K., for 
examination atid possible adoption . . Write for our new 
PSYCHOLOGY Catalogue to Jean, Brown at Prentice- 
Hall. Prices map he subject to change, - 






I'liu placebo is iucorporalcd us an 
iinixiriimt cninpoiiL-m of tin.- experi- 
mental design of (lie controlled 
clinical trial. Many widely pre- 
scribed remedies in Western society 
are pharmacologically inert and, stil) 
more strikingly, numerous forms rd 
folk medicine practised all over 
the world depend on a com hi nation 
of traditionally accepted plucehos 
administered in the setting of shared 
belief. The variety of conditions 
recorded as re span ding favourably 
to nlaccbus is extensive, and in- 
cludes pain anil structural disease 
as well as the minor mid emotional 
disorders. 

Further, since placebo effects are 
associated with the efficacy of not 
only drugs hut also nude physical 
measures like physio therapy end 
surgery it is not surprising that 
psycho logical forms of i liter venriuti 
should he even more closely linked 
with the placebo response and that 
the psychotherapeutic encounter 
lias come under scrutiny ih an 
example nf mutually reinforced 
suggestion by botli the patient and 
the thernnisr. Finally, the .study of 
the mechanism of the placebo- 
response has extended to impinge 
on uot only the age-uld phenomena 
of trust, faith and suggestion inn 
to the most modern laboratory In- 
vestigations of endorphin activity. 

Here, then, is a theme which 
could lend itself to a broad imagina- 
tive development which the author 
of this book unfortunately fails to 
provide. Dr Jospe Is a clinical psy- 
chologist who lias assembled mid 
summarized a large liiernturc to 
which he appears to hove made no 
personal contribution. Perhaps h 
is this lock of involvement which 
accounts for the somewhat mechani- 
cal nature of liis review. Non* the 
less, he gives enough information 
to arouse the non-specialist reader’s 
interest in a fascinating topic. 

Michael Shepherd 


His masters’ voices 


Musters of Social Psychology : 
Freud, Mead, l.cwin and Skin net' 
l>v James A. Schellcnbcra 
Oxford University Press, £5.75 
1SIIN 0 19 502278 5 

“ Sucldl psychology still shows tin) 
heritage of past masters in its pre- 
dominant schools of thought", and 
so Professor Schollenbcrg has 
chosen to approach these schools 
in/ homines, through accounts of 
the persona! contexts in which 
their theories were devised. 

Freud, Mead, Lewin and Skinner 
are the chosen masters and the 
basis of the hook is n series of 
lectures given during a sabbatical 
year in Ireland where, we are told, 
the intellectual calibre of tho stu- 
dents did not measure up to the 
author's fantasy of European aca- 
deme. Presumably sadder and wiser, 
he is presently head nf the depart- 
ment of sociology at Indiana Stute 
University. 

An original viewpoint on Freud 
must now be all but impossible and 
Sch t'Mcii berg does not depart for 
from well-known facts about the 
inun or his work. If, as he says, 
psychoanalysis Is “ the most intel- 
lectually exciting theory of social i- 
xLiiun known to modern social 
science ”, there is the paradox that 
while it viewed neuroses as pro- 
ducts of abnormal social expert- 



B. F. Skinner, in whose theory there Is a “dogmatic exclusion 
possible internal factors affecting behaviour ", 


encc, ir oame to find biologically 
deter mined inner forces tho kev to 
their in ter preen cion. Society, then, 
may do no more than help to give 
form to the disturbed expression of 
lunate impulses. But social psycho- 
logists and. neo-Freudians alike find 
individually-centred and biologi- 
cally-bused urges an inadequate 
foundation for die organization of 
social cxpcrienco. Therefore “ the 
very nature of the human self niny 
he more thoroughly social and cul- 
tural than Freud was able do con- 
ceptualize 11 and since he consis- 
tently reduced complex social 
forms to expressions of sexual 
drive SclioUonbarg finds -it surpris- 
ing flu i psychoanalysis has actually 
been a rich source of hypotheses 
for social psychology. 

(5. H. Moad shared with Freud 
the awkward drawback of having 
central assumptions not open in 
empirical testing: in feet, lie was 
really a philosopher rather than a 
scientist. His school of symbolic in- 
tcractlmiism sought truth mainly in 
Hie process of grasping the full 
social context of any action, yet it 
had a practlcul concern with undid 


reform and fostered theories of 
socialization, small group behaviour 
and the effects of institutions. 
Mead viewed social psycho- 
logy in terms of a continuity 
between the individual and society, 
but wit<li society having the ulti- 
mate influence. Without testing 
though, his Ideas arc seen' by 
Scliellcnberg as remaining largely 
at the level of dogma — however 
convenient they have seemed to 
be in practice. 

For Lewin, a group was a set of 
relationships, rather than of indi- 
viduals, its qualities deriving from 
the interdependence found in those 
relationships. He examined beha- 
viour in terms of a field of forces 
und saw it as determined by tln»«J 
facts which the individual con- 
sciously considered to be 
important — in marked contrast to 
Freud's view. Since much of 
Lew til's expert menial work wus 
concerned with chugging beha- 
viour, Scliellcnberg ife disappointed 
that Ms field theory Js unable to 
make predictions iihnui such 
changes. In fuct, for sumcuue 
.strongly identified with democracy, 
Lewin’s concern with imiuipuliiliiig 
social changes conveys surprisingly 
sinister overtones Just us Skinner’s 
does. 

Skinner’s own wnrk is dexarihed 
here as lubourhig under n number 
of fundamental reside tin ns, for In- 
stance Its concern with whut is 
most easily observable and iiuiui- 
puluble and its dogmatic exclusion 


of possible internal factors affect- 
iug behaviour. On the other hand, 
“ these very biases hove helped 
operant psychology to do what it 
cun best do . . . provide clarity and 
vigour in developing an UucUcawal 
base for the manipulation of beha- 
viour ", When Skinner's theory is 
related to the other three, various 
contrasts and similarities are 
drawn out, but they are finally 
seen us being coraplomenurj, 
rather than as rivals. This is very 
fair, but it is rather like the caucus 
race in Alice in Wonderland where 
everybody is the winner. 

Schollenbcrg writes with i 
refreshing freedom from Jargon, 
though with occasional lapses intr 
journalese (“ As a young doctor io 
Vienna carefully probed bn 
patient’s psyches . . .**) and readers 
outside America will have to inks 
It on trust that " the details of a 
pitcher's style are not hilly con- 
tained in his earned run 
average ", The biographical 
approach is reasonably successful, 
hut Is not developed to any sitiurl- 
cam depth, and knowing Meads 
height und weight adds litllc-w on 
appreciation of Ills theories. 

Students beginning social psyciio- 
logv will find tills material of »"• 

icrusi und, n.s mi Inexpensive .pap« 

back, the book would hard been 
useful. In its present form. tlimmi, 
ir hunlcrs dimgerously on vanity 
publishing. 

Hugh Freeman 


Psychology’s identity crises 


Current Crises of Psychology 

by Gordon Westland 

Heine niaitn Educations, £6.50 nnd 

£2.50 

ISBN 0 435 82943 2 and 82944 0 


Mr Gordon Westland thinks that 
‘ psychology " is passing through a 
series of grave crises. His evidence 
is that critics say so and he quotes 
them two or three to a page. 

The work psychologists do, appar- 
ently, Is of limited applicability, mo 
much concentrated in the labora- 
tory, too reliant on sausage-machine 
statistics (my term), too mechanical, 
too deterministic, too experimental 
(rather than clinical), too easily 
published, and insufficiently ethical. 
A chapter is devoted to each of 
these strictures. Some attention is 
also given to authors who criticize 
psychology 11 on precisaly opposite 
grounds. 

, At the end of each chapter there 
is a section of comments and a final 
conclusion. In general, Mr West- 
and finds a grain of truth In all 
his quotations ; there is something 
to be said on all sides. In so Ear 
as one can determine his ovyn views, 
they are pon-Con troversial; he tries 
to find a balance between oppos- 
ing substantive arguments 11 . 

r.SfPI £ 'ho t», U5 , raissd are 
familiar in other . contexts. Can 
astronomers really : tell us about 
the universe 11 as opposed to 
giving fallible. Interpretations of 
the disposition of points of light 

? d ii WW Can . biologists 
1-eaJly. substitute for human ethics 
• I a *L , b ? s .£ d ,, Pa -^biervatiorts : of 
fff'H behaviour ? How- much of 
;jue enormous output of. material 
in journals dbybted to physIM and 


biology is sheer rubbish ? Such 
questions cause controversy hut du 
not lead to suggestions that cither 
science is in crisis. 

The trouble with 11 psychology 11 
is that everyone regards himself or 
herself as an expert and people like 
Mr Westland find it difficult to 
resist giving all the critics an equul 
status. Starting with the grand 
question, “ What is psychology ? ", 
exacerbates this tendency. It is as 
though u novelist hod to answer the 
question, “ What is prose ? ” before 
beginning to write. If someone com- 
plains of pain in the < 


Children and aphasic adults 


Language Acquisition and Ltmguugc 
Breakdown 

edited by Alfonso Cuiamn/./.u and 

Edgar B. Ztjrif . 

fob ns Hopkins University Press, 

£12.25 

ISBN 0 8018 19-18 2 

Tn 190-1 Ribot published sonic obser- 
vations on the loss of memory in 
dementia. In these patients he 
found that recent memories were 
the most seriously affected while 
memories more remote in time were 
progressively less impaired.* The 
observation was dignified with the 
title 11 Ribnt’s Law 11 und is still 
referred to in textbooks. 

A corollury of Uibot’s-Unv crops 
up jn work on language with the 
apparent similarity between the 
processes of language acquisition 
and the breakdown nf language in 
aphasia. The idea of “ development 
in reverse " in aphasia which has 
been associated with the. names of 
Jackson, Freud and Jakobson is de- 
scriptive in the sense that com- 
plexity is a factor in both language 
acquisition and language breakdown. 
Por oxanmle, the comprehension of 
syntactically complex sentences de- 
velops relatively late nnd is most 
vulnerable in aphasia. However, it 
may well be that similarities end 
on this superficial level since chil- 
dren and aphasic adults employ dif- 
ferent strategies and have different 
problems. 

This hook contains 15 articles 
grouped into three parts ; speech, 
perception nnd production, the pro- 
cessing of syntax and meaning, and 
a single paper providing a neuro- 
aiiHtomical perspective. The four 
pnpers ou speech explore a number 
of issues. Two arc concerned with 
the question of whether deviant lan- 
guage can be characterized in terms 
of earlier forms of development. 


Both address the issue through 
production errors which are 
analysed as deviations from the in- 
tended targets. The oilier two 
contributions focus on abnormal 
language function in an attempt 
to reveal the general mechanisms 
which underlie the perception of 
language. 

The second section contains con 
in tuitions which deal with a range 
or comparisons between language 
acquisition and language break- 
down, including lunguage produc- 
tion, sentence comprehension, the 
importance of memory, the lan- 
guage capacities of ‘ ilie two 
cerebral hemispheres, token-test 
measures of language comprehen- 
sion, the comprehension of complex 
sentences by . children and aphasic 
patients and language performance 
in tho context of a wide variety of 
human symbolic behaviours. 

One thing which emerges clearly 
from all of this Is that both the 
young child nnd the adult aphasic 
are less than normal in their 
language processing capacity. The 
acquisition of langunge skills is 
governed by both syntactic and 
■semantic complexity and is 
characterized by the * learning and 
organization of strategies. Data from 
brain-damaged ndults provide in- 
sights into language processing 
which do not emerge from develop- 
mental studies and it now seems 
quite clear that fncnl brain lesions 
tit not cause the 11 film of develop- 
ment 11 to run backwards. 

Aphasia is plainly not a simple 
regression. Gardner's paper on the 
development and breakdown of 
symbolic capacities, in which he is 
concerned nbout tnc relationships 
between different symbolic capaci- 
ties, is especially interesting. The 
concept of symbol Is used broadly 
to refer to any element which can 
denote or express an idea or feel- 
ing. Vnrious symbol systems used 


in communicate information arc 
explored; words, numbers, letieis, 
diagrams and works of uri. 

Sensitivity to artistic style and lo 
pictorial and linguistic ‘metaphor 
•'r; compared in children and brain- 
damaged patients. This leads on lo 
a com par isnn between children und 
adult uphasics in acquiring u new 
symbol system. The steps through 
which children pass in developing 
tile capacity to produce represen- 
tational drawings, from scribbles to 
the depict inn of scenes, is set 
alongside the steps through which 
adult nphasics pass in learning a 
new form of visual communication 
system. The results show sugges- 
tive parallels between children and 
aphasics as well as significant 
differences. 

Until recently the cerebral hemi- 
spheres were believed to be 
symmetrical, such asymmetries us 
were observed seemed insufficient 
to account for the striking 

functional differences, especially in 
relation to ltmguugc. Over the 
past decade, however, new tech- 
niques, such ns computerized X-ray 
tomography, have generated a large 
body of data showing that asym- 
metries do indeed occur. In the 
concluding pnpor LcMuy and 
Gosclnviiul provide a valuable 

review of this material. The signi- 
ficance of the observed asym- 
metries, some of which are present 
at birth, is also considered. 

With tlus collection of essays the 

editors have done a valuable 

service in juxtaposing such rich and 
fascinating material from ihe 
opposite ends of language studies. 
It 19 still too soon to draw firm con- 
clusions about the relationship 
between language development nnd 
breakdown but there can be little 
doubt that Ribot’s Law should now 
be repealed. . 

Kevin Connolly 


Computers and thinking processes 


centre of the 


>t pan 

chest radiating down the left arm 
(a thoroughly " psychological " 
experience), does it matter whether 


the investigator calls himself a 
“ cardiologist 11 or a “ psycho lo- 
gist"? Wljat really matters is the 
Quality of the work and the extent 
to which it leads to the acquisition 
or new knowledge or to useful 
applications. The precise label 
attached to the field of investiga- 
tion and the diversity of skills 
required is much less important. 


* lie auenor xeeps returning to 
an even grander question: “What 
ts science ? 11 He does not seem to 
he on very familiar ground. His 


sole, _rauier carping, reference to 
, -Karl Popper is followed by the state- 
ment mat philosophers of science 
almost invariably take theoretical 
physics is their paradigm. Perhaps 
it is as well that he does not uso 
Poppers controversy with the 
Frankfurt school as a text for 
ms chapter on “ The Science Crisis M 
since It would be difficult to reach 
a balanced conclusion. I should, how- 
OTe lv fcflVQ.,Jlked Mr Westland to 
have i given so men advice > as, -to "how 
to determine standards of quality. 

One way might be tg examine In 
some detail .wo^k, suen ‘as that' by- 


Sir Cyril Burt, which tut rtf .•* 
considerable acchnm but has 
been severely criticized. Detjcr •• 
might bu a discussion of now >' 
recognize good stud ies of topi« 
wide interest, such ns etimt : wn 
lions in intelligence, the 
.inn (if »ny> "I;;; 1 ™ 

viewing and antisocial b*h ' . rif 
the remedial education „( 

children, the ethical . 

teenagers in Birmingham «> f ’ ccll |j 
.pH, brain. ll.o . reianji £ 0 pl,«.ii=*- 
dopamine circuits and set j wfl v'W- 
symptom-, the of 

(or ways, given Mfwm ftlld 
pupil) to teach ll ’ e ' hr (0 „|cs V 
so on. None , 0 *. 1 , nsvc 
fact dealt with but 

gist " could. P. r “ v '« rc ise would Its 
The point ot the exercise ^ 

to demonstrate work. '( 

to recognize high q X lt wM tId 

It were posible, as I * core of go mI 

be, to desenbe 9 ; matter 

research would it r * ally also a vast 
much that thete wus 
mound of dross f , . quC siioii, 

Since I do not find ttie ? 

“ What is psychol g . at ell 
interesting, I ca “^ "ImSSSt hi Mr • 
to the urgency students f® r 

Westland's title- tun 

whom he is nuotauons au. d , 

browse among •JP- " night * W 
lecturers in psychology , of-’? 
worse than use the text « v ths(f j 
a critical introduction ■ [fe , 
subject. The chapters on .1 

statistics arid excessive P Bul 
particularly deserve a tteiu l 
I hope the mote treat! ’ til1 ] e 
■will not waste wo nj ,re 
wondering whether ^ } } 
‘'behavioural scientists . ^ ’ 
chologfsts " or whether w 
are doiiiE- is “ science - 


Artificial Intelligence : nil introduc- 
tory course 

edited by Alnn Bundy 

Edinburgh Uuivorsity Press, £5.00 

ISBN 0 8522-1 340 5' 

If you secrcrly harbour the desire 
to yell "go jump ill the lake you 
rotten swine ” m a . col league you 
tan now do so with ihe excuse that 
you are pnrticipiiriug in o new 
approBch to the study of in tell i- 
Mucc, for the authors’ discussion 
of natural hmguugc cmnmences 
with a simple Insult-generating pro- 
Brant callable of producing litis out- 
put. Choicer epithets may conic to 
mind : the reader is asked to write a 
ftemmor to produce at least 101) 
insults in any preferred natural 
lai 'guage. • 


This example is characteristic of 
“to general approach of the book, 
which aims to illuminate some of 
the transformational structures nnd 

K cesses that might underlie 
tan thinking by encouraging the 
reader to think about these in com- 
putational terms. The book is based 
on one of the first undergraduate 
courses on artifioial intelligence to 
p® given anywhere in the world, a 
rH, rse given to psychologists and 
pnnosophers as well as students 
wen some background in computer 
■nence. in conjunction with lec- 
“Jtes and practical programming 
Sffcise, (dotailed guidance to 
which ] S provided), the book 


should prove a very useful intro- 
duction to tite methodology and 
general Intolleaunl significance of 
A I. Greut care is token to show 
how tile LOGO mid LISP program- 
ming languages, for cxnmplc, cun 
he used to express structures and 
processes analogous to those that 
might be used in our own thinking. 
The topics covered include natural 
lungtiugc, question answering and 
inference, visual perception nnd 
learning. 

For the benefit of those who 
have no experience of computing, 
und perhaps an uneasiness wkh 
regard to abstract formalisms, most 
examples in the book arc given In 
the LOGO language (although LISP 
translations are provided, since 
LISP is more commonly used). 
Tills language was originally deve- 
loped so as to be intelligible to — 
and fun for — very young children, 
(My own 10-year-old had hl9 first 
experience of writing LOGO pro- 
grams two years ago, nnd since 
then lias eagerly grasped every 
opportunity to get buck onto a 
LOGO-using computer to play with 
tins think trig-medium some morel) 
There is an excellent section on 
the dos and don’ts of programming, 
with principled remarks and useful 
hints that tell the reader a great 
deal about programming — and about 
thinking in general. Tills last, of 
course, is tho object of the exer- 
cise. Because of the relative intelli- 
gibility of the LOGO language, the 
book could fruitfully be read by- 


people having no access to comput- 
ers. Its usefulness will be enor- 
mously increased, however, if 
readers (liko the course undergrad- 
uates) have cnniputers available so 
that they can try out the exercises 
for themselves. 

With or n-j ilia ut a computer, tho 
strength of this bonk is rhat it goes 
into sufficient detail on the exam- * 
pies it discusses to onablo rlie 
reader to develop an insight Into 
the difference between " clear 
thinking" and really clear think- 
ing. To put the same point in a ) 
different way, it helps the reader 
to appreciate what would lie 
required of a really adequate psy- 
chological theory — a theory that 
made explicit not only what goes on 
in our minds when ivc think, but 
how it goes on. These Issues are 
still highly unclear, but increasingly 
many philosophers and psycholo- 
gists feel that a useful way to 
clarify them might be provided by 
rhe computational approach. As yet 
there are very few introductory 
textbooks in AT, and so very few 
Pathways leading rhe un initiated 
nto the pastures (not to mention 
the thickets) of AI. 

This book Is a welcome addition 
to the literature and is especially 
recommended for use in courses 
where non-computer scientists 
are Introduced to the programming 
methodology. 

Margaret Roden 
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Among this week’s reviewers 




Pm.'iL'l ^ err y is senior lecturer in 
flt University College, 

5svnk»i® ett * s senior lecturer in 
PJfchoiogy nt Strathclyde Univer- 

® n ^ cn Is reader In 
8iiS??f y , and Psychology at 
M e i- „ University; 

is iirofcssor of educu- 

den of 


lion at si, flag , BtOf cssor ol 

Mlcha l e i he B* e „V t l tJn ! versfty ; 

Naffi-irf « « ack ls 

i™? 0xford : 

■ MmSS 1 * “tfares in human ex- 
at Oxford: 

Myoholfi^’JoUy is professor of 
A. p. jlj 9 Sheffield University ; 
r esoarch ™f?J s , prafcsso, ‘ of social 


Richard Drain is senior lecturer in 
English nt York University ; 

Hugh Freeman Is consultant 
psychiatrist at Hope Hospital, 
Salford ; 

Bernice Martin lectures in sociology 
at Bedford College, London ; 

J. P. Martin Is professor of 
sociology and social administration 
at Southampton University and 
author of Violence and the Family ; 
Timothy Mason lectures in history 
at Oxford ; 

Neville Maxwell is Senior research 
officer ot the Institute for Com- 
monwealth Studies, Oxford ; 
Edward Hoyle lectures in history at 
York University ; ... , 


Michael Shepherd is professor at 
the Institute of Psychiatry, London ; 
Christopher Spencer lectures in 
social psychology at Sheffield 
University ; 

John Stone is a research fellow at 
St Antony’s College, Oxford ; 

Stuart Sutherland is director of the 
Centre for Research on Perception 
and Cognition at Sussex University ; 
Geoffrey Underwood lectures in 
psychology at Nottingham Univer- 

sity 5 . t 

J. C. Wells lectures in phonetics at 

University College London ; 

1 K. Whig Is professor at the Insti- 
tute of Psychiatry, London, and bn 
latest book is Reasoning About 
( Madness. -. i 


Psychoanalysis and Language 

Psychiatry and the Humanities, Volume 3 

Edited by Joseph H. Smith 

The contributions in this volume focus on the place of language in 
the development and general nature of the mind. They range from 
the purely linguistic perspective of Noam Chomsky to the purely 
psychoanalytical perspective of Hans Loewalcl. £14.40 

Death, Dying and the Biological 
Revolution 

Our Last Quest for Responsibility 

Robert M. I t latch 

“This is an imponmu hook. It promises to become g force for 
needed change and deserves the attention of nil those who are con- 
cerned about the welfare of dying patients, their families, and their 
communities.” — American Journal of Psychiatry. Paper £3.05, doth 
£9.35 

The Schizophrenic Disorders 

Long-Term Patient and Family S indies 

Manfred Bleuler. translated by Siegfried M. Clemens 

In this classic book on schizophrenia, Bleuler looks at schizophren- 
ics, their parents and grandparents, their children and grandchild- 
ren, thus providing nn insight into the cross-generational factors of 
schizophrenia nnd the risks of its transmission. Forthcoming, £32.00 
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YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS 

New Haven cfe London 

20 Bloomsbury Square, London WC1 


Language Acquisition 

Jill C. de Villiers & Peter A. de Villiers £8.75 

Infancy : Its Place in Human Development 

Jerome Kagan, Richard B. Kearsley & 
Philip R. Zelazo November : £12.25 

The Gfiild J s Understanding of Number 

Rochel Gelman & C. R. Qaljistel JSoon : £9.45 

Schizophrenia : Science and Practice 

; . John C-.Shershow, MD, editor, £10.50 < 

Psychosomatic Families : Anorexia Nervosa 
. in Context 

Salvador Minuchin, Lester Baker & 
Bernice L. Rosman £10.50 

Psychosocial Treatment of Chronic Mental 
Patients Milieu vs Social-Learning Programs 

Gordon L. Paul & Robert J. Lentz £15.75 

The Harvard Guide to Modern Psychiatry 

Armand M. Nicholl, Jr, £19.75 

HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


126 Buckingham Palace Road, London SW1.W 9SD 


EP MICROFORM LTD 

*•■ Academic Publishers of Microfilm and Microfiche 


JOHN CLARE 

We are pleased to announce the forth coming publication of 
a major collection of manuscripts relating to the poet John 
Clare. 

This new collection on microfilm, from Peterborough 1 
Museum, comprises manuscript notebooks containing mem- 
oranda and drafts of poeriis J manuscript volumes of poems, 
prepared for printing; transcripts of Clare’s noeqts in book, 
form, letters nnd other memoranda in Clare’s hand; other ' 
contemporary letters, transcripts and printed papers includ- 
ing letters to Clare; letters and other material nfter Clare 1 * 
death, including press articles relating to the Clure -Centen- 
ary Exhibition of 1893 ; and portraits, relics and printed 
books' in Clare's possession including waLer-colours, sketches 
and photographs. 

If you would like to a have details of this new publication, 
or of our other collection of Clare materia] microfilmed from 
Northampton Central Library, please write or telephone for 
further information, 


East Ardsley. Wakefield \Y'J ; 3 2JN, Yoik shire, ling! and. 
Telephone: Wakefield 82397 1 
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Universities 


yen a dmini strative secretary 


THE OPEN UNIVERSITY 



with on emphasis on Electronic 


Applicants should be able to contribute to the writing and 
maintenance of courses in iho perioral hold of electronic 
systems and communications. They should also be ablo to 
contribute to one Of more of the interdisciplinary courses in 
the Faculty. These Include courses on social and economic 
aspects of technology, energy conversion and engineering 
design. Applicants will bs expected to carry out rsBoarch 
work in their field of Interest. . 

A good honours degree in a relevant branch or engineering 
or science is expected. Teaching, research or industrial 
oxpanenae, together with An ability to communicate by the 
written word, will be an important consideration in 
salflcilon. 

salary will be within the range E3.883-C7.7S4 p.a. funder 
review). ' 

Application forms and fusilier particulars are available, by 
P f. S i c -?n d c7 ,qU08t ploasa ' ,rom The Recruitment Office 
(MH3296/ ), The Open University, p.O. Bnx 75, Wilton 

Keynes, MK7 CAL or telephone Milton Keynes 
63838; 24 hour answering service. 

Closing dele for applications: 2 fat December, 1 D78. 


BRITISH INSTITUTE 
IN SOUTH-EAST ASIA 

Applications arc invited for Ihc post of 

DIRECTOR 

or Hie nrillsli Institute In SqiiI1i-E( 19| Asia, based In 
Singapore 

.---The purpose of the Institute, which was established in 
rc 1 se , arch lW British scholars in cooper*- 
ii n th t ntJ institutions In the area, particularly 
ShSSJL^i archnc( ?I?6 y ' history and culture; The area 
Includes all the countries of South-Ease Asia, inciudjne 
Burma and the Philippines, except China arid Japan. B 

ami ^ BrI J t,sfl or Comomn wealth subjects, 

' 822r£? ,iM b^P 8ame seniority, with a knowledge of at 
countr, ® s «» ‘he area. Experience of SmT 
would be an advantage . A five -year contractis 
fffiSwL 9 hi the British Universities Senior 

sistence and ofhea aDowaias will’ b? ' !T m oda ted ^ Tile S*t 
— wlib the names of two referees should 



UNIVERSITY OF DUBLIN 
Trinity College 


CHAIR OF FRENCH (1786) 

Applications are invited for appointment to this 
Chair with effeot from 1st October, 1979. 

Further information may be obtained from : 

The Secretary* 

West Theatre, 

Trinity College. 

Dublin 2, 

to whom formal application should be made, pre- 
ferably not later than 23rd January, 1979. 


NORWICH 

VICE-CHANCELLOR 

The Council and Senate of the University of East Anglia 
have appointed a Joint Committee to recommend a suc- 
cessor to the Vice-Chancellor. Dr. Frank ThlstlBthwaite who 
retires on 30 September, 1980. 

The Comm, nee Invites applications lor the post. Persons 
with appropriate qualification and expeiience may write 
prlvateiy to the Chairman of the Committee (the Pro- 
Chancellor and Chairman ol the Council, Mr T J A 
° f ll *» Registrar and Secretary, University of 
East^ Anglia, if possible no later than the middla ol January. 

The Committee would also welcome suggestions of lha 
suitable for consideration and these should 
similarly be addressed to the Pro-Chancellor 

invilal!on. COlmCM rBaerves the righ ‘ 10 s PP Qint >° the post by 

. l J" , ® rm ? ,ion a [ ,out ,ha University and furthor particulars 

a ,T ay i 8 ° b,ained from the RagiBlror, University 

ol East Anglia, The Registry, Norwich NR4 7TJ, ’ 



DIRECTOR 


Com re For Langungc and Communication Studies 

^hi<u!£i N Y U f f “ r ,,IC pasl ,,r nirecii.r of die n«wly 

Tto^^s hi" r ° ,- ,l,r La,l 1 *f ,l f 8c n " J funwHinlcBllMB Studies. 1 

II ifi 1 ? * r ‘Lr 0mi t! ,: , ". r ,|1C anJ 

Vnnii.^n! , , C ,,lru w,l “ ""h nn.l vatlauk- itcpurlijiciit. 

V * „ nl have a-oulilnu and rowan.-li e\iii-riij|ii-c m lluauhlici 

SZVS& SJSSJS. rBn8# •"«« - 

SjSB tel n,,d rurl,ier MUhi i.. ,i,u r ..„ 

The Uilnbll.Ii me nl Officer, 

Well Thctilra, Trlnllj C'olleec. 

Dublin 2. 

S&jSSSr^TSSP - aPPlieMto0 ‘ amuW * «han 



UNIVERSITY OF DUBLIN 
Trinity College 


CHAIR OF EHGLISH 

sgsis 'is* wsrs as: 

tenable from 1st October, 1979, or such other 
date as may be agreed. 

Further particulars may be obtained from : 
Dublin ^2 i ret * ,r ^' W ' St Thcalcc ‘ Mnit J’ College, 

be sent - r™*' 


UNIVERSITY OF CAPE TOWN 

PEAN OF THE 
FACULfY OF SCIENCE 

n » stjttiusui 

wuaur a 


Fa lla X lbta,^v?ra.fl ^ 8 klV1 U BC%^ ^J.^r ^ '*» 

BtandliH) who win be obis to wml* ih« 1 end 

■hip. IntofMted persona ahwfdfo1^[rl? , h£j? v scatfBm lo iMder- 
™ C. voij HoB, oSSSmS^SM "coSSlkEftft, “"P* Pfof «' 
Town. Rondoboooh 7700, Boulh MlcaABtulili, 'i n,vw * , t* ol Capa 

ap=Xr^X'“' l *“ , K "ZXLX 


UNIVERSITIES OF SCOTLAND JOINT CONSULTATIVE 
AND ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON PURCHASING 

Applications aro Invited lor the now posl of Secretary to ih. |. M 
verrltles ol Scotland Joint Con*ullallve and Advisory CommiiiM on 
Purchasing. Tho com mill ao was aal up to promote co-odb^siIm 
baiween lha Scollloh Uni vor sides In the purchasing oTimhnuh 
equlpmonl, lurnlahlngs and services In order to obtain the maJim^m 
benellts available to the Un,ve, 8 ,i| Ba . The dullos ol lha SSlMI 
522 J v * r “ ,W | , 5 l lnfl and provldlro general co -ordinal] on between The 
Joint Commlliae and 11a specialist sub commit toes ; briefing men- 
bers ol the Joint Comimtiee bo (hnl Ihey remnin in touch m,h 
dovalopmenta ; maintaining links with other University purchajmg 
E! Tnin, ° rd n r }° ob8 * f T® devolopmonta nnd exchange Irformslion 
on p oHqlea. Conlacia will be made at all levels and an ofiioulite 
™ d |. d N m, y , B * pe,B ' ia9 ve pwsonallly Is a basic requirement 
as la lire ability to communicate concisely and effectively on panel 
Applicants should possess Iho following qualifications 
A Dogrea or oquhralant i Al leas) live years Admlnl.trallva eapeiline, 
pralerably though no| neoasearlly within Unlvarsltlea ; An under- 
standing ol lha purchasing rota In large organisations. 

P°?‘ Ja on Ad mini slra live Gradoa IA/11 .llliln tho salary range 
£3,104 -t 7. 754 (currontly undor rovlow) plus momberahlp ol U5S 
Tho tl.irllng salary will dopond on quajllicnlions and aipeiienca 
Further purlieu! nr a enn M oblnfned from ihr Chairman ol IM Uni- 
v oral Hu ol Scolla.id John Couauliailvo and Advisory Commutes on 
Purchasing al 34 Oucclaucit Placa. tiiUnbi.igh Ella 9JT wUt wham 
application* Including the naiunt, ol h vo relerens should to lodged 
not rarer I Iran 75’/i Decembnr 1978. Pins sa quote Rolerence No 


THE UNIVERSITY 
OF LANCASTER 

Department of Politics 

CHAIR AND 
DIRECTORSHIP 
Ol tho 

Conlre lor iho Study 
of Arms Control end 
International Security 

Tho Unlvarsliy, wnh the finan- 
cial support ol tl iu Ford Foun- 
dation. ■■ to sot up a Conlru 
lor i he Study ol Anns Conliol 
and IniariMllonal boourity and 
la to establish a Chair to bo 
hold by the Director ol Iho Cl<ii- 
Iro. Applications are Invltod Im 
this poll. Tna appainlmonl will 
laku ellacl liom 1 Soplumbor, 
1879, or an ourlior duid by 
niuiual agrcamani. 

Tha CamfB, which will bo a 
eaotlon of Iho Doper lingnl ol 
Politics, will bo principally con- 
cerned with rosoarch and gradu- 
ate training. It is hilendaa inat 
the work ol lha Centra should 
fooua on arms control and 
Mourily laauaa in the West Euro- 

E aan oonlaxt. Tha Dlracior will 
a aspacted to play a leading 
pari In Balling up the organisa- 
tion ol the Centra and In dolar- 
minlng Its data, lad res earth 
policy. 

Further par Maulers may be ob- 
tained (quoting reference L96/C) 
from the Establishment Qlflcer, 
University House. Lancaster, LAI 
4YW, io whom applloallona 
(nine coplaa) naming three rel- 
areas, should bo sent not later 
than 12 January, 1970. 




LIBRARY AND 
INFORMATION 
STUDIES 

AnpliwUons arc invjled for ihr pool 
m ILLTUHER Id iUo Depsrtmom of 
, “ nd Information Studies# 

Dulles will be primarily concerned 
leaching of courses la 
Children') literature and librsrian- 
rtilp. Preference will be given to 
candidates win will also be able to 
contribute In ' the field of Induing. 
Salary wlilon scale £3,88J-£7,75< 
(under review!, n { t hoped to 
appoint witb la the lower balfof lire 
' “oucard request) for further 

*PPHc4Uon forms to 
^^Wipjnr^UblM'ment Officer ; 

Loughborough - ‘ ' • Lebeaiorslilre 


FACULTY 

POSITIONS 

Facully era neodod lor the Kel- 
owna School ol Roaouics Uan- 
nyomunt of Simon Fraser Uni 
or ally. The Unf varsity is plan- 
ning io Inflinle this Inlerdisc,- 
p linary pregrammo In ntlursi is- 
source niagauement In Soptrm- 
Dor, 1079. Tho School, looatad 
in Kaiowna In the Okanagan Vaf- 
foy. will odor third and lourih 
yiioi ooursos culmjnallng in ■ 


programme. Applicant w™' 
normally have a PJlD- 
Praleranca wfH.be 0jMnt*l*« 



BIRMINGHAM 
THE UNIVEHSITY. 
FACULTY OF LAW 
I^CTUnESIUP IN LAW 

view l . With auporan*' 


nw^wr'Trrtss 



the TIMKS HlflllKR EDUCATION SUPPLKMKNT 1.12.78 


Universitiescontinued 


rilR UNIVERSITY 
OF THE WEST 
INDIES 
TRINIDAD 

Jh l«r i'w; 

n,.>l .il 

SLNIOH I .lt l UHV.lt/ 
iXrrt'MKK IN PriNOM’lrM 
i.\(;i.ni.i:kinc; 

III llir 

mT\K IMVNI OP < IIEMir \1. 
INUINI.KKINt; 

Applicants siu.ulj |wm .it 
Icjsi n v„“‘l Jl"i»*tirv .hgrre in 
Veiri'lk'iim IfmiiKvrniR "r t-qiii- 
v.ilciil, iliu'igh :> pit-iigrailiuic 
jcurcc is |»iifcrivJ. I spcrk-uci; 
nTiJ.'tir sjh-tljliskil ir.nhiny In 
llu- art',,-. >t| Drilling .mil Well 

('ample Is csM.ritfn>. I r 

appiwiiniviit al Ihc Senior Util, 
iaibsi;iini.il iiiJnsirlnl ainl/nr re- 
t-.in.li e)|>f/lrth.e ii i-.H'illinl. 
IV77 /7* Saliry Scales lumlcr 
ictirvi : Sc-nlnr I ccturcr : 

iT5:j.«7-ri>.Li.nn n.«.; u-c- 
Hirer: Tl »I*.H7J. IISX7U9 p.a. 
al sicrliny- I IM.721. r.h.S.L', 

l'nfuritnltcJ ikCi>innk«iLiliuii If 
tailnl'k ul in* r- *>r inrnl-li.il 
,H I 'J' i- i>r In >ii*. my nlliiwnik.-c ol 
Jii'r nf i>cnsiiNiahk- silari. 
l-'.imilv pnssjKcs. Situlj .nid 
Truii I Cir.iili. Uilu ilnl niipliin- 
tlnn minting lliu-i.' ( li rclcrirrs 
in Sicrvlnrj. U.W.I.. Si. 
Augii -line. Trluldail, u, -i urn 
p-issihlc. Anjtllcjnis resniem in 
llic UK .liiuilj also tend out 
Cupv lii liiit-r-Unii i-rtii\ I '.unit II. 
Wl/v| I'olitiih.iiii fm'iri K'>ml, 
I •Mulmi WII* iil>T. Pnrilit-r di- 
luijs may he ■■l<i.ni|.-.| from tillu-r 
address. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF 
PAPUA NEW GUINEA 


ADi'lic,U,o»e wa invirod loi ilu? 
oval of 

LIBRARIAN at GOROKA 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 

■enable Ircm July. 1079. Candl- 
dalea should have lirsl degree 
and postgraduate library quali- 
fication. plus aubsianiiAl ex- 
perience of tvorkiriu in leillaty 
libraries. SBl«uy- College Lib- 
rarian Is 10.394-14. 10Z p.a. (£1 
aidriing uquals KI.J5J in nddi 
Hon. an allonmn'.c <rt Ki..v» 
p.a >f singio is puy-rblij. An 
extra Kl.OOO MnrrlHge Allo/r- 
cnco and Klfib por Child Clilld 
Allowanco may nlso lie- pnyabio. 
Provision ol lioualiin, nmtnal 
leavo InroA. sludy I nave and 
F9SU. In eonio cnaes il may bo 
possible to make nri bdpoImI- 
mBnt on socnndntonl. Detailed 
Bpplieallona 12 roplos] vritli cur- 
liculuni vltnu nnd nsnilnp 3 rel- 
eroos to Uo soul iliroc-t to Socro- 
larv, Univoryliy ol Papun Nnw 
Quinoa, Box 4820. Pnptm Mow 
Qulnon by 20 Donninttar. t97n. 
Appllcnntn rcililrn' In ilia UK 
(mould also sand one copy w 
Inter-Univarsity Cmmcir. OQ/Ot 
Totlenhnm Court Rond. I ondent 
WtP DDT Furinor dcl-silR niny bo 
. oblalnod from t-Hl>or nrtiiicta. 


THE UNIVERSITY 
OF LANCASTER 

LECTURER IN 
ECONOMIC 
STATISTICS 

Ap|t|li:ui.,iis arc mviuJ l->r n 
Icctiirohti) In #1uli sties ut the 
Depart mint of L CHIU mini. Apnli- 
c-lllM sliitnl J he -luiisticiuns vilh 
either a higher degree in I e»n«- 
raiis or mill ulher it i Juice >>t 
siibsiaiuiril i-xpEiienee «itli mid 
sumntitminl ce<>n<>mies, or 
ecun-nnists villi » ntjjnr miJer- 
graduate training in Maiidi.'s. 

A researeli iiin-n si m enmnlex 
■laiUtle.il nindillliis »n Un- 
stati'.iiiul basis >,j i-emuitniiiks 
nr m siriti-iic.il i.>iii|tuiiiii( 
''mild be ad uiUniii jye. 

HOjltne., I„ jj.ii.i iijsliii.p 

(petllnds In the il- i.ts ii| -In- 
“tnw '■enk in. nr unup iiluii.. 
to. m.'iilKm.itiis is s--‘sinhi{. 
«<“ry -m thr ;j| c il.lsJ.t7.7S4 
- •■uiUer reviuv.i. 

parlicul.irs nn>> lie ub- 
l f Un,d (quoilae rcfi-rent'c I..V/CI 
Irum tbe HsIablUbmenl Officer. 
JViv r * l,J Uuusf, l.umusitr LAI 
i ■. ,n w6o "» uppHmHim* **■ 
Wwl nuiutnq three ri-leren, 
inould be sent nut later than Ml 
Jsnuiir) I97y. 


Caiujiff 

oNivciisnv cijli.i.i;e 
Aiiuliraiitina nr.- tnviii'l ir.r 
. p,,s, 01 SIAM li (Oil 
,n ,he £»i:i»AniMr.NT 
^'••NTilA MUHAI. 51 L'lli rS 

SJI.f/Y ranro. 

muiei l-j rummeiuii j, soun 

a * posilhli-. 

- tn^?,* ,IICBIIons 'two cotiiiei. 
Drtrf^ ,l,l>r w,,h ,,lf- W«' - s ••nd 
?' lwo hmJ. 

1 ' ,n ‘"v-aniid to th« 
!S' lpjl 1 Ailmlntur^tion > 
bSJ. ttolier.liy 0,1. 

■i2?’ h2 * Ut,K 7B - *-»■» 

- " '* ,,oni 'urihrr liar. 

. ‘i" 1 '" miI y hi- om-irt.d. »:ios- 
■ j»"«-rv. I **7 ■ *. 

- « (".Mo, quote itfo* w£e L-, W,- -» 


HERIOT-WATT 

UNIVERSITY 

UM'\RI.\n.M t>F BRni|N<; 
A niOUIMt VJ. .SCIIM-K5 

RESEARCH 

ASSOCIATE 

I Sri'Utl.M Al (,AI. 

Apr Meat inns a,.- Inviteil t..r iin- 

I T4.I .U.r RisCarvli A-.n- 

eiaic mirk mi iho iciiliqit 
ut inii-riiJul j la in- in .> -jimll 
islimry p.ilhiu-d I'l ten hut pll 
eflh Kills villi tin high iiiiiriein 
■t.ilns .inj i-lit ultj ii'ii'ls nl ci-r- 
i.iiii i in tui.- . I lie iH.iucI is umL r 
ihi- -.uperiiaiiui r.f l)r. M. Wilt.- 

>>>■ ■ i|i. Applii auls sin hi Id 1,a\e .m 
luiiHnir> Jegriic in a i<iul><gK-:il 
siihjeit. Hi,- sucie-.-l<il si lull- 
dill v may he rlipiblL !>■ iiyl.li, 
fur .i lilghei si eerie. 

Iiliiml -.u lari- still in in i)n- 
rnitgi- lllHt.V.tM p.a. un. I 

the pnsi K for .< years - 

nuiiLiug I Janituiy. I‘<7‘'. 
lulnniliil eitqiilrfe, muy It.- ntj.li- 
ln Dr. M Wilkinsmi, I A pan- 
■lli-nl ■■( Uniting & Itinli-gji-jl Sci- 
eih.il, TrI. liJl-221 S4 12 tf \i. .147. 
A p|il leal Inn for mi uri- Dinlhibls- 
frnin thr Muff Officer, Clium- 
Iicm Slrccl, t illnlmrith Mil IIIX. 

In nbom ruiiiplrlcif furiiis sliciiilif 
be reliirin-il In l-'rhlm, I5lh l)i-e- 
emhur, 1078. Itef. I4/7K. 


ULSTER : 

THE NEW 
UNIVERSITY 

CHAIR IN 
CONTINUING 
EDUCATION 

Tito Unlverai:y pii>|'0&ns to 
appoint b FnjiosBor in Canlinu- 
mg kiiuCBMcn on ihti roilra- 
nionl ol Pioieseo' 0 D. Smith 
in Utiobo/. 1970. CanMIdiitf 9 
eiiould hsvo proven ncndentlc 
r-.ip.ibillly viiihln diiiipllno or 
Mold relavuitl io work In C-on- 
llniiing Education, s^panorice in 
tna eduCRilon of adults, and 
orgaiiisnilonai ability The pas' 
is based at iho University a 
Institute ol Cniinniiiua Educa- 
tion in Londonderry. 

Salary will be within the pro- 
lasfloilal range (minimum 
£9,443 p.B.) With FSSU/US8. 
Further particulars mav bo ob- 
tained (quoihiq Ref - 78/124) 

from l hr, Reqlstotr. Tho fJew 
Umvereiiy ot UiBier. Colermne. 
Hurtlmin tint ii„l OTfi? IJ'4. I-' 
WliOill lutlulh k-i u|>pl» Iu- 

nelher with curriculum vitae and 
Ino nnriics mid addresnos of 
Ihrae inleraca. sHouid hit rotur- 
nnd by 31 si January. 1970. 


CARDIFF 

UNIVIll’RII Y r.i iM.l.t.l: 

ni:i>AtriMi:NT ■»>' 

Mv.cif anii:ai i:ni tiNrr.niNfi 

ANII IINI.IUIV Hlimil.M 
Aitplli at lull -ICO luvllinl for 

iii>iiiiiiiiini-iii in HV'-.PV?} - J! 
i.i tn uiti:i< m mi:»siSnu.ai. 
i;N(iini:i.iiinii. 

Halury ruiiiiu- t'.X.Ull' -.'IT. 7.', 4 
pi-r nnitiiiu iinUlnl In rrVtrwl 
me nrillnu ut nip* ami «-'|ti-ri- 

i- eirn, ]7iii|i-» In canuii'-nin ,ia 
«nnn iib iuimIIiIv. 

llin iioMuii iiiiintnl*-il will 
i niitriliiiie in . Hi", fi»|,irlii"-,il is 

ii- n Tliimj. mini lnlt.ir.1 ilnn anil 
rt-si-nrdi In um- nr arm- <>i 
ihn ilium diilnioiis ul the ■tlf- 

i-IijIIiip : Build unit lluld 

muihiink). 

ni.iiliInr-1 nnn iriit- 

tml Prr-fori’nLe inby hi- ill sen 
tn r.iiidliinti'V Inli-rralnl In Ihe 
li-jii hint) ul i-nulnC'L-rtiiu di- 
non. 

An i lilt .11 Inns Miyn (Uplcet. 

ulilitg n hrli-l mlllr'ltuii* Ulim 
.mil ihi- n.imc* nnd ..ddn-M'-a 
nr turn reform's, sunuld tin for- 
warJid In tin- Vke-Prhirlpnl 
. Aduiinislr.illon i mid Ifople- 
iMr. ijinvrrsti v rnih-u.*. 
it on Til. flnrillff CM 1X1 . frum 
whom Uiritn-r iuiriliul.ua Hiav 
be ahlo Inert. Closing I'-Hc , J2llil 
Deienthar. |u7R. I’l- -n so i|iu io 
refer i-nco in v.i. 


nUNOCili 

1IIU UNIVKUSIIV 
LI J .11' 111 .H IN I'HILitB'iMIIY 

Altlilh Jtlntifi Hum MI'/ , li | »IH 
will, .i|iii,n,irl.iii' iiiwhlkJlIrina 
In ,111V br^mtli nl PhllnSMlihy 
.iir Invlli.l l»r -i n , 'ruea* , . , »ii 
l turoiiilM v. ill j III*- in ihr 

Dr-iiiiriini'iii nl l>li|iuv>i|#iiv Iran 
1 fti.litriulli-r . I " r , ,ln 

i-.triHT ilnfo to h-i .in.inu> rl. 

rurtlu r , »' <J1J 

.■i>i-iili'iiM r ni .ir>- jvjImIik- inan 
llii.V>iriiiv, Hilt 1 1 ii li r-r -ally. 
□un.iPD nnt *HM Whh wliWI 

ii 1 ,??.*-?* Vh-JTS? h 5 II.k-.i w 

Wwwiy 'LT'.tTKS - ,,u ' 

lli-Ii 1 1-nri- l b I I.7-7IBI 


| III. I NIVr.llHIIY 

Bt-Jiou Lrcri'UUH iir.inr.n 
iw llll. IIUI’AH I ’II.N I Ol 

.Al. I.NC.ISLI. MIN'S 

WIILNCf 

ApyllrJlIuns are ln l ‘ ,,, 5,i P1 !?r 
llu- puit 1*1 h ,n li*r Li«WI c 

l«i-,l((Lr l 11 -• 

f»-r junum uurti.r n-viyw* ni 
llir abuve DeiurlBri-« for -n- 

r ulliliuent Irfim »l . m'l'r l. 

■ 17", I'rs-lcmiii- will ue 9 1 '*" 
m lanillAito him rMiirfi-n'.u 
In uiun-iomi-uiir . 

A liiI ■■.'■•ions 1 Pint rapw-k . . 
liM.ludinu » lurrl'U'Miin 
and thi- ul ■ 1 ' lr r L ’w|, 


l|i- Hi pi limp ,A " ■*-, 

ijmeiT*fii id Mw-’.. .V, 1,1 !;!'?/. 

irimi 1 ’ wiiom 1 ‘‘J ur Iie-r pi «<• 

V .ilAjtuid to l*4 c i- L , 


OKI. I- AST 

'llll IJHI.I M S I'NIVI HSII V 
• II HI.MH.il ill I I'.l II 

HI UAH I Ml. m n> 

'imiii .m. m riniu, 

. , Al'plii iiiil) imi«i jitii.i .-, 
J'lllv.-l ..III- Ilr-iirn . Ill ifiKll.'- 

•'■II* '■■■•llllll II1IMII. A 11*1 ll.lM- 

ni|ii-ririi..i- In llin luinisliv, .ir 
* liiiiilsirv. II,,. Ilr-ii.u Iiim-iiI Is 
lnviilvi-,1 in 1 11 llur -■ nl i.irlnlls 
lllsiln inctU'lllIU I,I,H.||. SI III 
■mil .iniuiml, ilui'i 1 ,-iu lln- 

xl UII III I ivlll III- Ms- 

iniiisiiiii. |,,r Inin jiinu i,i,n 
> liulilli.il lr(lil,),|iins ltl<- 

l»i llstun ■ ul 1 11 1 1. K niiwiril,|.- 
■ijiil i'Niii'1 li 11. In ■ 11, vim- 
ir,i|ili,iTii%is. < niiinni , m,i. 

HiilliiltHil J|di> . w I, Mill In- .III ,<||. 

v.iui.iri>- hull.-, is 111 ini tml,- 
(i.l rll1111.1llr.il ||, i|„. Ui.„.,rl, 

iiii-lilS I i-si'.iri 11 .ni.l k-j. iiliii! 
Iilniir.iiiiiiii-s iiriil usilvilii'i is- lili 
.1 ii>ji,ii„r ni iiir-.tiirj-iujti 
rnsi-.irsli nr.'.i. ■ Is. 

^HaIiiii sr niu 1 iinU'-r r, ’-1,-iv 1 
4£f.H>n III i.ii.'iVi IM-I .Iinillin 
Willi Hll|ll'l.,lll|l|.ll.M||. 

I imhii luriii ui.iis nnii 
illnil'r uiliill lur.us ln.IV l,i- 
niil.ilnr-d ir.-m th,. I*. r-„n,u-l 

« 1 r 1 1 : c-r llu- um 1 n 1 uk\ ■-■ - 

Sill- uf llill.-1-l llll INN. 
North m n |ri-lnn>l f -in . inn il.ili- 
Un ninlji.r J'Jlnl. I "'fit - I'li-iisb 

■ III (lie Hnl. 7H illld • 


UNivunrrv itt'hiNi ns 

Hi .lllllll. 

Lt.i.i'um.siiii" In indhsiiiiai. 
Ill L »lll»,NS 

I rum Mnn Ii J . ] 'il'i. llin 

l!u*llli-» Sillun] seeks .1 llilrrl 
I us till nr iu linn .111 i'si.ilfii-.li'-,| 
IliiliDlrt.il 1 ef,i I lulls urnU|i. I his 
dn^up hat Wi'll-ili-ii'inii"d 
lojchlnii .mil rnsniiih pru- 
U mi ■ nii- « null huili ni.ilui- rnni- 

lunln-i .nid liiilii, lrl‘-s .uni sin- ill 
flnna, otii-r m llillh-s limmlp 

M .df. .ni.l iiini"! iitiiilli.ilu 
Inuihlnn nnn uiiii-i vision 

Caniitdjii-s vinniiii in- .in 
honours (|r-"IIMI'i .in<l able In 
ilnnir.iiMrni" j i>,ii-|.iir<uiiiii >ji 
I'Mi'Tlcniu hi i>-:i< fiiun- ie- 
-.n.ilch in uiln-r r- li'V.-iiil m ill- 
iiiillojis which t. imlil .iiini-.- him 
nr ln-r'lil luiilillrtlir rlli’LllVi'IV 
In llilv siihlni 1 urn.i. 

S.ilmy hi .lie. li'-.ftil'i 10 
C7.7.TI luml'-r reilrw 1 ivlin 

in- in 'ins. 'iiieir 

will llu ,t llurf-V'-ar nrali.iUOli- 
,lry imrirnl 

Inn mr p.iriirui.srs 11 mu Hip 
II. -iilsl i.ir .ui'l S4n.-ri-l.iri . nhl 
Hhirn 11,-nl. Until. un lull ~ 1 It ■ . 
In Win Hit iil-Iill' .lllnlis 1 lhr>-n 
inplr-si. (I.illilliil llm-r- I'-lerees. 
-hull hi Un Milll lij- lli'll.lnhul 

II, l‘. l 7t|. 


HAST AN'IIUA 

MIL t.'NIM IISIIV 


ir>ni’Mhiin> in c<ii',ANii. 

t.lll'MIblllY 

A|iT>llr,ii|onB .ire in 1 ti ml inr 
IMP iihoi'n l.i'.‘lureslll|i In th" 
Si lllllll uf Chi-lilli.il H' li'lli ns. 
Snlnry nruiulnq III .1110 .Hid 
l-SilllTlenC u. Will hr- (111 llin 
sc.ilu E1.hH*. to U7.7 Cj 4 i»(-r 
nnuni • tilnh-r rol-liiv 1 inns 
lr.8.8, f .S.S.U lii-nnllu. 

Aliplh iill'iliK mill' ropv nniyi 
li-hh h should 1 iiiiI,'| 1 ti .1 lull 
uirrlcuhini vlhii- in> i<i>ilini i-i.n-i 
il.itn of Mrili. loni-ilmr with 
llin ||. nuns mill mhlri-ssrs nl 
IIH-ni- 1-,-rsi.ii-. In v.liin.i r>;l ■ r- 

■-mV niiiy hi, tin, hJipuld be 

1 0 rignd with (ho rai.ibrisfinimii 
nuiLur. t’nlvrraliy nf t-:nsi 
from whom further p.irtli ul.irs 
A nnl la, Noiwlrti N H I Ti l. 
mny to oliliiliieil 1 tf'lrvpliunn : 
Out i.x nr, Mil , n\l. 'j|;t«ii bv 
uni inli-r tlinn lit hr-lirunry. 
l'lTU. Nn form* ol «|i|>ll''ul!un 
iilv lss, mil. In naming llimp 
mlnivra you urn TPi|ii(s|nil in 
III vu inily ihu n fun ci or liman 
who c-.in liuuu'ilinli'ly in- -m- 
iini.ichuil lie Hip l ■ nl i-nral lv . 


mi: UNivLHsmr 

SnNlOII A nM IN1STHA I IVR 
ABBIS'I ANT 

A|i|illcnlli'aliK .no liivlluj Tor 
niiiiolmini'in in llin uhiivu prntl 
In (ir.irtc JA .EA..HM in fifi.Ti.'iS 
pur nnnum. limh-r rr-uuwi us 
Mi»n na miss.hlu .lfiur Ini 
January. 1‘>7‘i. 

Hip anjiolniun will carry oui 
a rnnno of iluili-s Imri-J In imp 
orflco winch lium'lpa MiiJonl 
nrhnlHSlnnn nnd sill noil llnlaun 
nnd will Iiavo a nnrilculnr res- 
pa n (I bill tv. for work 1 on not 1 nri 
With i aim tv ami srhnDia IIaIsdii 
and for Hip supimri nr nnsi- 
uypcrlonco courses. Aiibtlrama 
shnUld be tiniiuMlltf arnUnulriS 
nnd oxiiorlPnca III .iilnilnlstr.i- . 
nun, tCHrliina or iho- sqclnl 
furvlce* inlulil b>' nq mjvyn- 
jobo. 

TUrihnr lMirilcuiaK nru avnll- 
ohin from llu- llr-ulalr.ir if* In- 
VlIF.Si. University, hi J«IW. 
Wlvenhnn Purl.. Colrhrrfl.-r 
CSM :<Sq..l0 wltuia .-iniillcnilnns 
ifivn ranlnsi; nii-ludlra .1 dir. 
i-lriiliim viinn iinri nominu iwo 
ri-fon-us. niiiai iin '"ni nut 
Ininr ihan flciorniifr 12. t">7H. 


DUR-LIN 

UNIvnHBITY OU».»ni'.B 

AUPOINTMFN I* IN 
ACKIf .I'l.n'llAL 
UNiJlNF.EH INO 

Tim clns'n'i rtnln lor rlip on«l 
III 1 urliiinur.il UiQlne, iln,i p:|. 

vrriis-rt In Ocinhrr. hna bnen 
■-\mridrd 10 RiursilJV. 14lh 
Uiciunher. 1U7H. . 

Krnillrlis nnd furiher infold 
m-iilnn: fleer. Iflry and ’iur^r, 
univir-niy i.pttnqc. Pf/.W* 
Dublin 4. I L-lirnluino WU-I-I. ' 
IIM. 431. 


LELCIiSTFR 

Tilt: HNIVI.HailY 

F.N r.lN r.r IHN' J IJF.PAIITvl.iiNT 
llCShAIII.il ASbUMATTi 

H-iiUlreri IO unthrl.'lo 'viirk 
nn 'In ninlheniuilul uiud-'lllriu 
jiiiI- ill q I tn 1 'In mini hi, 1 ol 
line loar loacior uin.uulcR. This 
post v.-nuM ltl" salwMa for n 
iTiunn utwlv aiullUrd Pli.D.. 
wishing in 'jaln MiwilMicn in 
UiIb hianch of eMMjH- 
iiandiilatei •wjul'i a jjf' 1 
dfliim in ruBlui-iTlnq. M.'Hid- 
nuiira or Pli vies .mil Iwvp 
uratilcBl nxperlonco In Hip U»b 
nf niUTMAN IV. All .ii"ii'*iiii 1- 
nio researrh bJCkarnnnd would 
ho an advrintaqo but , " , nD ! 
nocnarary. Tim nopotnl nti-wl 
will commence- ai fowl j» poa- 
sibio and Will bP for 
year period. Inlllai salary I nnn 
C3.HH3 1 under review!. , 
Aiuitli a Lion . lorniri nnn rur- 
Ihor infoi Ni.illoH can be ub- 

inlneil from 1I10 .If™ of De- 
■■aiiiiicnt of CMMH. J.J'/i- 
Untve rally. Wi'-jw l^-t tiih 
, fltJojIqfl.iyC.iJI 1 ■ • ■ 


CI.ASCOW 

Dll I'NIVI H!«||Y 

III. Hi nil'll AbSfolANI 

Ini- li.-ii.iriini-iil nr liiiili .ni.l 
('•■•Til ill Ul|ll| I 'llll . lllllll Ihls !■■■ 

x-lii, | ilii.irirl.il si||,j...i I | rum 

:,li ,'lhillil" III ii|i<n |,| 1 i.n.llnl 

’• ini .ir ri.---i-.irih inoIiiI 

■,n lln- 1 .lii, .<iiun.il iihl'" iii-i-s 
■ iii-i ii.-ri -.1 in. in- „i ...lull mi. 
■hiiis uiihin hlijIuT 11I ui .ill-in. 

I in- ll'-s-Ar h AssiMiiui will 
h* ■' OI.MlU.lli-. Jip-lrl-.lhiv III 
I.IIIII illnn. null s|l|i|j-iMll.i> 

•lii'lh * I .(S|'i-i Is 

'■1 smlulN'ii ui 1 i-.vi Ju'iuiiy . I.L- 
im-i li-.ii 1 Ih h ■ hiihihi s uf s ,ini|i. 
Ill'll -ixnl 1 1. ilLi.ilh.il ul • 

I "I III. ill nil In III" sliltlxllc.',! J 

'Umhiniy „j i(iio-.ll'.hn.,|ri-- Is 

■ h sli.lhlr. 

In.' in iih'il runs for Hin-i- 
Y«-.irs mil Hu If rsc.il 1 I, 
A --.Is-. 1,1 1 , . "llll-.,' t will hi- >19 ll- 
ll. -1 ip .1111111. 1] ri-ii'-H.ii. 1 1 in 
iiuil.il s.ii-in Wi.iiIiI Ih Ihr.- 

I.IIIUI' I.*. 'Ill In ■: . l|ij-,. '.Mill 
|4. ii .-nn 111 ,11 ri.. ,1 Um ii, .ini. Jim 
■■••I" i i. m 1 1 in- ■■ iiut'lii ini.-hi Is 

■ Il.ll" Hmn IM .turll. 1 ■ ■ T ‘ . 
fsiiji. rdiillUJlh.h v hviuii Will 

•■Mi'll . 

I iirilu-i iiarllculius 111.1v In: 

nhl iin, ul IJir* Si-kn-liiry nf 

Hu- l , iili-.-i s|iv (..mm ill 

III'. I lll'.l-l-.IIV ul I il.IRlI" w . 

'■l.i.umv 'il'i iic iO. wlih win >111 

■ii>|il|' itluiu ■ i-i uhl i-niili!! 1. 
nl 1 mu the n.iiiirs nnd aildivisca 
"I Ihroi- ri'lf-ri'Cs. slmiild im 
Inilyeil nn 1,1 hi-for'e L'.'tli 
1.,'lil.irv. l''7‘i. 


in rui.lv rih-as.' (inr, 1 
a«u iniiiiiii-r 1.. mi 


GLASGOW 

ANDijisoN HiiiAiiicf vui: 
iiiiu'i:d anu 

I'NIVI I Ihi 1 V III- M IIA I (Jl :i.\ fils 

MANIIt’AC i'f t'KINI ■ 

l-Ni.INI KIllNii MANAIIIAH.NT 

I'l.ACIIINC .COMPANY 
Al'I'HlN I MI NIS 

. < ■■■ 1 hip ii.iiiiii firadii.ili'v .n- 
lii vn.-rl to ■HnilV lor .111 ni.-r 
As.sni Lilli- ,l|,|">llll ini-llls Jn 
■hi oii.iml's lirsl I < -it liliin Cnin- 
ii.iIiV pi Mi|r Jin mi,. 1 (j il 1 1 j I is 1 1 ■ 1 1 

me (.niiuunv mill llm imi.-i'i- 
sllv. In .in unlulH'.i tsllli III.* 

■ilili-i II v. 1 n| 1 ins |,it 11 1 | J.,|- 

Slli . S' In-ine ihu As-m. l lios 
will iv-Olh with a un Inr t.'iniihiiv 
■ilnl pc.iUiuiiIl- sIjII ..n 1 1111 

ImMi-niPMlatliiri or rna>li-m 
li-rhiHiiUC-s hi tiiinroio in.inu- 
lull tiring i-l I Icli .lie y. Sii|i|i,i-. 
ini'iilnr.v Insliuclle.ii 'll I. -il.lil. .'I 
-inn in. iTuifii-iiii.nl .isii-cla \elii 
hu .irrjniii'J Aucnriling tn ,n J 
.ilnl the Ajiifn l.ilus iii.iv niso 
iniilslt-r for .1 hliriier daurnj. 

'Ihls Is n unliiHP 'i|>iir ir |i,i|ii v 

lor ilMiilPiiiiii'nl In 

inimiii ji'iin ini, i.nuini-'iilnu -mil 
lUDii.iaMiicnt. AnoliitP'-' will 
in "I"rjblv ha vi- .' I trsl ir 
Hcfunu ('Ijsv lloniiur& Urnri.n 
in iiiinliK-orinn r.r .i r"'a 'c-i 
nnn it rale disc li'ilnis. b-.i.m 
inrttiiirlJi pf.-D'-rienci- it -Jesir- 
Pblt- hui nuh-ni nn .um mi li- 
vnllon ere innrv im leirl .1 n 1 ifi.in 
lilainrv. 

Seims will be nn a '-..lip 
till in 'in.ttiM nor >nnnni, 
nccorihiin la qiinllilrnilnng ,1 ,1 
i-vni-riotiL-,-. Huii'-r.innimlun 
lu-nMU. ihe j[i]iQininionlR wll 
>M- Inr ( tls nj hp/luri ,j| I ;vj 
vi-.ir*. 

A |, trill .lllllll I '(>11 if, .mil llll I IS! 
liPMliUlnr* iquounn il.'43 , thi 
niilv: ba oiuained from Ilia 
Arndeniir AMi-nlntmpniB Oftl- 
■ ur. UnivetBllv of Slrnlhc'V'lo, 
nnvni Collcnn llultdlng, un4 
CL-rn nt- Nlrrt-I, MlnanOw > tl 
1XW. wlih wit am umllc.ill'inn 
sliauiri hr IoiImciiI. 


GLASGOW 
llll: UNIVtllSirY 

1 ACL'i.'rv nr aiitb 
AIIVANCCD STUDY 
SnilOLAIiSIIH'S 
up to ci.sao 

Iu ritJilii.ilna onlorlna upon 
im si 1 it 1 ulna ip work In il'7'J-IIO 
lln- I '.iiUlly wilt aw.ird one I -'111! 
A4s. 1 need Hindu ULtialoriliiii 
1 iirr.iiud E I.l Uhl p.a . wll 
rniiitsciun uf fruai 10 nn anpl 
c.mt innlinibla In apply for 
Malar HMIc Sliid"Pialil|> nnd 
snyintl Blli'li1cnn-nlnry Rr licit nr- 
Bliins iin ilia runac £2 in 10 
fil.nOO n.a. 1 tn supulpiunnl 
fliuili ni'hlpa or mhi-r Incomo. 
Tim BrliulBrahipii dm m'nll.ihlp 
lor study in Hid fMrulJy trailing 
id Mid Dcuri-ps of .I'li.D., 
m . Liii, or sr.Pliil. • 

Final ypnr uniters rjdii.ilea ar 
cciH.ni gradu3to9 nro. invliad to 
u|i|i|y. Appllcanta rraial have, 
nr expect ta olrl.iln; 6 first ar 
a . Booii Unpor seranu Clans 
llonunrs Donrc-a ar Ilia cqulvn- 
leni. 

rurihcr particulars and an 
npiilli.itlon fnriii for Iho 
HchnlnrihliiB and for nr.idtinlQ 
Study may bo oblalnod frem 
Hip 1 nculiy afneo al flip a(t- 
ilnm hi-law. Ai'tnfcnnlB phonlU 
sidle inplr subiorl ar sludy and 
where thhy »iv this noifco. 

Clark of llm raculiy of Arls. 
1‘nivrrilly or tilasuc-w, fi Unl- 
vi nil y r,arii»ns. iiljjpo-.v. 1112 
HIIU 1 lot. number ■ CJ41 P3V 
lUlVi. l.xl.AbSi. 


LONDON, t.C.l 
TUB CITY UNlYCflSlTY 

r.l NTIIE TOR HANKINn AND 
• IN TF.IIN ATIONAI# FINANCE 

lec-fuubsiilp 

Applicatlpna nr « Invliod fpr 
a lectureship m Iho Centro 
which was eauiUllshcd lalloiY- 
inu a iuicvssfui aniival by a 
fnrnipr Lord M.ivar of Lorulan 
and nan dose links with tlio 
(My of I undon. 

Thr noil will ba in iho flofd 
ul nionctnry CLOnomtes wllli an 
pinnlusla on iiianciiry nolky. 
lioih rtoinesltc and tmurna- 
ilanal. and ihu worklnu _ of 
iiicinutarv insitluiLons. Prcfom 
iinco inn? ba given to n rnndl- 
■laio with Miuwlcdao of iiioilern 
mom-iary hlnai y. 

Ar.iHiunlg should ba wall 
(IwiRflrri aifldninlciilly, Iihvo 
urovon rr-jpjf.'h jlriflly <ind 
iijs-o sahib touching evjierlanco. 


fljlnir will bo on iho acalo 
£> 7H4 10 E7.70J per annum 
• under review j olua E4WI uor 
■innuin London Allowanco. 


l.DMION 

III*. < *41 b I IIM I Y 

I. II Mil III 
1 .1 >■ l*.U "N |« I li IN R 
I.N'-INU IIINi. A I 
I HI") iriAi i ni 1 i.i .( n| 

■s'. II. NI.L ANU 
III I IN’ •!.■ if .Y 

I In- V u.ili null"' .■I'l'lh a- 
Ihiiis |.>r il. i- i> 1 h.iii . 1, -I,. 

•Ilfli III III" 111 I Ml ■ I HI- hi r.f 

I.K-l II Ji .|J l.ll'IIIM-. l I ri -J . 

lln- ii,. . r. ssm 1.1 ( 'iiuiiiiint- 

1.111.. 115 I ll.jli .r-1-Vilisl 1 III Ie' 

,-1 1" ili-il io liiiil. i|i- I"." lilrm 
.■ml ri -.i ..Ii Ii In ihi- hii..ul II-.-I.J 
i.j |a-li-r,.,iiiiiiiri|i .if i.iii s i-nnl- 

in ' rliui s-Hii ■ nil'll.' -i • 'in tin: 

.'l'l, III llll'I'S III ■ Il l| 1 1.1 1 ll-ill- 

nl(|lli-> III 1 nil lln llllli .H Km s nil, l 
HI, llll V .It III'. il'VJCs -il. rf 

i> 1 Ii ii. iii hi v r- iiiiiri-.i i" it-oii.i- 
s'-i li j|.|i-i. .Hiiiii' tl is in - 
li 9iili*d ih il lln- I'liiii-.iur nf 
1 ii ni inn mi. ■ 1 imis 1 ji ul 11 i-i-rl h ii 

•llll .Ih U I-' III I, 'Mill 10. 1 III-, 1,1 III 

111.. Iii'ii.iitiiu-iil in I :i.-i trli nl 
I 11 11 J th ■ iiini In .tl. 1 '■e.l'iii In 
l'i •Hi-s'.or r.diTi llriu.n. »■<■■ 
■ ..is isk'-il In I'M iell>-vi-rl ill * 
Him II. im I ilili- Willi "-It I ltd'll 
All ■Ill-Si 'll. I- IT". Itll.il- JO- 
111. III! I llll .' I'llllPSsUI 

Ai.iilt. ■iiIi.ii> illi tiijili-si 
i.iu-I hi- rt-i "iwrl nnl tulur ihah 

I ■ ■ Hi l'i 1 11 'is ill" 

Ai .1 ill -111 Is lli« lltl.ir 'Til'. I.'lil- 
iiTxliy ul i.dnihin, .1 n no 
I I-'iijS'.-, I nn eh. n ivi til'- ’'lilt. 
Irani t.-hoio nirlln r ii.irllculuia 
iiiuiii,| nrsi lie ri ii ■ -ill tc ii 


•llllli Ul'KN UM VliUSITY 

I Al. I 'I.I V > >1 tT’i HINOUKt Y 

l.I.Cl l 'Hint IN "I A 1 LIIIAL3 

Auiilicnilon' nr-- tnvlii-il Inr 
ii ii-nur t< ■ inri-'lilh in iho 
M.ili-llnis (5r.iii|i. 

U'p .irr- irihinn .1 Vinilifl ipre- 
Fmi niny unit a-r ".11 • [.'-iS'in who 
ut .11 lively miiij:isii',i in thiiver- 
siiv rniisap 1, . -ir iniUiMrlul H 

.■■III 1). I'll ll V.’ll" 1i.it nn 1 111 l-l - 
■ si In. anil i-iti tills I.i slii Ihr. Inn 
I'li'iHinni- <i> i'i»|i.>riii(r i-if-'-iin- 
1 "ill hln 'i ui.il'-rin.is inr 'Uidi-nia 
slLi.lyhin In il'uir mwii "'I'iiii-s. 

Ill" '|i"i l.ilisi suh|i-i 1 (Mtor- 
ll'i- ‘4 ii|i|HK mils in nnl i-rl'lnl 
hi Him n |i >i ni 111 i-t il i,'H ivr 
wraiiil liku iiii'ir rp'r.tnli wnrk 
in he Ilnl:. il ih ■■■"■ nr umro 
■■I ihr- 1 ami" Ml iicnji-i is inr- 
rt-nily iK-lnn pnir'ifori by ninrn- 
1,1114 nr Ihu I Ir l'lli'. I'r.-l'Ti-ltf n 
mil In- lilvi'ii in i.ilnlhlali-S 
wli'i have n Iitm.-iiI r.in*i" r r ir • 
Ii'Iiisir In Ih" n'-i"-r.n .i-'.i nf 
mill,'] l"l> v h-ll< ■• .im' 1' C.liriu; 

Iihiv . .ni.l in Mihli-i 1. coM’i-d 

bv re-i.-tli-il nisi i|-- 1 in- ' nnn 

I .ILUIIIPS in lln- Hmn '.'iiIvit- 
-III 

I'lu- sue. issfnl caniJlil.it.- v.’i'l 
In' MU' wIi 11 l| ki'en m Ik ln- 
luii'Dd lr n i"imi a I'lirnacli In 
hi iih rrii-arch .mil le.iclilnu. 

timin' v.-Hl h' nn ihe scnln: 
JJ.-..HHA in «7.7--'l. 

Anjillr.il inn Inrun .md llir* 
liter I- lurtli ni.irs urn ju-.ill.ibit'. 
bv iin'ii aru nqinrsi |i.r--tjic*. 

Intut The llorrillliit'-iil I'Hllcu-' 
iMli'.nRT T 1 . flti- 1 t|i"lj I'nl- 
viTkliy. P n Vi’nii un 

Mull. M Illnn Heines. MKT 
nr lil.iMltdlie illllrin K"i-nas 

1 1’. Hf.lt . 24 Ininr jnswi-rlno *ar- 


> .■."•liiq <1 .iIm I'.r sill'll- a 1 hill Si 
l'j|h JJt-c i- iiili'-r. 


KENYA. 

UNIVCItKII Y HI NAIICUlll 

Aiiiil kCbllttliO aru hulled, lor 
■hv mori ui hi :n mit f.Et:- 
1 uiri:h in iii>- nri'AitiMENT 
uf ihihi.k: iii:almi. piiah- 
M Al Klein 1Y AND TuYI- 
liOCOHY — i A 1 ' :* ci :i Y OF 

VLILIHNAIIY m:n.N<:i:. 

iAmmI lea ills should liava a 
• imi depr vi- Hi VniPim.-iry 
Motilrinu and a I'li.li «r lla 
eritll v.ilrnl IP iho fiMlil of 
Vuicrinnry Plllillc EIpBHIi IQ- 

f utiiur u llii .iiI"<mimIl- it-ni li- 
nn and rriM-.'irrli puMcrluncc al 
UnlvprBllv IuvmI Utnli!, will 
ineluilo It-uclilnq ul Vetrrin.irv 

fl I u 11 MLI Ir -il unrli-nirutllule un-J 

pualiir'i'hiii ie It- i’M. 

'llu- nni'Olnine will hv cMiec- 

lucl In Up li-RMiilLli iiini la 

iixslst In 1-Mi.H11.lrin nl Hip I>i-- 
parinicnl tn Kb l<-tichlna bud 
rriMiiili nr. .nr. 1 1 ill 11a* . in 

Vulprniary I'nl.lli Ili*ci11 
Balarv: KCJ.-'MH tu KR j,-.r 4 

pr-r nnmiiu iK".t niuitls ".1 ~it 

siiTltnu 1 . 

I'hp IItIIIpIi HI overnmunl in.iv 
pravhio n.il.irv niti'iilPiiicni.iilon 
or C4.77U Iti-r -IllllUlti . ilnrl- 
inti ■ mr ni.iri iud .1111 ml in po nr 
KA.HT2 i».-r nnn tint (Bierlinn* 
fnr si nnl.' aiiiu'Inti'P 1 ri'Vln.vml 
nntui.iily .inti norm. nty iryv of 
.-ill invi nnd nrul'lila e. kill'll jn'S 
■•iliiiallnn ,illr, wiihi ,?R oml hutl- 
tlnv vh.ll lussaiiPi rniully liiiS- 
MriUPB. SS«H or ISH1J nun- 
MinlriDiilrirv iinnlic.il h<n,i>; 
faiLhsiillinri lie us mu lu'Uling 

JHInwanio. 

naulis .iiir.ii'-aMuns flwo 
rnuLov . velili curriculum vllfto 
■■liii nainlna Itirei- xel'ii-es in 
b-- B'-nt <11 reel to li-uistrii' 
mariiiMiueni mill ’ rjminn 1, 
Ujilvi-rniiv uf N.iiriibl. I*.p. 
Hus s0l'*7. rualrubi. Kcnv.i. by 
21 Dec ember. AnnilcAnia 

rc'liicnt Hi Ihr- W.K. xlmuld 
iilsn sonii aim enuv 10 inter- 
IJnlVJl Sill, HumiMI. ■Ml. 'JI 
I uit'- nli. nn I'uuri lla.id. Lt.u- 
ilnn XV I f * ODr 1 urmcr. hp- 
ib 11a ni.iv Ik- abi-iiiiPii from 
rrlllinr a it 4 r mb' 


: QXj : OR.n 

. TIIF. I.NIVKHAfl Y ' -. ‘ 

. ppparimviit hi 5 twin I and 

COItHHIIIillY. <lf"IKIi\(- 

Mf.njnAI. SOI HDLCIOIST 

A MEmr-AL hoi tioLonisT 
Is n-qilHbd In work on a ro- 
cnariii 11 ruled. luniirri by Ilia 
ssm:. 'nil' urofoel wit) run 
For ilirPt- |'i'«n jim! will be 
ranrernod wlih llir il'-lprmi- 
noills at lln- htM.Tviill vartn- 
llon in Hip ulhi. mien of surgl- 
(mi prniuduius in ilillc-roni 
pari' of ll> Is cnuiilrv ami 
nltro.iil Atjjihciiilnns Irani 
l.i-niiiu mien atm and |.ri'fi-r- 
ahly with 1 \iii-ilnnti-. In in-ullli 
i^tc rcisiiirdi are milted. 

mo nnpoinlriipnl la from 
rvii I y hi 1*< T"-' at Hcsp.irLlt 
Officer Iticl: aalmv on Uio 
s-.JIu «jl kl h'ib Iu eft. 17H. 


nil. 1 siii iisiiv 

bf.llHHI. 'll | M.l I'.ti 

A|>l>ilr.il|nrt> ,.r.. Irml, ,1 i„i 
II' . Moil i.l frill III -H in 

I N'ttl |i>ll I i I lillA I l'lli. 

Ill iiilnlwr. I'-.'- l'i - 1, j. >1. ■- 

■tl.lV III, tjllttl ||| .1 • .III. 11,1.11 >r 

wllli |'JI 111 ul.ir jrti. i>--i .11. t 

it.-ri'iu .) In sf..ii • »iu .11 .im • 
vf Hi iirilss.li ut- 1 11 1 r.,i ni i- 

E.tlarv ■■■■ Ik" -- .il" 1.11 t> • 
llU'-is *,7.1111.*. ■ * . .A 1 -i, -i.hr 
ruvlrtvi ji 1 "i l n i ii. ,-ij. nii.iii- 
lli.'lluiiv .mil ■ -. 1—-1 -• ii- 1- 

A J'!>t I, .11 lull forms .,".1 tnlll.'l 

I ai-tiiUl.il> fii.il- Ih- '.lir.ni"-.| 
mm III" Ih-ylsli.ir. iin 1 lu- 
ll-rally. l.-'-il-. Ih’J *'ll. ■|ii"Hi>u 
leli-ri-il'." liiilii*.. r 1 1 Iin. 
rjitiinii 1i.1i" t.'i .■ "ii.'tmii' 
1 .1111 lie : <-ii,h.'i . i"', :t 


THE 'MI.I.M M I 'll.lWJfc 

Ji'Niriir Iilhi Mien 
FBUX>\lKIIII" IN 'ifji.llM 
j hr K im 

Tin- I .ns i*i iii 11 ii Llnilv ihu. 
lios.-s Io c-kr-,.i 10 (iiniiir Hi-- 
'•-arch i'mIIii-a Mm in Xi.c li--ii 

lllsiory. Itin sue ■ ,-!.m ul 

itHlu will bi- ■ u-il to i.irri 
"lit rcsoari h Imo wmii- .isji'-vi 
of lha hltlury ul llu- i.j.hho- 

Knnian worin ih-hvi-i-k i in id 

n.C. and A.D. 'VJii. me l.-l- 
low-bnip will un |, ■i.ii.n- mr 
llircc, yo.irs iruin in ini.i-r 1, 
Vj 70. 

1 uuiier ii.iiii. ni.irs m.ij hv 
olihiini-rt J ri.Ki llu- uiiiifm 
spirc-i.irv, Ihi- 'Jm-ji* 
KO'Hflb. (lsli.nl. 


TILE OPEN UNIVERSITY 

l ACUl.'IY Ol ril.ICNC.b 

n’MI'HIIAHY 1(1 KHAIIs'.ll 
ASSIK I'ANl IN ' HI MICAL 
BIMli'.AIION 

A (cm n'lr.iry en-Hi.in. aria- 
Inu llirnuul' Hu- .iv.-.iiil ui « 
i»r.tnl frum Hie Ntilll'-iil 1 "iin- 
ilallon. Is nijlljnli- fr>r it 3 ( ■•- 
S'-arch As.lalum n. 

■Ivn.mili- int)|r,iu|.ir luo.ti-H im 

uao In li'luvlslon anil lilin. I up 
work will bo Ll'tvnlv ini'-iirjli'il 
with two lit ta srrgiul -I'-Vi'l 
chi-miRtry cuuisi-a ■itrri-niiy in 
prenaialluii. 

I'hn aiifcossiiil .inn'i'am will 

bo ovi'PCl'.-d In bn ri QiH'l 11.H1. 
In ckmiiil-.iiy nr .1 r--J.it r-l snu- 
loci and .0 h.iit- .tn :m-iiiv tn- 
lurpat In (lu-'tilr nl "itin .iiian. 
AnjiHcailans tram sthiioi tna- 
c-nors <lor whom n-i uminir-nl 
mny i.m jmny. iji win im* i>ar- 
tUularly wi-Kiiuie nit- |.ust- 
ilnn la .nall.ibh H111 it >-i*k.ili-i% tor 
h pprloil nf ui. lc Hi iii.intha 
Wlih n wil.ny In tin- ranqu: 
U.BA3 to cJ i.ti .un.i'T ro- 
vleiv* p.B. i-r ■> r.i 1.1. 

A11pHc.it Inn l nr ms nn.l lunlier 
p.irilculurs .tl- Bv.iilaUlu by 

Y OEtCO rtt rpiiuMii I'l.noL-, Irtiiu 
ho KniTuliiiKni Hlfica 
• JD3A0^,-Ai. ’Hit (limn Hull or- 
ally. I».0. II'A V^, U'riliun Hull. 
Mllinn Kcyms. MKT oa i. ur 
lolPlihunr- Mllinn Ke.vm-s nilCi.i: 
Iric-re Is .1 1 1 amir .uvsi> - 1 ino 

snrvlco on AVi'ih. 

, Musing ibnt ltd .D'HIlsUoiu: 
1 llll Hi,. i'i"iii-r 1'i-in. 


READING 
'till: UNivnnsirv 
DEPAHTMBNT HI UUHimAPrlV 

AppMcollona an* li'vllnd tar 

! LKt.llIHLBHir in IM" ur- 
■AIITMBNT al tJUuihiAi'llY. 
•Tio auweiaiuj tiindid.iu- win 
bo ax nrc led iu canirib'ili- i-i 
jeachllka und 1 (-srnr r|l |i fit 
JKtst two ol litafiu'inrjr-lty: 
ccalony; I" ml ri-armirc'. 

'tho parson .ii'iiuiuicil shituM 
tnko up ilnili'a ,is siriiii .i» m.M- 
JlhlO. 

Furihor Inf.ii m.iiinn ni.iv he 
obialnml Irritii ihi- Hi-'iKiinr 
(tfoom _ai-l, 7Vlilli-kn»ihis 
Housii). llm iJnivprsiiy. v'iid- 
kntijnlfl, 1 1 oj it! iiij HC.ii -jtll. ire 
whom aiinlliM fonts -hnulil 110 
roLcl vi-u nui l.iit-r Hum uih 
Januurv. I'j - ?". .. 


SOUTHAMPTON 

lllli UNIVI'IIKirY 

DFHAIH MEN I' ul’ 
AKHuNAUlICa AND 
ASIIIONAUili .r» 

HESFARCii rrixcmnuii* cm 
ASHISlANffiiriF' IN 
COMIIUSIION 

AppHcntlaiiB far ihn abovn 
npsls are in 1110.1 iioin suit- 
■lily tiualliieil i.nyini-Mra nr 
Bcuinllals iu i.-tFo isiri in a 
fun dm ucn 1 a), eHUPrlmuniuj rind 
llKnraliL.it research iiri- 

S raAIhlb. 3 uti dud l>y lit" t.' nl ILrt 
laics Air I'nno. in .issisi 
ei-olopmonl nf nuw ijiin uf 
co ait hr lien cii.iiiilir-r lor nr-n- 
pulatr.ua gyvlsui'g. 'Him ri|>jiuint- 
moni tvquIJ Di* for une ymr 
In Hip (1r«l liislanc-.' r.ui ti 11 
Iiopou that lii u Research aro- 
flrammD will cmUnuD for a 
rurihcr period. 

Salary will hr will, In ranuo 
1A or 10 up 1.1 IM.fi'd inr 
annum <undi-i I'-sluv.-i [.in* 
U.S.a. bcnenia. 

AppllcptlonB at vino a brief 
ciirrlcul'jix vllne and iltc- painc-s 
of Iwo rcinnii'i sli-vald be aem 
by Hiir Di*wiii>nr*lo O A. H. 
copu nd. TiiM 1 'nlui-i illy. 
Souitidniiilon KO'J ANII. I re ut 
whom runhi-r i^rrirutar- may 
bo. abia nd. I'lniw quel* 
vofprenco jTf.H.ntfcA 


.. ivARWrCKLu 

"IplIS ..UNlVEKHliy : 

POstBocthhal rntuow W 
— '“VMiDronv • 

Apidlcnilonn aro invjd-J for 
a postdoc lure 1 huilowshin with 


„ib Virus HriiMtri li (iinnn In 
jhq DPparbHu-iii ol lliu|<l"ital 
eclcni-c-a.- Iho sue osful miplt- 
cam will work in j rouII uioup 

B udyina uta mie nl iVieime, 
icrterinn nrtit Jn Infocunns 


if nsir"' U r.f I'llho- 
id j ha- kriround in 
or lniu"inoldnv 11 


B udyina uta mie ni di-ic.mo , 
Jcnerinq emit Jn Infocunns 
nf anlmala. An nitnrcs' in 


Jnicrtonnq vu 
nf anlinula, 
fun rial nan Inf (1 
omi-sls ond . 
viroioriy or 
dt- suable. 

Tho past Is 


Tho past is for Thri'O vaars. 
commune Ihu .is supii fit pai- 
Bltalp. and Is fitnuod b\ tho 
filonlpnl l«aean-u fionntjl . 


A pallia 1 ion form* ami . for- 

ih"r parilciilan artr ■ avallnbio ApiHliJHinna. Ingeilibr with 

from iho noouiv Academia nam«* of ihrcc ri-lurbo*. ttinuld 

r li.ni- r us p 'nid Fallal 1 Inlunifa ktA bfinl Ira KllTn Mf i* tti'L AflTI . 


cioiinij dare xflth Docombor. 
JOTH. . 


be sent 10 Klim McPtfi son . 
uoparliuniil of UmiDl .ind (.uin- 
munily Miillrjiu. n Kotrlo 

E tMltl. U Ma.J ONI . by 

ocriiilinr ni. fir, 111 whom fnr- 
iiior iiiinriuniion can be at- 
laintd 


Hon fori'is rrom Hie Acmlemlc 
Hr#ilnir. University of War- 
wick, Coventry CVd 7AL. uuot- 
lrVL llbf. No. J7.-A.7H. 

Qloslng dulM for rrcrlpt o( 
B plications It Uit ember OA. 














U ni versi tics cont in ued 


stirmnc; 

•i in. uNivi.mriv 
m:iMin mi:mt or 

l nvi At II UHt.lt 

Ai-|.lU.illons -ire Imlteil lur 

Ihv I'ljSl III I.r.( Hirer III IjllK.i* 
il'iu. Willi pirliiulnr r.-f.'li'ii. • > 
I" tun llii'orv jml nnitlib-liiluui 
nf ■■■ll|[.ll|ll|l>l ri-HMIlll. I 
■•-7VIKI- will lio ulmn l*i (.-■■11111- 

■ till- who n.wo iMiiiLiildr c\- 
li.-ilK" in r.ilL-sludy ■■(■>< 
•-■i»i><ur.i]>nir rf-af-aivh .m-l -"or 
in riUllna plilluioirtiy in o*lu- 
t jihu.iI reward! Salary s« .jIp 
VY hilt 10 \;V.7- r -4 (Uiulcr 

r.-v li-.v i . 

Aiii'llcatliui*, including iln- 
ri.iiii'-k nr thier- refcrcrs. shriiiM 
In- -tibmllte'l by 22 Dccvinlii-r 
i"7H. IU Ihu Sttrolarv (TIIS i 
I’ulviratiy or sitriinj. Iiam 
wiiirrn furtlur p>irll' ulan nmi 
In' ulpl.A Inert. 


,. Polytechnics 


MANCHESTER MB 
POLYTECHNIC 
Coventry 
HEAD of 
Business studies 
Department 

£9346- £10,306 p.a. 
THE JOB. TO lead a . 
department respond b|« 
lor over 380 full and 
part- time students on . 
degrea, HND, HNC and 
professional courses. 

The department's own 
teaching, research and 
consultancy Includes 
finance, materials 
management# . 


marketing, and business 

organ Isa lion. 

THE PERSON. An 


energetic and 
Imaginative leader wllli 
an academic, business 
or pubila service 
background, relevant 
academic qualifications 
and a record or 
achievement who seeks 
tne opportunity to 
make a significant 
contribution to thd 
development of 
business education. . 
Full Specification and 
forms frorm Miss J. 
Macaire. Director's 
office. Lane baiter 
Polytechnic, Priory 
Street, Coventry 
cvi SFB. Closing dale 
4th January 1879. 


CITY OF LONDON 

llir. PQLVIIXHNU' 

htll .101 IN CASS SCIIOOI. 
oi’ Akr 

LCCIXHIRH [ IN rOUNDATION 
stud Ufa 

] jelurer I In JO RIIvUph 
rciulivll far Foundation Uaunn 
IU Art and D»»len wlUi avian - 
slim axuprianca uf icehniquea 
amt malorlDlB. CBnuldnlri 
hiiould bIao posias* ii Bead 
knowledge ul other areas of 
Minty. 

Appointment lo bo filled as 

UBTi as pvsslola. 

Salary on. a train 83,102 In 
plus e-m London 
Weighting AJlownncu. 

Car further details and appll- 
ration form idoaso apply la : 
‘Llir Litahlliii merit Ofllcrs'. Uly 
at liondon . Polytechnic. 
U7y Ilk Iluundsdltch, l-onclon 
Ucr.A 7HU. 


LONDON 

Middlesex polytechnic: 

nr.3inENTj|AU, man age it 
iM.fYVi to B4,‘i17 pgr annum 
Inclualvo 

far the Polytechnic's halls nf 
residents at Trent Park. Cock- 
roiipn. an a lira cU vo country 
Fstato same ton mum north or 
central London. 

HosnonaiUllUee will Include 
mitniainlnu tho officlomi run- 
niiia ot a hall, tad la auper- 
vjso domestic azrqniiemonis in 
all ilirvD hall*. 

Sumo relevant oxpnrtoncc In 
a comparable post is desirable, 
•ratio Shot" with o . recogidrcd 
qualification (u.b.MHICmal 
. Write quoting tvt. 4B.lfia/A 
tor further details and nppitcn- 
lion farm, palling flrai-clnis 
JO : Appointments Officer 

Closing date lOUi December. 


LONDON 

MIIIDI »:■» ■% Ml 1 1.1 11 I .} I Nil ' 
Pi ir«i.iNNl.T ' .«mmi i ii. i: 

V.'llllll 


A n.-w Al'MINrs lUA m r. 

■ ■I ll< 'I II l>/,- I Willi Will. 
ll,» b'-'i'-'orv io it'* - 'nlvi'-'l' 
m|. .m'l mi'll . I,' r. cl l.l. .i-ni'ir 
|e. mi. 

Ilo* | ij*.i i [(it, r.iil-. tor nn - 

■ I9I1.1 'Is* Ill'll l SMIlirl.ir.l-i ol 

i-.l' Hill'll', I I (..Il.tllll-U 

and acntnil I'rnfeMlonnllsin 
II. S|iftnSI1»Ulli»'i 111-. In rlt- tin- 
liriiMsInn r.J via cl aria I JiT- 
I'rri-fl IO .'.iiilL.t.'i.Tl.il I. ■Mil'll 
■Ef.iliii'j wlili i.irsonii.'l ui.iii.OH, 
lolni rr, ['iull.il In 1 iim-vIIiiiis Ii- 

■ WI-pm in .in iticiucnl .ill '1 >1.111 

sidos. .inn tin. CnViTnioii 
II.KtV Hilhsl.intl.il e.'S'-ircii 
hist.i rn.tv b" rMpiirod. 

I h f Tin It likfly to ir 
.Millr-d i>. .ii. nr.i'Umi" 

iig.-d hi-iv.'i'on 2u .■ml »-T wlili 
sulisiani ul |.r«lf stion* I m- 
■■nrlunco hi MiUllr n-f vli-na ail- 
■nlKlsir.illun. Cvlck-nm or 
tiici'p sifui r-’r mi [iin'luiiiipncr 
In ilia [.i-raimimi .util or (.. mi- 
iiitllon role- IS nht.ilun-lv men- 
till. 

I'U-nai' mli<> 'inniiriii rit.'i- 
■•■ni. li/.l-i.v i.ir lull d.<[rtil> 
nnd nii|ilirjiinn furin. |. j.iinii 
llrsl-ciast In rt i.u'ilnun.-nti 
iirfhvr. Mlddk-.i'V f’.'ly loch fir . 
Ihiiiruh liii-'-n Kuail. Lniiii.-.n 
Ml -aNl> Clu.slng il'.if IIU, 
Iln-.||..W 


LlVCKJMIOr. 
rid* poi.% iLibiNii; 
pi pah r. vii :n i or 

MAIIIl MrtllCS 

tai U:c.llim:i< n — 
rNiiirrixuiNxi matiilma tics 

tin i.rc.nmr.H n — 
MArill.MATICS.'H j'A TIS1 |l» 

AiMill'-'ithint urf liiVlio.t lmi,i 

Wall 'qti.illrk.il kir. 1(1 ■■.ill's ||.| 
limn |"i)h II ip ilullPS Mivnlv.' 

I vnchlng Iln' (ii>iirciiTi.i(<> sun- 
dngrcp. It N.11. nn.l 
t.N.fi ilildilils iis n aorvlrn 
niiblc. I. l/pl<iirain.lii(."i to 
Bpovlnllvo Hi Mitd ili'Vp|n|. 
Ifrnl.ir lni.-r.-iia .ii.o in tiinlr-r. 
LUe rosivircii in iini.lii.ihii' 
ntc.ii will tn> nv.ill.iL.il- 

in I.i:i.’rnillil II— 

KPF.Ii.VI ION At HtSEAKCll 

A|.|>lh'.itlon> nr.j invited Ir.irii 
sultiiluy ([tuiiiiiiti i.vrsims in 
ia.it li .i til'll urt tuil lM.lt t nn.l 
r.|iurailaiiai r.-siiiicn. A larnp 
pari of tho u-.iclilnii .luilc-s arc 

JSlin. Inert Willi gifiillcnll.llts In 

criim** hi ihi Dfp.iiiin.-iii m 
Town un<l Lnunirv Plnpnlnii. 
Expert unc.? in mu fi,.iu will hi- 
ndva ninat-niiv. 

Salary t> all- W.ifil tn 

ert.HlH n a. 

Ai’i'llrailDii 1 1* i ii i j nud fur- 
ther I'jrflcul-irt nrj nv.il'.iMi. 
from Hip Pcrsunnnl tltll.i', 
Liverpool Pulylo linlc, lllch- 
nionti llousn. 1 k urn For. I 
Pinto. l.l veil idol I ~ '>1111. 

Tehipnone: u'd-usi Arm, 

oxionsion ii 

guoln rclfrcuui' 
LP/24f. iu. b or ci, 

. Cl os in ii ilato is fouripcij gave 
From (ho aiijiL-ainntf nf this 
ml venison i pm 


I.ONDDN 

Miniu rsuv poi.VTkriiNic 
iii:si:aiii;ii (imccit 

C4.rtlti Jo U'i.'ri7 i>.n. Inc 
unua r.ricn, Norlli Lumlun 
A rrsuunvlblB mid varlort 
post In which you would am- 
vide an h< bn I n lur. m vo aorvlro 
an-oA* tiio aions or rparaivii 
d oarers rasrarch urantv 
frilnwaliliia i.nd nw.irUs. nj 


lurenn.-iunn on Uio ■■olyigc 
me* ruuorch ncllvtiy. You 
woutil Blv<- Kucrutail.il snrvlcga 
lo com in llir oa and -provlj 


BSSltlancg In , ocn domic iitm 
rung and iipvnlwiiuont. 

We aru lank Inn for wnuon, 
wltti orodiuH) caiMbiUilP* amt 
exiiaricnro or ndinliiislrailnn 
IncludLno cpnnnliioo work, urn- 
raretiiy within an scad anile 
environ menu 

. iVrtio quo iina rot. id. an 
for lurlhrr dolu IH nnd anpllca- 
Uon form lirniunn lirsi.clasn 

tu AQiiftlnliiirnlc OfnCfir, 

fir5nn'irwJ > “LOTdim‘7v'li , ^! n * 
Blosbia out* : Decemiisr ii. 


aiATFlFS/D 

IIIB POLYI ECHNIC 

1.KCTUHKU || IN 
SOCIAL 1VOHK 

Thu iMlyiochnlc** main social 
wort cmi ran la the bocUI worn 
nisi Ion of a four, year dooroo 
«v«Nn in A milled social 
SlmJliii. Thu juGcnssful candl- 
dnt«. who preferably will have 
oxparionce o I woivLtig in a 
Sorlnl Barvlcns Dopartmonl. 
will ba a mninbor or o n renin 
or i bi fciitlnl work locliircrs, 
all cf wliom have the oisaor- 
lunliy lo davrlop Uiolr own 
Leaching interests.' lioaoarch. 
cotiS'iirancy. and oihcr kind* of 
ranllnuinn Hold contact am alio 
ancouraged. 

aralu: LIU E4.XOX to 
R6.P51 i her i ce.iiss plus Eiflo 
Local IVolghllno Allowance-j 

S AppiiL-aiion form and further 
rrom iiiq Blarnnn 
___ltajj JTvb llalflnlil 




ITER 

ECU NIC 


The Polytechnic 
of North London 


FACULTY OF SC1I5NCR AND 
TECHNOLOGY 
Department ofFoocl ScieneC'S 
SL Institutional Management 

To Liu n Ifiulmy iiJNiilx’i'nf tho lenm coiitriliulinu to llic IlSo 
Inst it ul ioiinl M mi hi;. M uon t, cnvi'iinu iihliiMrinl uinL ivHfnrr* 
ratisrinif unit iicviiiiinv.cbitinii.0|i|iuiiuiiitu'y fiu-otliur Iv-m'li him 
liisiriu nnd uiilsj.l" tin 1 1 ><-|iin tmciil . lndu-trial liuisun uml 
icsnaich. 

ApplIciuilisLiDiilii hiivc:- - 

(r) Fiifll-hiiiiil f'C|ii*rioiifpiii »i lii|pnr.i!itn'i*u|>mity in 1 111* t 
(li'IvnlK nr l hi* imVilii' npcinr. uf tlm muniiU'-im-m uf i-iiIi-itiis' 
indiisliy opi-niiiiin't. 

(Ii) All ii ii ii I it it'ii I npiiioiiLh lomniuignm'iit, -ii|iprnlitl l>v a 
L-oinninml m' nimhn ii 0|ii<i'nliounl lrdiiiii|iii-.-> niul nil 
H[i|iK('i»l i on of tho hm n 1 1 n probiuiUK in vnlv> -ii . 

(■ i P’i , f>r*-i-.ili|>- iln' -i inly i-.r.'i i>ii.-jiiiiis miil 'ii iiii.iiiliniim 1 
tHCliniiiiii'H ii.- ii niiij.irfiiii l nfllii'iriU'Ki'<-i-«ri'i|iiivii]i-iii 
(|ii>ili(i>'nli'Hi. 

SL/LII Home Economics 

( re-ad VLTtisemriit) 

H.-vnonvilnlii v fiivr(i-(>i iliiniti«inRll(lrtrimiii'-iiUiiiitif|in»ri**rtiniinl 
MuuU'rtdii tin - - Nf 'IIF.lv IJipknini In Htir.it' E»-fiiiniiiiin. Tim hiiiB 
will cowr ihtiory mid lu'iicLica Of loud Rtlldius mvl prufL'snUniiil 
rippHt'ALi.niHOf nmiiTinl i-plntod to both fund mill I'liuipmnnt. 
ApiJlitnnl-. kIiciiiM Imvo n iIv-jjito or of|»lvrtlnnt in I luino 
EcoiibniidPiiii.l n Llioi ninth iiiuloi-fltainliniriil ihi- |irnfi»isioii mid 
n.'lovrmt jimu'lI.. uf ilv fiHi.iumorsprvlct' i ml ini rv. Ti'iioliiiur 
uxpurii'iu-nK'Hi ni till-. I'lhviou* iwliiunH will iK'iviuiiBidi'mi. 

FACULTY OF HUMANITIES 
Department of Teaching Studies 
SL/LII Mathematical Education 

To linn'll on III" wry MirtvsHfu! BF.l full-tini" m ul |nni -t ini" 
rlogrceu .iinin niiijti' of in-Bct viw roiirsos nii-linlmi: the I'o-l 
fiiiidunio DipluiiKi in .Mniln.'iiiiilii'iil Kilucniion mnl short 
court"*. 


ApptldniH - >tii>ulil lie wpll-(|lliiliflctl in M.il h'-iiinlii'H niul imwl In- 
n hie tn tciivh t-omimtiim nihjpcts. Schruil-lPiu'liini! «'X|n'riP|iru 
vflsemiiil, kiitiSvIodiH' of tuiichur ciUicution nn iidviiiiluu''. 

Department of Language nnd Literature 
LII Classical Civilisation 
(Ancient History) 

To tnni-h AnciciU Hist oi.v on tho Cliirtsic-nl * ‘ivili-ai ion 
campoiiuiit of l In- HA HiimnnitiC9 si-htmie vvlino iln- nn-u in 
uvoilnfilk ns n Miijnr. Joint or Minor siwcinlism. 

Opportuniiips tu I'lTitilbuto to olhor m-pus ufHiimainiliusinitl to 
tho Honerul tlpi'plui>nii'iit of tho dehornc. 

A)ipllcani-ishoiili] liiivi'u kooiI honours (lq;iw. iii-fiiiiilily with 
roue arch ■■xpi'lii'iu.n. A rtpi-iiill interest in Kuiuuii I lislnry will Lie 
Ail ndvnntiiK". 

FACULTY OF ECONOMIC AND 
ADMINISTRATIVE STUDIES 
Department of Business Studies (with the 
Contemporary European Studies Division) 
LII Economics (vo-ndvorHsemonO 

To (oaoh ccoiiomir* on tho wolt-ostablishnl Cnutf-muni'ni-y 
Eui opoan Studir-* ili-yrce mid on other degrees nnd diiilomun in 
tlio BubIeiasb Sludlea dcpnrtment, AnplicHiU* ahould Imvo a good 
degree In Kconomios nnd spooioHat Knowlcdse of Inter nnt ionul 
oconomkb.pnrilculRi'ly I '.uropotm economic In leu rat Inn. 
Evidence or reaenreh Interest and ability will Ih.> required, 
facility in French hiiiI/gi- Covmon nn advnnbigo. 

Previous appl Jean ts will bo rc-considorcd. I’l'r-soim who expect lo 
complete lufevunt Pont Clrnihiatocourach In llrtt) mny apply . 

Salary Scales: 

(inclusive of London Allowance) 

Senior.] .prt u mr .€83M-A78S9 (Bar)- JfcSO Id 

Lecturer U £4fi76-£70Ba~ 

(Staff at the top or the Lecturer Grade II scale con expect 

H rosaion to MioRonlor Lecturer icalo subject logntiefyinaau 
ency requii-emont.) 

wSFeh intorcstedl enn be obtatnai from tbe^taWiahmem 8 ^ "* 
Officer (T), Tlio Pol)1cohnio of North London, Holloway Road, 
N78DB. 

Closing duto for applications : 18th December, 1978. 



igjoyipi] bn 


THE POLYTECHNIC OF WALES 
POLITECHNIG CYMRU 

Applications are invited for the new post of 

ASSISTANT 

DIRECTOR 

(STAFFING) 

to be responsible for the development and imple- 
mentation of personnel policy for the Polytechnic, 
SalaiV "■ £9 ,989 -£10,949 inclusive. 

Furulicr particulars and information ^hout the proce- 
c V re 1 fo , r , lilD submission of applications can be 
obtained from : — 

The Personnel ■ ■ w 

Orficcr, . /^/ 

The Polytechnic of S +T?n k.S 

Woles, 1 / 

fc. The Polytechnic 

Tel. No, 04« 4051?3 ; . jf Qf WfllfiS 

Closing datie : 2ad January, 1079 


Till.-: TIMMS HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPMiMI-Nt i j, n 

•i AnpliCAhO ' is Drr r.'.’il'iJ lot the following posts ; 8 

'* Faculty of Environmental Studies | 

• — Waltham Forest Precinct 9 

. Ddprtitinenl ol Civil Engineering— Wolihain Forest 

^ Principal Lecturer 

i wllh spoclnl reierance lo Slriialural Englnoorlng) 

umUilniUA oliualri Ho ginilunlg uliiiitmoil rlvil aiioliwgi* t,n 
J.O1J089 a 1 1 1 a 1 1 o ■ dOfli.JO. iifolr.i.iiiljr n Ph.D in „ liuld ol 

i luml oiiglMoaring They slumlii Puiv.j loluvttm mduMiiai | Q ,„„ h 

.Ji anJ Igacimij o,|.g,ir,i,c.n. inol s/AO 3N*) 

I Senior Lecturer 

?? Foi lOiichma on civil oittjliiounng cuniynt up i 0 M Sc Icvnl 
AptiUcniitt siiould Lo gnuluHa <.ivil oivjl.ioor*. ii„vo rolovaui 
S iniHiBlrlal and/or lo-jn.iroli ci/moiIoi" n. and proiombly nossosa 

pi a I'lgtiar degino They si linvu m. Ini<iri:ai In ong o| ■),. 

lollOYiinfl bhihb . hydraiiikv. hydioi'igy or (mull.: hoalih 

g ei iglno'.iinig lUel. S/AO 329b) 

1 Lecturer II 

*} For loncliinfl on civil unylMaL'iing coiliiOS Al ift.ginn i n d hlalwr 
yV diploma level*. Caiulidaloa should bo uiudunia civil ongmaars 
™. v/llh lndiisni.il rtml/nr rosomcli OAfiorloncn. Api.liunnona will be 
•u'.jldi-.ro.J I'oin onglii'-'grs with inleiosis in any Held ol civil 
f] ciHllneorlng. I Rat. S/AO 329c) 

Vi 

,.S Deparlmenl ol General Surveying and Conslruclion 

I Lecturer II in Valuation Studies 

S To lunch ai dagrao level. piofeasioiiRi subjects In the discipline 
sp ol Lana Administration. Applicants will ba eipeoted lo oiriuonirale 
^ their loachlng In Valuation Sludios and Properly Tanalign and 
B should have had recont experience in thnse aiuia in cither iho 
^ public oi private sector ul tha prcileaslon Candldsloe should 
^ I m vo art nppiopilolo dogieu and/oi piotesslcn.il quaHflcallon. 
M (Rot. S/AO 329d] 

^ Department ol Land Surveying 


Lecturer II (2 Posts) 




North East London 
Polytechnic 



Candidalea should have a koon Inlerost In onu or more ol tha 
■allowing mean : upl'IkalignB of geopiivslrn to yoodosy applica- 
liona ol Hulomalod carlogiaphv la land Inloimniion. applications 
of computing lo engineering suivoys. ueo ol iiiodoin miinngoinont 
iBClmlquea within Iho survoylnn industry. 

Tlio aopirtriioas will ho dApeciod ic play n lull pirl I" tha gonmal 
tc-iiclrtiiy ol Land Surveying end Cmiogiapli-,- lu doyieo and 
diploma aludenis. 

Applicants should havu niipiopihiio ynul'inlo and piolossioiisl 
qua II lie si lone and u» par lone o ol rere-i'Ch oi iJevalupinonl work. 

iRol. 5./A0 329 v) 

Faculty of Humanities — Barking Precinct 

Reader in Education in School of 
Education and Humanities 

(Appointment to the Principal Lecturer Scale) 

The person appointed will be expected to extend the School's 
progi ninino ol school focused applied losetucli by developing 
stall expertiso In tesonrch and by oslxbllahlng a project In an 
area o< oimlculuni or curriculum dovalopmunt or (n-sorvloa 
educallon. (Rot. S/AO 3291} 

Salary Scales : 

Principal Lecturer : £7,047-£8,844 per annum 
Senior Lecturer : £S,051*£7,572 per annum 
Lecturer I) : £4,1O1-£0,658 per annum 
(Plus applicable London Allowance) 

Further details and application form Irom : 

The Senior Academic Personnel Officer (2). 

North East London Polylechnic. 

Forest Road. London El 7 4JB 
Telephone : 01-627 2272 (Extension 20) 

Closing dale : 18th December 1978. 


ABERDEEN 

T4\ ROBERT GORDONS 
wJM INSTITUTE OF 
TECHNOLOGY 


SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 
MANAGEMENT STUDIES 

LECTURER IN 

MANAGERIAL ECONOMICS 

Qualifications : 

Economics degree of a U.K. University or CNAA essen- 
tia), 

Experience i 

Application of economic principles und techmquw 
the solution of industrial and commercial problem ■ 
or research in economic modelliiig. 

Duties: 

Assist in the teaching and development of economy® 
within degree and postgraduate courses and relevant, 
research. 

Salary : , 

At a point on the scale £4,056-£7,698 per annum accord' 
mg to experience and qualif ications. 

Assistance with removal expenses. 

Further particulars from 

Chlef ArifninJstratlvc Officer, Robert Cordon’s DwtHute 
of Technology, Schoolhill, ABERDEEN AB9 1FB (° 224 ' 
574511) 



TilH TIMES HIGHER KHUCATIOW SUPPLF.iMF.NT 


Poly tec huics continued 


THE POLYTECHNIC 
HUDDERSFIELD 

School of Arl and Design 

SENIOR LECTURER OR LECTURER II 
BASIC DESIGN/FASHION DESIGN— Ref. : ACA/275 

a t degree and vocational level. Tho a WllS alw ti tninh gfS” 
to design Biudonta Including textilo design atudo°ta°n ?emdrod Thn 

au aras — ■ ess at 

Deparlmenl of Textile Industries 

PRINCIPAL LECTURER OR SENIOR LECTURER 
TEXTILE DESIGN— Ref.: ACA/194/C 

(Two HilMIma Appointments) 

srs&sjr doaifln ' * ■— - 

^'t'tlon to d«lss ndW, * d,B SC,,V ' f,M - tndu,J,r " J "•»••• »" 

8elsfy : PL 87,047-£7.l18(flai)-ca.S44 

SL efl.0S1-Er.0BS Bar)-B7,S72. 

LII C4,101-eS.6SB. 

ftir/Aw detail* nnd application loons, v.Nch should bn rew hum 
£** Docnmber, ,976. Iron, the E*,at>li*hmeni Jtlic* 7 ht PoZ 
92788^ i- x ?2f 5*? J ' WlK,dW,W< " </ HD * 3DH ( Telephone. 0<84 


Reader In Microelectronics 

C7,074-£9,171 pa Inc 

p°n |5' H L n I o"' “'u, , ' ° 1 !5 ‘•ovatopfng the roaoarrh aotivlUoe ot the 
a . M^oefccuonrc. Cenue. and to make a substantial 
frn"’ P° a, S f; ‘ du ' ,, B teaching In tho Ceniio. The Cen- 
lr ° ti“ , '! 03d y hB " Inlemarfoiral reputation for leaching end 
fiacta d M,c *’ 11,0,1 of wWch U ouppoftod by exlernal con- 

enM°h^i u'°M d . l ? 8Vfl * ,,ons ' tf ° hostgraduato ruearch CJtperl- 
or°m» cJm« d t„H p,0 ■ er,, , BI1d Panned Botlvltloe 

P atarM nS^ul ? ,lal ,,porl « nco would bo an advantage, 
nionnmwn °w B 'Y" n 10 "PP 11 ™"** with » apccial Internal in 

fhtograied lianaducot systems, other 
tpsetansms vtoukj be considered. 

V 80 ! ,or . ,u,,h,r de, ■ ,, • and eppllestlon form, 

SrF7ha"eS. l & «K"T,' 


Middlesex Polytechnic 


manciu:sii:u 

mi; I'olv'im.iinji: 

lti:i'Atr t mi:nt hi 
M t:t:HANiotu., I'tfijiii ■■ . 1 1 < >n 
ANI» I'fll.MHiAI. 
IINUINI l:lll,Ni; 

H— ' VltlllA 1 IONM 
ANALYH1K ANIi l>YN.\M1IJi 
IT Mil'll 

U:«;i IJIII.II ll—iriiN I1ICII. 
I.NlilNI'UIIINt, rl li>"A^ 

. Itf MHiiraami ii fit'll , miii will 
5f ri'iiiilreil tn u-.n t, mi i,. i.h.i 

iiii-liiiilriii i tn.it vi-iip II 

ii«inn>e |,*vcl .in-i will hi. cti- 
‘.‘'Ur'in 1 ' 1 Ui ikiiili-rliil.1. rerirnn h 
rtlM.lli uilLH ilrrri iml linvi- irri'- 
•■OIW .Iran lit nn "S J'.-r Ii-IK I- Iml 
■mDiiiil Ini vi> liiilii-iii.il ,iml nr 
m<-.iTili "\|.. rl. ri. .- 

U, S ftV, , |7 ' ■"I' 1 '- M.U»I In 

l'or Inrti'T i-irili ulnr- ,.nd 

{HM'lli'rtiiuii ti.im . r. . t nr in. til.- 

JV XI nud-mhi-r. l''7il. 

■HU * ertl-jiililr.-»ii a ■•nri'iAiii' 
•rmrkril with Hip .imir. inrl.il,> 
Pi'fort ui-p i, mill... r i„ n„- 
mini. M,ui. h, «. r l'..l« 1. 1 imh . 
“"latA. Mmirlii'Mier. M l , 

■lllll . 


MA\c:n:> 5 Tt« 
mi: Pui.YicuiNii: 
ilrjLLINOH l-ACl'I.TY 

rasftvzajsft 1 - 

LfXI0>Rl:i| 1 In Ilmt-.L 
rtiul c:A'u:i<iNii 
...^.ApMnvisrnrt i ion 

iuii. M ki u,,on *.. nrt ' n| vl ii rt fii.nl 

■K r 5-£2l ,dl !w«w- dum - 

KfrJlf'nrtffJiv conn-mpd with 
Sf.'jbbjg . At^flUNTANUV to 
siaikm, roilmvlim iwtiMA r.m 

In !l„ Bni nr i- t nnr-..- 

•nit *1 **< Hau l ( . dti-rli.ij 

■nn instlluiional M^imgrrmr-nl. 

,0 n,t .'‘ r 

■8 would bu an .i.|v.iiil.i.,i. 

hs!w 5F s,j1 '' "* 

iwrti. ul"i» .md 
t*‘U" ■ri-uin..iiiir- u: 

S n .ir 1 i 1 

TKiifismi: 

T,U - P‘»I.VI fCHNIQ 

social aii.idh s 

"SSCAHCll ASSjIBf an i SI III* 


JffiV. amt ih* r Autumn ot 
fmblo Wccwsfnl (an- 

Jjr rar a U hlnhet P tf ted *" r, u »' 

RnXa. S]i U h To W'V* J* 1 

SStf. ,tr up 

io 1/1,774. 

ji-lllrufirs 


sin-i'FiKi.n 

liiiY i'oi.yti.-chnu: 

IILliJIlNAl. MrtNAIl|<Mi;N T 
■ji:n itii; 

si Ninu u.iiriuti.ii 

H.ilnry Mtaln 5:ii.n5Jl -117,1^7 

A[i|iiti annua are invhr.i hip 
Uip Jljnv" l-ull. IwsmJ ,il SlK-r- 
fLi-lH t;ily I'oivipi half. 

Hill 4111 CPKlI III i ailll1ill.li> v.-lll 
iin rrMioi.ilblfl fur . ilu> ,i„. 
Yi-i"iinii'nl nnd i-iiiinllriiiliuii 
■if iviirnlmi rpi'Kirvin: Ike |irn- 
ylslun nr mfnnnniloii on na.li- 
I'ltf in.iti'ikiln nnil un'lhails : 
'hr randuii nnd vlu oiimik-iupiii 
or res.'.i n-l, in li-.u-riiim |m,. 
i'M'1 mill Mu- iii.iliimnnin o uf 
kliun unison vi nil olhrr li-.im- 
hiu resnur. L- 1 1 mri-j. In iln- 
ri-nlrm niul n-il Inta.ill v Hi-, 
l ."law lor .i|i|illcullu>l dirt. .iln 

ru.i'A ii tmi n i or coMirtuni 
siumi.B 

SI. UI IN LIATA 
I'HtXXSSINIi 

Salary Si .Up • Snnlor Lit- 
lur.-r. Ch.lAl id L7.ny7: U- 
lur.-r II . V I. IHI -I_n.r,.'in 

Iln- Biirri'isful canillrtain Will 
Ii-hlIi iI.iIq iirtirvsslnn an Joarvo 
jnrt dlnlnniii rnnrflpn in Coni- 
iiut.-r Sludi-1 und will oim&i 
IPl- IndiiMrtrtl Irrtlnlng minr In 
III" ilni'iiilnicnrs siwrlalM 
-nmlH'lch MUdfflU. Aiiplkenle 
kliauld puin u n relevant quail- 
flc.iilnn .inrt hnvu hart -aim. 
rv in >n unen In Industry. 

LroniRRH II IN DATA 
I'lfOi JtSRING 

Salary Scale : C.I.lOl-'lfi.Vln. 

7 lie Allcr-ftiil .iiir.1tc.inl will 
Be required lo li-.ii ii dnl.i |>m- 
cessing on a will" r.iiiu" ul 
I'olyirchnic cnnrsi-s. mcinriiuu 
11 m ' ,|p|i.irlmi'fili »iU"Cl.ill.M 
ilpqroir and dljiluma iciiirina In 
i:nniiniiLr Si utiles. 

Ideally, r.in.lliLili * will have 
a a nod il"ur>"' In .1 r.-tm-.ini 
jii'j, at well i 1 linvlny iub- 
nionllal .Ii'lilii alllp IhiluMrUil 
Mderimii' In anv rJv-. hnmv. 
ii'.iq.' i,i 1 iirr. 111 ilM-urv and 
I'r.i'-licr- nf rtm.i |4 ce e-Mno is 
psscntl.il. 

ICi-qu. sn for i.n nppll< -illun 
tonn tn ivnung only nl-.iso to 
ihu [|k> mini. Mil «■" nan «■! ih" 
I'prsnnnrl DrpaninPnl. Slu-l- 
flelil fin 1‘njyii'tlinlc, .Dept. 
IIII.Si. Il.illi.rils IIhusii. rili- 
□ lon Hqii.irr, Shefll'rt'l. 61 2HI1. 

nouiplPU.it for ill n should be 
PPlumPil bv 1 *Jlli 111' » III he I", 

I "711 


WO LVfcR HAMPTON 

ntr i*OLYin jiniii 

L£C|1iHr.ll ri,8I.Nirm 

u.cii.'nui 

m ArmUHtW* 'with -iietlnl 
n.fprence to ihe public srciuri 
riqulrcii to colniiicpce ns icon 
„s potkibip tn iln? Departinint 
ot muliiuw Sludios, 

Sai.tfV Scale ■ £.r,.051 fo 
£7.i)6h • Aar) C7.AT2. 

lurlhrr deism and ( api»IUa- 
won form Tram I'lrAjmei. ito 
Polyirconl'-. •- WchuMupi*. 
WV1 ll.V. IrMJiune W'irtV*r- 
l'ui..|.iOii i"'.! I . 

v w . r i : i * 


f'n.'isiDi-: 
nil' phi v 1 r 1 n,\|i; 
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, l.i.Bim-rtnJ. Ppr- 

K reiill?n rt 1 ,ll V r ’ 1 ln 

J »Tii|Hiri*f| .jp|| , xin>r f oi 

for hhlVui K, 7" "» '-mltdrtl" 
1 ■'■■Uii'is is disir- 
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Srft'te" ■ 1 1 " p ' 1 'k-v.T.Miiiiuni .!l 
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ggfj 1 ""* «•' l hl- udvertlSi-T 
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'| ll.llf L l.-.l 1 lll|l 11 ... I , Ipj./K 

■■■(■I 1 mi «liu«i lun rn.ilnltf isn 

' "l iln? N.iiaril of Bur- 

Ji-ylii , j. II;.—' ■ uuiai.-j l«id 
Id till- ju. 11. 1 ni t NAA depress 
■j; 1 ' •» I'-irl -I mu- MmlL-nls. to 
■-Xli-nml ■i.iiiiliiat|.,rLS of iiio- 

^n r, . lljl l’"' 1 . 11 *' Untl « i will 

Uw'Mr I ■•' iijr*. s. s, inln.irs. 
I.rolc.t sim-rvlhliiii, lliu dnn-I- 
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Jiel.in si.ii' v 1.1 r mrer firede 
Jl. Lrt.fi.i, in i;7.i| J ./; Srnlnr 
l-puiunr. rvj , Q in, an 
• nnri tn Ui.ii.li,. bum jnclu- 


Courses 


. . Furtli'r iMrilPuinrs and form 
ul miplicliuii mny lie abmlnod 
Ijjn** ihn Hiitrilna Officer, 
HiairiPs I'ulv’i.-cliuli', WollDio. 
ion Slrrol. I.r.iirtun ftr.JS 6I*r, 
to wlwni com i>] Pied niipUcatlona 
should be I'-lurup'l l.y Dtccin- 
her l'l, 1 ii 7 h. 


Fellowships and Studentships 


liDINDURGII 
Hill UNlVCItBFfV 
FACULTY Of MIMIC 

PlANlM'OllTC ANT] IAN CD 

HXAMINAl ION 

, J . ohn Uubppi Mackey 
scholnrslitp. valuo fa 00 ptr 
.inniiiuii, lennhln for Hirer 
Vimrft U offered Tor award by 
nwunfcvHlon on 7th Mvl Hlfi 
{'waara; l*)7u.. The suecraa- 
rul rauidldAis will enter on iiw 
f»ni»B fw_ mo dearco nr 
II. Mils. In October I'iY'.i, uii* 
leu the award is defarred, 
l.vain liintlon camprlsu yorfnr- 
miuice harmony, history and 
Bonernl knnwlniliin at iniulc, 
wiiltan i-ar-l.viiit, pluylnn al 
» In lit. keyUMrd humiony. 

ft i,Dli- .Ilians ln4,i| ■■ Iih T).-r. 
N.ill.'I 

T'urUior parllculare uml nupll- 
raUoli Forms truin I I'SeUlly 
flucpotvrv. Music I'ucully Offico, 
Alison House, Nlrulsan S'lUiire. 
I.tllnbiirah. I.llli "Ilf, 


OXFORD 

ji:suB cm i.niB 

Tlio r.ulK-n" III v Hr 8 fl|i|,lli-n- 
ll'iiis finui hurt ■ mill win urn foi 

u .lUNinu hi:hkaiii;]i iti.- 
l.tlWSHIl> m MA'IIILMA'ITI :s 
tpimblu mr ji-fl yi-nrs from Jsi 
tv. labor, l'.»7y. 

further part I r 11 Inr* may bo 
■iiiluliU'tl fnnii Uip Principal . 
Iiisils Colii-ii 11, ()\f.,ril OXJ 

■IJW, to whom npulicnitons 
*‘UM Ijp_ -i-ni nu inter Minn 
1-rlUiiy. iftih IliH-pniiwr. j »'V»I. 


Persona] 


f pMinmMp cnusidpri.il > 

acliool AO mill's souih nr 
l.undon, will .itioiiiiiioilain 3.10 


(li.ilf boardlngi, Idi-iil lur lliosu 
wlnhlnu 10 plilu-r siorl ur moie 
a -chonl 


Write, giving dirtflll* 'll re- 

r ulri'iii'Mil. lo Hoji ijij’rtl V. Tlio 

linen. wt:ix hi:/. 


POSTALOAVS 

UXSUCURGi) 

Cfllt la £1.-100 

nininoNn iNvLsn mkn rs 

LTD. 

4 llir nrre.i, Hlrhinnnrt. Surrey 
Hl-ti.m "lift.. «■«■» 1:1.1. t".Vf. 


Department of Art 


AVON COUNTY 
HAITI AIJADCMY Of AHT 
iwiluin, Wills- SN 13 ODD 

A part-time LSCTURCH In 
lYFOOnAPUY la lMd> drarao 
livol elude nil IM L» 
per week Is roouirta from 
January. 1WJ. paymom it 
rale of £6..V3 per Hoar. 

AppUrsiions lu wrlilna wlih 
fall curriculum vitae anti nsnios 
ol I wo referee* lo Iho Principal. 
Hath Academy of Art. Cor- 
-ham. Will en ire. t>j 1.1111 
Drmiibvr, JU7II. 


Courses 


training 

COURSE 
IN THE 

TEACHING OF 
ENGLISH 
AS A 

Foreign 

LANGUAGE 

BfOOksIde College, Cam bridge, 
wm be holding a four -week end 
an flight-wgok couiso In the 
loachlng 01 Engliah ae 0 torsion 
language commencing on Janu- 
ary. 1970. These course a give 
equal emphasis to Ihu ihuoretroal 
and practical aspects of loachlng 
rorniQn students el Invols ranging 
Irom- elementary to ndvanrod, 
end Include teaching eitamlnn- 
ilona lechniquBB and the dis- 
cusntcn ol liteiRturo. Studenie 
success In 1 in rho ond-cf-noureo 
examination will be awardod a 
TEFL cerlilicale For jBlBlIa ol 
this nnd ether leaching courses 
apply to ; 

The Vloe -Principal (K. SI. J. 
Robinson), Brookalde College, 3, 
Brcokiide, Cambridge CBS IJE. 
Tel. B4B30/O. 


I.ON1D ON 
Uln UNIVEKRITY 

INSTITUTE Of EDUCATION 

M.A. IN COMPAHAIIVB 
EDUCATION 

Tlio Inilliuip ufrpra a course 
inlcnd.id 10 mippi iho needs of 
Ibjrlv.ra odiiiliilsirjibra and 
other suilnbly quelinod candl- 
(Inlos whu Imiro a uarllcurnr In- 
to real In ihn coriipardllvo nud 
Inlornntli-mnl dim u 11* Ions nf prtu- 
rnllorisl prnlituii.it. Uip course 
is Uusiuncd 10 provide atudonis 
u-llh h basic understanding of 
tlic inoihiiils of ci m 1 pc rail vo ra- 
soarch end 10 lllumlnain ,i- 
lircis of pduinltun in Iho U.K. 
und under (.uuutrloe. 

rho Loursc cMi-ntls over one 
raiHiilnr yonr lull-lliiic or iivo 
ynars pBi-i-ilme. and provide 1 
npi'orlunlllFs Tor aludonis lo 
select m ei finds ur unqulry aiutort 
__lo tliolr own ecnrinmic bark- 
ground and inirUculer loirics 
and nnquirloK. Particular nlftn- 
llon la paid lo a romunratjvp 
study nf Murat Jon In Inner 
elites, curriculum dovolopmont 
.In other countries and prob- 
lems of administering syalvma 
or oduiailah in ■nulil-cullurel 
sorloUua. 

CantUtLiiei will bo required 
lo . sli papers and pr opart? on 
Individual report or eniuvslent 
■wnelBO on a lopir roialrd la 
Uiotr own inlcresiB. 


Ontduaics and non-gmdu 
ales wilh apimprlBlB educe 
■tonal qraJiMcrtllofu t 

mice should apply Tor par- 
are in the fire) Hutanco 
mm Are. L. {lonuar. Advan- 
ced Bin dies □rpartinml, uni- 
londly of London butliulo of 
Education, no apdford Way, 
London WftlH UL. 



Middlesex Polytechnic 

Full-fime Postgraduate Diploma 
in Educational Technology 

Tv/o yeefB, one ofiernoon and evening a week 
Ent/v W .s a, on P B r n 0vl ?„ fld R C J ,0 ' C , 9 « short cCees and f JKd 5 

SK5S- S M 1™ "* <=»■■• ««. 


?n) PLYMOUTH ^ 

POLYTECHNIC 

EDUCATIONAL TECHNOLOGY 

rS,VI TE S!! g<Q DIPLOWA - . 0 (* B term Full time course to, tea- 
looitKsrs. etc., wfehing lo develop Educaliual Tech- 
nohioy In llislr own imlitullon. Commanoes September 24th 1979 
The courses nro housed In I ha Hoe Central which' tai lull laihnilai 
"ho Bre^ 10 BnllMl88 Bnd ls ellwtdod bfliwBon the City Centre and 

App II ratio ns ae *«»„ as peeslble lo The Reglsliet. 


D^oloa Circajs, F4,incxjth, Dtsva 1 . Pl*) BAA 


M.A. in Modern — 
Drama Studies 

j”n°ua!y i r i07a!’ ,in,e 6Venln ° course 3,e,1s Monday, 8ih 

For further iniormation apply lo : . T , 

Mrs. E. C Dills, Deparlmenl of J.JieMy techniC 

Language and Liters lure, nPlYT^.H-T ^ j 

Prince of Wales Road, Kenl- OtINOrtllLOliaOll 
Ish Town, London NW5 3LB. 


HUNXLNG A l'(luM> 
COURSE 7 

tho nrtli’nsry 
raclll lli'n fur you 10 run your 
uwn field couran. ilrniruliy 
sllUdLnri In Su iilli Dniun ivtlli 
oiisy acco.n in racks- eh or 01. 
rail mn ran. waoulanil und other 
nabl lets. 

pciatlnd in fu nn a 1 ion avail- 
.'btn for Uloioalcol anil. u>'0- 
ni-apnlrel iiudloa. ComruriiiMo 
Hcronunoduilon. pood food, 
memliy atmosplirro. II reused 
bur. .ind mi vice to hrlo uhm 
your coursr. 

« T 'P 11 .. Coui-llunds Punirr, 
noi»i. II. C.. ncur Klmishrlrlup. 
S. UCl-nn ll>7 IFlN. TeJ. • 
Lad dl swell <11114 UO/i, 227. 


SURREY 
lliu I'NIVliHSlTV 

llt:i'AI(TMtiNT OP 

soi;ioix)UY 

M 3 t\ ikf BOftlAL nrSEAllCH 
Part -time 

Ainillraiion- urr Invllnd Tar 
tj'p , . 1 ‘-Ty-itp iniiiko 01 iho 
Uii>i.iinii<M.Hc. course in 
Social lli-ucan.il which In hr Id 
on I ridava durlnn lorni-ilmo 
"yiT l^vo yours. Tho course, 
which most students allend on 
■1 clwy-rnlosep basis, covcrj 
■pony n spools of roncarch 
•fralnn and Includn Iho unaly- 
* 1 # ,.nt hu'h nUBniltulivo end 
(iiulliuiivo rcBnarch juaierl-il. 
Ii Ib inmnilnd for ihosa. front 
e widn variety or nroin»slunal 
fleas, who nned 10 under la k# 
nr cvsIubi,? social rrsuerLh, 

All siudunik take ronrarn in 
del a , anutyjiH. rosenreh 
luutnoils, ai-ynnlaallondl ihmry. 
nnd lucl.il poller- IQffvlher wilh 


Administration 


LONDON 

WLMHMIDOH flUllllDL 
Of Allf 

Merton Hall Mr, art. Lon.lun 

SUM" ntJA 

Tuionhono . U1-040 ua>i 

AtSSBMlBP •nur—jannnyu, 

sr£& ■^»vars fc r"K3 l 

fS l Ann ^ ,,C, » J*r?v,n';! 

Jffo xni« 1 7.1 nr-r 

"Pfc . on . . £ - HIS tn 

iziL'JudJng Landfill A I- 


IHM'B Jpfi *8ui»I|h"ii.'Uia: 
enL'13 - nicardtnu Ir. 
■■go end r vtic-i lime.-. .%t> {■»■'» 

war week, term -Him- ««!, * 

s, ARC ,l S , ?i. lon ,! oril, t tietl liirrh.-r 
•ii'fJlH fiam lim llcyttirer. al 
Ihn tilHii'ir address. 


Colleges of Further 
Education 


delq amtfysie, 

iiiuttiDils, oi-ynolaa 

nnd 90 1 l.i I pollcs’- toy el her wilh 
Introductory coursaa on lliu 
mein concuois In Goclulagy and 
. payrhnloqy. In addi- 
tion el iid r nix may si ted une 
of Uio fbllowlng uprJons • 

Sjoclolony or Kdu-.nion : 
Social Services . nud social 

Work. lies march : Ulrica 1 

ScrcJolnqy end UcalUi '-.i ulcus 
Mcswch: UrtHtn Soclolouv and 
-onuiLuniU' liesearch ; Innus- 
trial SacLology. 

Entry la op on 10 grailiMlns 
and Olhcn Willi professional 
training and re Iras nl ox per 1- 


iralnlnu and r 
e-ncs. 

A laeflnt . rt 
course and nn. 


efltit . describing 
and nopUcallon 
srallable froni 


»lng iho 
ion forms 
'Otil Uio 


arc srallable from Uio 
neulalry. Unlvrrelly of Surrey, 
nutjdrord. Surrey, n(f3 r.Jfft, 

rioelnn date for n npilce lions, 

DliWMbH- 3151. ll'ffi. , 


CITY OF 

NRW'CrWTUB UFDN TYNE 
i:di]i;ation mMsurro: 
collect e: oi- Atria ano 

fftCIINOLOUr 

AiHialnimenl of 
I’ltlNCII'AL 

A|ii,t|r.iUans are tnviir.t tor 
it ipuI iii mcni to ihn r,o»l of 

f^clpot ea front let Mn.uni- 
Wf rallmvlng the mUre • 

■iioni of Mr. j. El. In net 

TJ d f. - n "J calif ga 

with n ooparimutu, 

rurOior oarilculan and npnil- 
cfliLon fonn may bs obleinrd 
fra.ii tho Ulroclor of Education. 


«“*i» ud L'Dirutru 

rro.n ihg Director of Education . 
lAvlc Centro. Dazres Bridge. 
.Newts j tie upon ,-Qrue. NEi 
HFU. Comploted forma slsouid 
or^ielomeir by 3Jil Onnnbir 











TIIE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT i ]>T 


: i . V:'j 


Colleges of Further Education continued 




London College of Fashion 


[iii'ii i". <4|i|>lu.'«iliftiis for 


Head of Department 

of Design (Grade IV) 


With spociul emphasis on i l/e pioiitonoii miif developing lit 
ill" iliu very successful Fash Inn Iil-sikh Courses offered l»v 
(lie College. 

"I hi -• iiu.nI is l enable frcmi Jaiiu-n v I. l f >79, or os so mi as 
pns-silile i hereafter. 

Applir.iniN should be prnfessjiiu.illv (in.iliticd unj luire 
relevaiii industrial and iLMcIiing experience. 

Salary sc.du in accordance iviili the ugi'eenieiii h.v iJie Hum- 
ii.»m (F.F..1 Committee, £7,941 in C8.91M t suhiuct in formal 
approval > plus £-102 Inner London .Allmvance. 


ilea 


furl her del nils mul f units nf tiiiplictnion. 
returnable within 1-t daus from the 
appearance oj this mlveriisanuw, from : 
ficninr Athninismiiivo ■ Officer, 20 John 
frinev's Sneer, London WIM QUIZ. 


gooocoo®oosoooooooooci055ooe€cs©o©ocoo©oooo 

3 GWENT COLLEGE OF HIGHER EDUCATION § 

O o 

® School ol Eleclrlcnl Engineering, Electronics « 

a and in strum enlatlon 9 

0 ■ 

1 Senior Lectureship I 

j in Microelectronics 1 

o Candidates should have high academic qualifications § 
o with recent experience In the apphcairon ol digital § 
o electronics, including microprocessors, io Industrial o 

o control systems. The succassful applicani will be ex- § 
§ p acted to teach digital electronics and computer engi- 9 
o naming to degree level and to undertake research a 
0 0,,d course development in ihls Held. Taachjng e y- § 

g perience Is highly desirable. n 

n 8 alary range on appointment £8.051 -£7,005. « 

o For further details and application forms apply to : § 

o Principal Administrative 0 Ulcer, Gwanl College ol „ 
9 Higher Education, College Crescent. Caerleon, New- « 
o porl, QwenI NPB 1XJ. o 

9 ° 

ooooocoocooocooooccoooaooocoooocoooooooooo 


liRim-onnsiunE 

OU Li NTS' COUNCIL 


Trmpniviry IXCTUimn u m 
l.NOICBii ijriarATUliK. nun- 
Wno ;ir full- lima rrqulrad from 
Jdiiiunr, JVTU. Tor Two lurrus. 
in caninbuiq la till) llnulGli 
BiurtMS CMTifibrtnni dm ho IrOd. 
IHuM.i llUnei. 

nr * 


Research Posts 


LOUi or AniFf 
Will OlBD bo COI 

limii*r ' 
a in ihcu lion 
rrom, Ihn U , 


ndiujiilon, to whom Thoy 
■Uiiuldbg ra I limed At IBCin ft* 
pnsslUl*. 


' OXFORD 

Ml. CATflBIIINgS C.OLLCUK 
Jll'SRAur.H TKLI.OW&fllP 

. fht Cnileon In virp* applica- 
tions for h non -Ml pen diary rv- 
M«rc»i InlWHfc'eUJii In Arts or 
boclul flr.leiicos I tom candidate* 
ftblD la « upper! IliomSC'IVO* 
who would welcome Hires 
years in Oxford to com plain a 
neiedcrli pro lee I al tha poil- 
doclnrul Intel. Closing dale 
for aiipIkailQiift is Min, January 
IW9. Wrlic iu 'Hie Mnsteiv 
■Dcreiarv for further pdrllru- 
lar* al Si. Catlinrlnuv Collrw. 
Ciuord UM .11 'j. 


JOINT BOARD OF 
CLINICAL NURSING STUDIES 

Research Officer and 
Research Assistant 

Applications ora Invited Tor the pools , of Research O III car and' 
Peeeercli Assistant to work on a llu«o-ya&r DHSS lundod protect 1 
•" PDSi-bflWD ijurso education as pail or a research ;.teem: lad 
by Dr. Will Bridge. They wilt work ion ■ protect aurvoylna the 
e*poriancBf'or nurses ana mldwlves during ire posl-baslo eburaes 
wMoh the joint Board co-wdiratea end abcelvtaos, end their sub- 
aequeirt o nr Mrs Iraida end outside ollnloel nursing. - 
The Research Officer .v/lll have a ■ background In quanllielive/ 
siuUslioal researoh In nurolng, aduoalion. ,or some complementary 
gqld Tfr|i 00 * nljl bp open Ip nurses end non-nprsea The Fte- 
■Soaron AeSfajQrt will. -have raising quell (lean on, and some baolc- 
Uronruf oT ecademlo study. II may be possible for ihe neaeiirab 
AsslBiant to reolBter for a higher bogies as pan at ibis proieol. 
Solh poBle wilt be London based, bul will involve travelling 
throughout the United .Kingdom. 

Starting salaries for boih posts will depend upon qualifications 
and experience within Ihe following rergee- Research. Oflteer 
C3.flBS-C6.SSS plus E4SQ London Weighting. Rosaarrh Assist ant 
C3.384-C4.flB2 plus C4B0 London Weighting. Applicants wanting 
more inlwmaiion about eilher post should coni sol Dr. Bridge 
by telephone.. The closing dare lor Applications for both poets is 
January 2f». 1979, and (ha prelect will alert as soon sb pos- 
sible slier this dale. 

Funder particulars of both poets and application forms are avail* 
able from Ihe Administrative Officer. The Joint Bonrcf oT Clini- 
cal Nursing Studios, 170-203 Orest Portland Street, London 1 WIN 
5TB Telephone 01-680 8061. 


RESEARCH OFFICER 

11.^ II. ilil, | - , 1 1 ■ < '•■iii--il i' ii-'i'ini . il-L Iff iliirb|MJi|.' iii'l 

In., ilil i lil.., Ill lopliihl. W. 1 I 1 - :iinI NinllK-rn 

A Hi , ,r. Ii nhiwvi ». r.M"iro.l 1 ,. vwi the 1 lii.f MiaIk-'jI Oiriver iH 
ilic .i>liiinn.li.il»iii •>! llw l M-.mli iicuyiaeuw I- " .iJvi-i- 

, . 1 1 i. ...iii.li ]>i<>u> iluii> .iii'l 1 - iii.iiiii.iih i.-iu.i - 1 I « rv'vjnrh wuri-w* 

In iniilr icl 'llli lli. ■ '.Hiikil iii>l v.irli Jpienfinali wrill m-.l 11 n- 
ii. ,11 .. , , 

Apl'll, .nil- .ll.illl.l ||. pr.ialll.il---- III .vi>lll.'. llllaahayi nr kill lialiiyi I mill/ 
■ir Mull.- il Vim . 1 r .1 ■ ni|(i ,.ii> 1 I l.'v'i'i' MV i.M.iinlic.ii-ri nr MV 
|« l,il....n III IE.I 111. I iliu.ili 'ii V.. 11 I.I dK.i Ii. Ii|>i>r.<i<ri.iii miiiilur "iili 
li.iinijiv .iii-l v ,1 ill. olpii i> ikv lli ri -i-.iidi . ,i|> li-rjlilv ill vicii,li.|!ii-.il 
II, Ij. jli'-rn ■ 1 1 . >- 1 \ ik'i.iI I'., .Imli i|'. . 

Sin imp ..ilii'. '■ it] In if.niil i','i uiiiiiiiii iin nuk s f| f ri-mp li< 

pir .iiiiiii n 1 liijclii -I'.i-i .iii'l Iin- |hi-i i, .ii|i'. r.mi'ii.ilili. 

I'fru>r mill' ur li'liptinin fur iin j|*|jlli-ul lui> furin In V. I>. 11 lii-ltiui, 
IVrMiiiiiil '(lllirr Muniiiu'r- llculili l.'lm uiiun Coiiiii-II. 7 H Nr" (Muni 
.Sirri l. I.uiiifini WIT \ I .V 1 1 ■ Irl.: I1I-A.I7 IXNI.tM.2ll>. 

fill. nip till! Iiu ro.ii|ii ><l 1 1 • 1 ' 1 1 1 ' , 1 1 i • • 1 1 -. 2 ,| ili IS'ii'iiilnr. I‘ , 7i 


Librarians 


NEW ZEALAND 

WELLINGTON TEACHERS’ COLLEGE 
LIBRARY SCHOOL 

LECTURERS IN LIBRARIANSHIP 

From I Februjiy ieso. a Libmry School u to to eaiatiilahed ai Wei- 
Unflifn Teftcheis Collage. This now school will replaco ilia Naiicnof 
Library k school ,ind iK Mew Zealnrij Library Association Coriilluaie. 
Ii will train Intermediate level library AS'btonis. nnj award a cei- 
■jlicftte Issued ly ifa Wollinglon Teachers College Council. The Prin- 
cipal Loci ur or will lake op his/her appomiinoni rrom l October. 1979 

Principal Lecturer 

Tha appointee will be responsible ihrough me College Principal 
to ihe Wollinglon Tesoiiers College Council lor oil aspecis ol plan- 
ning. development and administration ol iha course and ol fcichlna 
within ihe LUnsry School. The irpointee will be expected to .do 
some leaching. 

Senior Lecturers (2 positions) 

Tha two appointing will ahfir In provl cil-iu loaoeuhtp and ien.li within 
the school Applicants si-ouio havo hod wide o> pari once In librory 
work and preleiably in leaching library science. 

Lecturers (2 positions) 

Applicants should be aulUcienlly experienced m libiary work m 
be able lo assume rasponslbllliy lor rieyoloping ond leaching courses 
In parllculer aspocts at Hbrerlonshlp They should havo had some 
oxpotionco in providing unorlng or in-aoivtca iia'n'ng in llbiarienBhlp. 
Ouallllcallone : 

Applicanle should be graduates from a recognised prifeselinal course 
In Library Selene o and should POsiesB a linivorally degree 
Employment Conditions and Boloiy : 

As (or Tachers' College Lecturers. 

Prospeoiivo applloanla anould write lor (urtlioi del alls and an 
application form lo The Registrar, Wollinglon Toachera Collepo. 
Private Bag. Xarorl. Wellington 5 


Essex Libraries 

Deputy County 
Social Sciences 

Librarian ap 4 or 5 

Salary £3,933-£4,761 plus £120 
per annum London Weighting 

Baafld at the Marlow Central Library: The High. Har- 
low. CM20 IHA 

Further details ol th'8 poet, together with a report on 
the leorganiaaiion, -can be obtained by telephoning Ihe. 
administration office.- Tel. No. Chelmsford 04981 Ext.' 
•36. 

Applications (no lormoj by 18 December, 1978 (quot- 
ing ret. no. B7/7B) to Mr. Barry Langton, county Lib- 
rarian. County Library Headquarter, Goldlay Gardens, 
Chelmsford, Essex. CM2 0EW. 


Essex Cou'nly Council 



Colleges and Institutes of Higher Education 


DORSET INSTITUTE OF HIGHER EDUCATION 

Applications are Inviiod for tha following poets lo ba filJod as 
Hoop aa poajiblo : — 

LECTURER il/SENIOR LECTURER IN LAW 

(TlW Posit) ' 

POST I 

.S3i«S38s U '!“ L,W ' Equ “ y “ nd 10 Daflf9B * n d ProJ«- 

POST » 

Lbw Ratal! no to Banking- lo ProtaeBional standard. ' . 

liS 8ni0f . La . clurflr . In Physical Oeography to | BaC h PlnB . 

■ '.U'S:! 

Baf • Ht^lmr feduoaltan, WnllUdo^n JUiad, ;P OT |d‘ Ai« jwS, 


School of Business and 
Social Studies 

LECTURER II 


A(ipii.:iuns let tlio po*i aliuuin n p, olM . 

vormi i|iiiifiik.iliOii in Aocounl.iiicy a M .| 0 , D « M 
^ih;« in cominwco. ludustiy r, loin: govornn«M 
A know lodge ol computer:! nnd/..r ic.H'ima 
poiioncB will bo u focflhiiiii-'ndation and beBBeation 
ol u leaching coilllkiilo will bo a„ ,i.j v nniage. 

TlW old Illy In nlffli MnniH.ial nctountlna and oh bar 
or liotli. ilianngoinr-nt lU'COiinllng ^nd loral oovarni 
men' occounllrig nro nsannllnl. 

Tho salary lo» IIiIb posi will bo In nccwdanca wiir. 
1:10 Buninum SciibiM nf Salat nm fai Toschat* i n 
Ertabhiruiiom^ol Furtlim EduChllon, Lociiiror Grade 

Loitwa of appllcnllon should ho sonl to Stalling 
Ofllcoi. Ofjfilmd Collego. Great Morion Road 
Sradlmii BD7 fAY. ao us to toa'.h h.in noi laiti 
1'“"' Wroilnrudny, 13lh Deoornbor. 1970 


Bradford College 



Colleges of Education 


« ' u.., ' !M - - r 


Lothian Regional Council 

Napier College of Commerce and Technology 

LECTURER (A) IN CIVIL ENGINEERING 

C4029-C71 1 0 ( bar ) -E7638 

To lecture in Civil Engineering on Diploma and Carlin- 
cate courses Applicants should possess an Honours 
degree and preferably should have had some silo ex- 
perience. 

LEGTURER (A) IN ELECTRONIC AND/OR 
COMMUNICATION ENGINEERING 

E4029-E7110 (bar) -£7636 

To leach up to and including degree level. Applicants 
should possess an Honours degree and preferably have 
had relevant Industrial or research experience. 

LECTURER (A) IN PSYCHOLOGY 

£4029-£7l 10(bar)-£7838 

required in the Department ol Industrial and Social 
Studies. 

Applicants should have experience In experimental psy- 
chology with tha ability to supervise the conalruclion ol 
laboratory equipment. A knowledge of computers an 
advantage. Applicants should possess an Honours degroe 
and preferably have had industrial, research or leaching 
experience. 

Application forms and further particulars trom Academic 
Registrar al Ihe College, Collnlon Road, Edinburgh. 


Overseas 


6 


SOUTH AUSTRALIAN 
INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 


PROFESSOR AND HEAD 
OF ELECTRONIC ENGINEERING 

Applications are invited lor appulr.hneoi to tho oo«li* 9n ol 
snd Hoad ol Etactionic Engine snug. 

Tha School of Electronic Engineering, which occupied ■ JJ^uSSe^lo! 

5 hie institute's Levels Campus in May. 1977. Ib and 

providing Bachelcrs degree end Aesocleto Diplomt * M»etei« 

for the presentation ol servico cub|ec<B In olhar con'*® 8 -., 
degree programme by Reaaarch was ifjiroduc< l d in 

The eu^cessful applicani will have spocllic reiponilbj'i'V b , p ?ou?mb 
■CR demlo leaderahlp in tno devolopmoni and proeenfatl®" *• ^ 
In Electronic Engineering and lor Ihe promotion ol mow 
commercial ItalBon, 

The Schools of Etactionic and Electrical Engineering ^'tV Ttieir 

cons I Killed as aopereto Schoole. Consldoiailon is hfinfl B' VBn . 6f 
comblnetlon into a single academic gmi whon .‘’j^n^fipa v/OLU 
Electron c Engineering or tho Head ol Electrical E ra d Scuooi- 
be appointed as administrator (or chairman) ol the combinac 

QUALIFICATIONS : ’ „ >nd 

Applicants should p oases j appropriate academic qu® 1 ' 1 '® ^ IC ,n- 
have lud considerable proloBotonai experience as an alec 
gmear. 

Annuel Salary (Auetralleri) 

Level fl S3 1,782. 

App lloal Ion forme, condition* al service, and tolhjr 
ba obtained from Ihe Chlel Pereonnel Olllcer, Souih AoBi _ w 
lule el TapMeldgy. Hotlh Terrace. Adelaida, ftouth Aoalraiia. < 
whom fpplIcWoM'* including Ihe names and adnr*e»B» tn 
ralereec.ahgidd be: forwarded aa eoon a» poialbl*. 



■1 
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Overseas continued 


UNIVERSITY OF JOS 


JOS NIGERIA 



Aopllcailona nro Invited Irom suitably mmilllod candidates lo Ilil 
lha tallowing vnennetes in (ho Faculty ol Medkel Sciences In this 
University. 

i POSTS r — ■ 

Prolewor/Reador/Sonlor Lecturor/Lociurcr I fc II in the toilowing 
epdclailtles 

It Medicine 

2 PaedlAtnca 

3 Pharmacology & ThoiHpoullce 
A Psychlnlry 

6 Surgory 

l ODBlo"ica nnd Qyrm ecology 

7 Communliy Medicine 

8 Anaosihesle 

9 Mlctobloloyy 

HO ChemiciU Paihoiogy 


mo Chemlcni Paihoiogy 
11) Paihoiogy 

1 12) Haemolology and Blood TransluBlon. 
fl) P/fllfMftf/flBiWlV 
OuiilUlcaiiona ' 

Tha Candidate, who should hove a poal-gnidunto ouniiflcntlon regla- 
terable with Ihe Nigeria Modlcal Cauncll. should be an authority In 
his Held and should have aoveiai yonre experience In Ihls area ol 
competence. He should have evidence of undoubted ahllliy In 

leiesrch, auon aa contrtbuilona tn reputable loutnala and should 
pa capable ol dlrecilna end euparvlalng ihe research or (unlor 
colleagues. He should be capable ol giving both ndmlnlulrailve 
and aciidomlc leadership. 


ill) Duties : 

The Bucooselvl candidate would bo involved wlih planning and 
organising undergrnduate cllnlcnl programmes ami In rosoeroh He 
would be expected lo have ihe resourcelulnoas and unorgy required 
lo msel iho chellonge ol a now depArimonl. 

8. 8enlor LeOlurer/Lecturer 
(II Q-.Bitliceilo'is 

Cirtetdalos lor 1. 2. 3 and A should poaaest an MP.CP et similar 
post-graduate qunilllcnlloii. 

Candidates lor 5. anould possons an FftC-5. 

Candidates lor 6. should iioixoss an MRCQ9 

Candidates lor 7. should possess DPH/MPH nnd poxBorslon ol an 
MRCP or MFC-M would bo an advantage. 

Candidates lor 8. should poevoss tin FFARCS or DA 

Candldatos lor 9. 10. 1 1 and 12 should possess nn MRC Path . > 

Ph.D or equivalent qualitlcalioit 

In Ihe case ol Senior Lerhirom. CAndlriaios should poetess not 
less than live yoxm eeperlenco In rciAenrcli nnd loathing in the 
ipeclality. Posnoanlori ol a Ph.D. would ho an ndvantnue. as would 
(raining and oporlence In nny cub-speciality In those Holds. 


ill) Dutiei : 

sihcessiul c.mdfdHlea would be erpoeiod lo bo capable ol Inter- 
dlsdpllnery roeonrrh end leaching, and would bo responsible io 
ihe Head qt Doparlmonl lor Ihe organisation ol clinical Insirucllon. 

C. Salary : 

Profeiaor — GL IB— Nil. 268 -'676 — N 1 2. 420.00 per annum 

Rtader — GL 14— MB. 860 -.320— N9.0Z8.00 per annum 

Senior Lac'uror — OL 13 — N7.764 .320 — NR.724.00 par annum 

Lecturer I — GL II— 7/8,444 .160— N6.964 00 per annum 

Leclurer (I — GL 10— NS. 460 • 162 — NG.432.00 per annum 

MU. N1 • uppiox nftp 

D. Condlilons ol Soivlco ■ • 

Successful r.andldnteB will ho on probation for ihe rirat two years 
and aliorwards coullimEd to rollrina nge If ihoir eorvlcoa are con- 
tlderod salloliiulory. Oihcr hlnga bcnuflts incluao ponnteu echamo. 
car ailowan^'O, pml luiniDliad nccomuiodiiiinri. m houeiii|i allowenco 
lh lieu al ncconiirrodntiun. 25’ v Cnnhtiri Anuiilun is payable to ell 
to pallia las. 

E. Malhod of Application : 

Candidates ehnuld lend thnlr Cimlmilum Vllno In s<« l«| coplos 
giving ihe lallowh.Q uornila . Nemo. Aon. N.-iilonaNly. Marllal fiinius. 
Educational Ineiitullons attondtd with tlnins. Dun Mile nilims obtained 
with deles, work uxporluncn (l.e post hold, rlurntlon end enlnry 
(arned). Namoa ol ihrna roteruan at lonei two of whom should bo 
t*spaltnl ur alleit lo lire wndhlxtM proleuorlal/acadinilc stand- 

ing and character. CnndtOolOS nliould mquosl their rolorune to sand 
their conlldonilHl reporte ununr roiihdunllnl covor In Iho nddroes 
balow. 

All applications should be senl to : Raglslrar, Universliv of Jos, 
P.M.B. 2084, Jos, Nrgerlo, to reach him not later than 23rd December, 
W7«. 


■•jTX S0UTH AUSTRALIAN INSTITUTE OF 

farm TECHNOLOGY 

mfi W SCHOOL OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 

Appltcaliona are invited for the following position : 

HEAD OF PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION/ : 
PRINCIPAL LECTURER IN PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 

Dulles : 

L° Pf°^de academic leadership and lo participate in 
JDBcitLTg and furihei' development in Public Admlnistra- 
" on < The School oNere a Public Adminislraiion major in 
Fhhu *'®^ or Business and a Graduate Diploma in 
Administration and is currently planning the 
(HoSHF^I^n of a Masters Degree >n Public Administration 
,n 1979. 

JwllflcaUons : 

{^ appropriate higher degree and substantial admlnistra- 
a experience in a public service environment. 
J°n<«Uons: 

• position Is enviseged, but a contract appoint- 

^ndidaie considered il requested by successful 

SlSiI UCC08B,ul applicant wiH be eligible to apply for the 
wtenh ? nl °Mhe title Professor or Associate Professor 
jhln__i' v '" Judged upon capacity for academic leader- 
aoniiri ncluclin0 teaching, course development and 
“PPiisd research. 


ANNUAL SALARY (Australian) 
n It** following ranges according to qualifications 
and experience : 

Level I $24,828 

Level If $25,837 

. Level IH $26,846 

obtain!!! on , forma end conditions oi service mav be 
IngiiS ' ! r S m lho Stalling Ollicor. South Australian 

6000 tn qchnol OQy. North Terrace, Adelaide. S. A. 
Bddr*nrJ!i, m 8 PPWcetfo/», including the names and 
... . 7 * three reteraes, should bo forweraod. 

■ ..... 



DEPARTMENT OF 
INSTITUTIONAL MANAGEMENT 
AND CATERING STUDIES 

i! 10 bs in '"79 US a con. 

DeS „ ? ° the Dlviai < >n cl Commerce and 

cif.riin-. I® Panned to offer a range of courses in- 
loit nd M- Ch and ,ull ' ,lme Diploma/Higher Dip- 
S™ 1 ■J 1 * 1 pad-time professional level courses designed 
to meel local needs. 

SeplemliBr nS l!| l 79 lnV ' le!l ,0 ' lhe Mo,,in 9 Posts IsnaBIs 

PRINCIPAL LECTURER/ ; yt ; 
SENIOR LECTURER 

I!' 0 . SUCC68s ^ l, ' candidate will b’e lequlred to assist m 
tne development of courses and resources and estab- 
lish links with industry. 

Applicants should have : 

(a) a recognised degree or a relevant professional 
qualification; 

(b) either an advanced specialist qualification or ex- 
tensive managerial experience of moie lhan live 
years in either — 

(I) a major sector of Ihe industry such as hos- 
pitals, hotels. Institutions, etc. 
or 

(ii) a specialist field such 86 food production, 
food service, applied control, eic., across 
more than one sector; 

(c) substantial leaching experience includinq curri- 
culum development and appropriate Industrial ex- 
perience; and 

(d) proven administrative obllity. 


SENIOR LECTURER/ 
LECTURER 


Tito successful candidate will be required lo contri- 
bute to the development of courses and resources with- 
in their own specialisation. 

Applicants should have : 

(a) a recognised degree or a relevant professional 
qualification; 

(b) Hiibetnnliol profoaelonal export once in one or 

mow of ihe following areas, preferably supported 
by a specialist qualirioalfon ; 

• (I) Food Production 

(ii) Food and Beverage Service 
(lil) Accommodation Studies and Facility 
Planning 

(lv) Food Technology; 

(c\ teaching exparlenca at an appropriate level; and 
(d) proven organisational ability. - 
Salary Scales . . 

Principal Lecturer: HK498.220 to HK$121,200. p.a. by 

5 increments 

Senior Lecturer : HK$70.0BO to HK$1 07.340 p.a. by 

6 Increments 

Lecturer : HK$4 4.220 to HKS79.500 p.a. by 

11 Increments 

Note: £1 =HK$9.36 on 14.11.78. 

(Commencing salary will be commensurate with quolr- 
flcationa end experience.) 

Condlilons of Service • 

Appointment will be on two-year gratuity-bearing con- 
tract terms Inlllally. Thereafter editable appointees may 
be offered furlhsr contracts or superannuate terms 
of service al the discretion of tha Polytechnic. Bene- 
fits Include long leave; free passages; subsidized 
accommodation; medical and dflntal treatment; chil- 
dren's education allowance: and a terminal gratuity 
aqua! to 25 per cent of basic salary received over 
entire contract period. 

Application forms and further Information are obtain- 
able from the Hong Kong Government London Office, 
6 Grafton Street, London W1X 3LB, UK. Completed 
application forms should be relumed lo the same 
ofilc? by 18lh December, 1978. ... • 


^ SUSTRStTA 

ROYAL MELBOURNE INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
LIMITED 

HEAD 

Etnllv McPhcraon Department ol Homo Economics and 
Food Services 

The Emily McPherson Department of Home Economics 
and Food Services Is a now department wJtliln (be Faculty 
uf Applied Science and its creation to a result of Ihe amal- 
gamation qr the Emily McPhcraon College and the Institute. 
The department conducts two courses : 
m Diploma of Applied Sdencc (Food and Food Service) 
2 Diploma of Applied Science (Home Economics) 

* Applicants should possess an appropriate tertiary quali- 
fication related lo the foods and home economics fields. 
Substantial Industrial and teaching experience at a «"tor 
level which would enable toe appointee to provide ocade- 
mW professional and administrative leedcrsblp in the Helds 
of foods /home economics is essential. 

Salary : 8A2S.834 per innum 

Reference, number. 127/01/ AN. 

Further fnformation may be obtrineiWi-omM r F. James 
, , 3PPV ^jepUca^Rd4.^Myld,.l»E -addled, 


AUSTRALIA 
State College of Victocfa 
at Frankston 


Division of Education 
DEAN 

The Caun(.il of the Collage ie sec King ihe foundiiloft Doan of 
Education at tne Division at Education et ■ icsuii of a rv.tew ol ir.e 
organiiailan end management ol iha Collage 
Slate College ol Vtriana al F>er Ksion we a established In 1G69 ea a 
teachers' college In iB73 tea College became a consiiluanlcoJlcga ut 
lhe Slate College ol Victoria operating under lie own G&voming 
Council in term a ol lhe Stale College ol Victoria Acr. The College 
carirs tor pre-aervice and poii-ininalneeda of about 1100 aludenra of 
whorn approximately 76 per cent ne pre-iervicealudenie enrolled m 
primary ind earl /childhood com aei. Courtet currently olfertd In iha 
Collego include poal-gnduale dipiomaa In Art Educaiion. 
Uulliculiurai Edu-ation. Educiilonit slucHea (remediation In 
languega and rnaihamaUcai wiih tour jei accredited In Educational 
Adminislraiion and Music lor Therapy and a waiilng approval. The 
programmes ottered m tour-in year level degree studies lead io an 
award ol in* Bachelor of Education degree, with studies In prim try. 
early childhood/ lower primary, multicultural, remediation. leJiooi 
management and curriculum organisation end supervision. 

The College leeches on a number ol estendad campuses tn Ihaaouih- 
nsatern metropoinnn area ol Melbourne la Include Independent 
schools, teachers centres and a TAFE collage, government primary 
nnd consolidated schools. Tmaa aeailone comprlie llte aiademlc 
year— ar Autumn, Spring and Summer Seuian. Al present tha 
Council of lhe College la svpiorlng ihe altering al courses and co- 
operative leeching wlih other (emery Institutions. 

Tho Dean ol Educaiion ie responsible 10 tho Director for (ha work of 
iho Division o< Education wnlch la responsible lor an extensive 
Bachelor ol Education dograo end Innovative and School Exparlenca 
programmes. 

Tho Doan will he a senior academia olllcer of tho College. 
Raaponsibinnoa ol tho OHico ol the Doan involve teaching and 
promoting iho co-ordmailon end long-ierm planning ol tho eollvlllea 
ol Ihe Division In touching end teaming research, couiaa 
dovelopmems and school and commiinlly studies. 

Applicants will havd had spocllic training and experience In 
educaiion Including primary, be currently ecllre In educaiion, 
possosaa bread in ol vision snd scholarship and be ewe re of current 
developmenis In oducilon at ell levels. Ol considerable Importance 
will be proton leador«hip and ocpeilnnee In Innovation and 
Imple mediation ol a curriculum area ol Iho school curriculum. 
Stlity. 42*1614 

Oonerat Condnlona of service will relate (q a contract lor slv years In 
the first Instance wiih provision for nn exienelon (or a further thteo 
years. In genurai. the terms end condlilons of lho State Callage of 
Victoria will apply hut an individual contract will be negotiated by Ihe 
Council, with tha successim applicani lo provide for slok leave, 
(■Croatian leave, superannuation, tmvel and tom aval eftponsas and 
■ tall devalopmont tame. 

Applies Hone AppMcftiten i In (he form of a teller or curriculum vftu 
wlih lhe namesand addieasos el three relerae* should be In the hands 
ol Mr. D. G. P Thompson. Secretary lo Council. 8CV et. Frankston, 
McMahons Road, Franhaion, Victoria. 3190, Australia (marked 
Confidential) by 15 January, 1979. Further Information may bo 
obtained Irom the Director. Or, G. A. Travaakla (telephone 
03 701-1777}. 

D. G. P. Thompson, 

10 November, 1878. Secriiary to Council. 

no 


S t 

| BURWOOD | 

| STATE COLLEGE S 
I Victoria, AuslniliH [ 
I institute of sFeCial : 

S EDUCATION £ 

I LECTURER/ j 

1 SENIOR : [ 

} LECTURER { 

• A IcciurcshJp Is offered In* 
S rtie Institute of Spcrinl Edu- j 
{cation, Rurwood State Col-* 
Siege. A' suitable candidate j 
| may be appointed at Senior • 
J Lecturer level. The mini-* 
| mum requirement Is a post - 1 
t graduate quallflcaLlon In* 
S psychology. Preference,} 
Showevec, will be given to I 

2 candidates holding a Ph.D. J 

2 with special experinneo 1rt| 
2 the field of Mental Retards-} 
2 tion, 2 

| The candidate will be cx-S 

• peeled to contribute to* 

• multi- disciplinary and S 

• specialized courses at gradu- ■ 
Sale ond postgraduate levels. . 

• Opportunities Foir research ■ 

■ are excellent. | 


; Lecnirer ; 

a The appointment may- be j 
8 permanent or for - a -fixed I 
I term. | 

{Applications should contains 
e full personal details, details} ■ 
■ of qualifications and cxpcrl- • 

5 tree, nnd the names and } 
■addresses or three profes-} 
{tional referees ; they should} 

I be sent to the Academic} 
Registrar, Burwood Stale j 
College, 221 Burwood Hlgh-g 
way, Burwood, Victoria, ; 
*3125, Australia, from whom} 

■ a statement of conditions of • 

! appointment and In forma- • ' 
tion may be obtained. A } 
copy of application should i 
be sent to toe Association} 

S ’ of Commonwealth Universl- • 
ties (Appts), 36 Gordon* 
{Square, London WCIFt 0PF, ; 

{ from ivnoni further Informa- j 
| tion may also be ubtalncd. * 

£ Application dose December} 
f 8, 1978. S 


NATAL 

Tim UNivEnarrv 

DUPAIITMENT OP 
1ANUUADD ANI7 
COMMUNICATION 
Durban 

Anniiraiiona am jnvlioii irom 
auilnbly quallElodl iimann, 
rmanirosi of sox, ru Hulun 
nwe, colyur or jiailonai oilijin 
for aiipotntmoni, " 

LEcrrunpn 

Tr.ilnlno and/ experience in 
ono or mpro or the foiluwlnn 
arose would bo roaonilHl:— 

>u> Applied Uneulsllc* : 

«bi Teaching of L'/.ullsh M 
an ailyAnceik'tevoi.. 

. In addttlan expertencf in tea 
following .arena would w a 
recommendation:-—, 

(iiy Writing or cdlUno of 
technical or dubuicss rcporie 
or articles ; 

cb) Speech commuLiicailrm; 

J o) Crrua-cultunil comrnunl- 
011. i 

, TVo Hilary scslo Uteched to 
lhe Mil Je nK,3Q0 by 
to n'j.lHO, plus 19.0 per ivnl 
iwr annum,. 

Tho commanrina ulAjy 
nciirti will ba dnxmeam on tea 
gua Ultra lions and/or ttporl- 
cnco of tiro eUcCBMfUl amill- 
caai. fn adcllllnn, an annual 
vacation savings bonus 11 
payable, subject lo Treasury 
ruQulaUoria, 

... forms, furthir 
SI illld,.ln; 


A pill Ira I Ion forms, 
rltoulara or Ibe nos 
inilon on 

lwm jrotilr Innlirtlni 


— r " groap iMiifDnce. mfff 
bu/uiry, housing loan end 
subsidy scnoo)oe r long iwv» 


iihmm on nrsi enpainunr-m 
ore obtainable from _ 
(Voolsiror, Unfvfrrstty of Haul. 
King tieorne v Avenue, 
Durban, wlih wham apnUca* 
Ilona on lho prescribed I arm. 
must be lodgod not latnr man 
JOih January 1979. quoilnq 
Uia r»I*renct> Adv. DISyTS. 


•••••••••• 

All advertisements are 
subject to the condirions 
of acceptance o£ Times 
Newspapers Ltd, copies 
of which are available 
on request. 


- .*1 
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Overseas continued 


.y ^-r; -w-- , -' t- -r- 


Western Australian 
Institute of Technology 



School of Business & 


OVERSEAS 

DEVELOPMENT 

KNOW-HOW: vital to developing countries 


Expert in Science Education Indonesia 

At the Science Teaching Centre Bandung to assist and advise in 
upgrading and teaching of Science. Applicants should be Science 
graduates with experience in training science teachers for junior 
secondary level. Familiarity with trends and developments in teach- 
ing of integrated science essential ; experience in evaluation of train- 
ing methods an advantage. 

Appointment. IB months. Salary (UK taxable) according to quali- 
fications and experience plus tax-free overseas allowance. Superan- 
nuation rights may be safeguarded. (Ref. 317.) 

The post Is wholly financed by the British Government under Brit- 
ain's programme of aid to the developing countries. In addlllon 
to basic salary and overseas allowances other benefits normally 
Include paid leave, free family passages, children’s education allow- 
ances and holiday visits, free accommodation and medical attention. 
Applicants should be citizens of the United Kingdom. 

For full details and application form please apply quoting reference 
stating post concerned, and giving details of age, qualifications and 
experience to: — 


Appointments Officer, 

MINISTRY OF OVERSEAS DEVELOPMENT, 
Room 30t, Eland House, 

Stag Place, London SW1E 5DH. 

HELPING NATIONS HELP THEMSELVES 



Hood of Department— Business Law 

The Deparlmenl offers a major in Business Law and services oilier courses wilhin the 
School's Bachelor of Business programme. Ai postgraduate level, subjects are offered 
in the School's Masters and Diploma courses. 

Applicants must possess a first degree in law and a higher degree in law or a related 
discipline. 

Head of Department— Economics and Finance 

The Department offers a major in Financial Management and Economics within the School's 
Bachelor of Business programme. It Is also responsible for an option in valuation, which 
is being developed as a major within the Bachelor of Business programme. At post- 
graduate level subjects in Economics and Finance are offered in the School's Graduate 
Diploma and Masters programmes. 

Applicants must possess a higher degree in economics, finance or a closely related area. 

Eaoh Head will provide elfeatlvo educational and professional leadership, co-ordinate aoademlo and admini- 
strative operations and further the Department's involvement with other educational Institutions, buslnou, 
Industrial end professional bodies. 

Previous teaching experience with Industrial, commercial or professional experience la desirable. 

Tenure: The posts offer permanent academic tenure. It Is Inatllulo policy that persons appointed as Head of 
Department will Da assigned the appropriate duties for an initial period oi alx years, v/llh eligibility lot 
renewal. Should an appointee not oonilnue as Hood of DopaMmeni lire academic lovo) ana salary ate isUinsd 

Salary : Cslg.18.2B7 (quoted b 1 October 30 rale of exchnngo). 

Conditions Inoludo : Annual. Long-Sorvlco and Opportunity for Study Leave. Superannuation. Fires lor 
family and assistance with removal expenses and temporary accommodation. 

Applications: Detailed applications Including a curriculum vltao and the names and addresses of three 
raferoes should be submitted not later than 22nd December to the Migration Liaison OUicer. Wasiarn 
Australia Houio. 115 Strand. London WC2 OAJ, England A brochure containing fuithei Information miy 
be obtained from the above addraea. 

When applying ploase quote reference HES. 


"General Vacancies 



SPECIALIST TUTORS 


£6486-£8411 incl. W 


Staff College, East Horsley, Surrey 


The Electricity Council (e the central co-ordfneling body of thft 
electricity supply Industry In England and Wales. 

Among Its many activities is the operation of a Staff College at 
Horsley Towers, This offers a range of some 1 26 courses for 2,000 
participants each year, principally of e managerial and supervisory 
nature to assist the identified needs of the industry Purpose-built 
academic and residential facilities will bo In use by Mey 1979. 
Severe I new posts e re being established to allow more teaching and 


course development lo be undertaken within the College by Its own 
Tutorial staff. 

y/e are aeeking Tutors to design, (jo-ordinala and review specialised . 
courses and seminars. You would propers bibliographies, project 
briefs and case studies and lecture on both your main subject and a 
Bacondory subject— such ss communication skills, quantitative 
techniques or computer applications. 

The main subjects ere 


Industrial ReiatlonejPereohnet 

lR«rrwi68) 

An appreciation of the roTeii of negotiators, 
managers, trade union officiate end other 
staff represents rives to essential and 
relevant experience within Indgefry would 
be advantageous. 

Ideally, you should be a graduate or 
professionally qualified, preferably with ft . 
postgraduate management or personnel 
qualification. . 


Ffnanclal/Attounting (Ref TH/160} 

You should understand the role of financial 
control In management end be capable of 
presenting finance end accounting 
procedures to groups without forma! 
knowledge of this subject. 

You should be a graduate or professionally 
quBlIHed, preferably with a post-graduate 
management or accountancy qualification. 


Assistance with relocation expenses given In appropriate oaseb.' Write in 
confidence giving details of career to date and present eatery, quoting 
Appropriate reference numberto: 

Duncan Rosa, Recruitment & Development: Officer, 

The Electricity Council, 30 Mlilbank, London 3WIP 4RP, 


Commerclal/Marlieting (Ref TH/161) 

You should haven strong Interest in and 
experience of customer-related activities — 
such aspromotlonai activities for generating 
business in a retail environment*- end be 
capable of communicating the 
conBaquencBB of changing policy and 
practises and their Importance to audiences 
not normally familiar with these aspects of 
business. Relevant experience In Industry and 
of prictng/marketlng would be advantageous, 
A degree, professional qualification or 
postgraduate qualification In marketing will 
be looked fop 


lECTRicnry councii 


LONDON 
tiil UNivuuBrrr 
COMPUTE 11 CliNTHB 
Ubi:n aui'i'onr oei'AHVMCXT 
iVuniflri lor lira cempllw 
Section. - IMIOC HAMMER Whq 
11 toinroMffl w ! PASCAL. 
COIIOI.. hnouol U81- 
HI MU I.A. AUIOLGO. ALGOL 
tin, IICI'L. IIA9IC and FOR- 
TRAN. 

Awtllcnnlii slioulU h» v * * n 
inim-oM to compiler M«n- 
tonanco, and Iravo to* 
to nerri'lvo anil inilurta umN' 
unor MdllHw tola 
Compiler*. |iln* on MjM > ” 
lralplun u»or* Wlib Uiolr pro 
dramming problonts. 

Candidates ahould nwry«W 
bo Comnuiuio Belonco Onflu- 
■les with an toioreai In a ww* 
rang* of Ian guess*. 

lyjntlon Allowance (WJlh 
review). 

^frnSLri 


Classified 

continued 

on page 32 


A comprehensive readership survey was recently undertaken in the higher educational field. 
Copies of this report, together with our plans for the autumn, are available from David Hunt, Adver- 
tising Manager, TIDES, New ; Printing House Square, P.O. Box 7, Gray’s Inn Road, London WC1X 
8EZ. . ' • • 
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aids 



NEWSPAPER ARCHIVE DEVELOPMENT*? f Tn ™ ,wi„k 
setection of the world's most import™ nS wspajers and h ® 
magazines, on microfilm. In many cases we can suddIv thp 


newspapers and magazines 


ESEHSHiSSSi™ 181 ’ 

Komic IR01 middle east 

We also publish THE TIMES INDEX and OBITUARIES FROM THE TIMES, in hard 

MICROFILMED COLLECTIONS 

In addition to the titles listed above we are also selling agents for the microfilmed 
collections of RESEARCH PUBLICATIONS INC. U.S.A. Theso important titles 
include THE BURNEY COLLECTION OF EARLY ENGLISH NEWSPAPERS 

£™^ MITHS ' KRESS LIBRARY OF ECONOMIC LITERATURE, THE HISTORY 
OF PHOTOGRAPHY, AMERICAN FICTION [1774-1 910), GERMAN BAROQUE 
LITERATURE, RUSSIAN REVOLUTIONARY LITERATURE and many more 
collections of European history and literature. 



Full details and prices of all our. products are available from:— 

David Robson ' 

Newspaper Archive Developments Limited 

Holybrook House, Castle Street, Reading RG1 7SN, England 
(0734) 583247 


^ — 1. ' 1 r-n :■ . vn-f. r.-.i*:* - w- ’ .v.vr^TOW:W7-\r,Vh , m\rirj\-ifSTtr;*-.::wV fc :iis^ i .- .- „ ....... 







Overseas conti lined 


4>M'?'AW’W ;*’*-■■&■ H <'.- -*,*.w 


UNIVERSITY OF SCIENCE 
AND TECHNOLOGY 
KUMA5I, GHANA 


Applications arc [mi reel from suitably qualified applicants 
to fill the following vacancies : 

DEPARTMENT OF CfVil. ENGINEERING 
Lecluror/Senlor Lecturer /Professor In Structural Engin- 
eering 

Lecturer /Senior Lee 1 urn /Professor In Highway and Trans- 
portation Engineering 

Lecturer /Sen! or Lecturer /Professor lu Soil mechanics and 
Foundation Engineering 

DEPARTMENT OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 
Senior Lecturer In Thermodynamics 
Senior Lecturer in Mechanics of Fluids 
Senior Lec(iirer/(.cc(iirev In Strength of Materials 
Settlor Lecturer/ Lecturer In Mechanics of Mnchlncs 

Appointments arc normally for four years Initially but a 
shorter period of two years Is possible, in addition to local 
salary tax-free UricJsli Government Supplements In range 
£3,504- £!J, 228 p.a, depending on level or appointment and 
marital status may bo payable to successful applicants. 
Other benefits include subsidised accommodation, clilldrens' 


£3,504- £9,224 p.a. depending on level of appointment and 
marital status may bo payable to successful applicants. 
Other benefits include subsidised accommodation, clilldrens' 
educational allowance and generous home leave. 

Application forms arc obtainable from the Overseas 
Representative, Ghana Universities Office, 15 Gordon 
Square, London WC1H OAG, to whom the completed 
forms should be returned by January 1st, 1979. 


AUSTRALIA 

ROYAL MELBOURNE INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY LIMITED 

Principal Lecturer 

DEPARTMENT OF ADMINISTRATIVE STUDIES 

The Department offers Business degree and diploma 
- munuw In Public Artmtnlsn-a H on and Local Gov ernment to 
full-time, part-time andexterfiai itlkteuH: — mesc c ou rses - - 
include major studies in Administration and Organisation 
Behaviour. 

The appointee wlU be the senior staff member con- 
cerned with the above courses. There are nine staff mem- 
bers in the academic areas concerned. 

A person with the ability to lead and to develop and 
participate In Interdisciplinary teems Is being sought. The 
appointee must bo able to make a strong contribution to 
course development, and to tho Improved teaching effective- 
ness of the Department. An Interest and experience In 
educational Innovation and. In particular, experiential ap- 
proaches to learlng would bo an advantage. 

Applicants should possess a higher degree In a relevant 
uteapllne and have significant practical experience In admin- 
istration, 

Salary t $A24,825 per annum. 

Reference number : 162/17/AN, 

Closing date January 19, 1979. 

r«. oWa,n * Schedule of Duties 

from the Staff Branch, RMIT, Box 2476V, GPO, Mellmurna 
3001. Applications should be addressed to the Registrar, 


UNiyERSITY OF CAFE TOWN 

CHAIR OF 

CHEMICAL ENGINEERING 

P 051 ' " Mch 19 be £med as 

. to| 1 "I 11 expected to participate in the 
■teaching and research activities of the DepaTtmeii r. Excel- 

n«t5 e l^ rch II nd , for con *”« with Industry 
exists, Closing dote for applications Is January 20th, 1979. 

LECTURER IN PSYCHOLOGY 

AppBconts for the above post, to be filled as soon &« 

is'ix w-ai. 1 zssLnsrss -as 

categories ace also invited to apply. Closing -dato for 
application a Is February 28th, 1979. • ■ 

SH the above tw6 posts will be 
and Mp ^ c °, on 

*>r. PROFESSOR. RIO, 800 X 450-R12.6O0 X 600-R13.800 

lor' LECTURER, 1*6,300 x 36Q-&9, 180 p.a. ; 

PJ“£ «"• a pepslonabla allowance of 19.9 per cent 
rmpravM.ocadeinlc salary scales ore to be 
Introduced from April, 1979. General staff benefits Include 
an annual vocation bonus, pension and medical aid facilities, 
and a housing subsidy. , , 

Applicants should submit ft curriculum vitae, stating 
. research Interests and publications (submitting specimens 
if possible),' present salary, when available IF appointed, 
and the names and addresses of three referees. 
Memoranda concerning these positions should be obtained 
hom tile Registrar, Room 30, University of Cape Town, 
Private Bag 8, Rondobosch, C.P. 7700, South Africa. 

The University's policy Is not to discriminate In the 
‘appointment of staff or the selection of students on the 
grounds of sex, race, religion or colour. Further Informa- 
tion on tlie implementation of this policy Is obtainable 
from the Registrar, 
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AUT document 'i gnores realities of contract research situation* 

How university research staff 
can find greater security 


In his article oil the need for a 
strategy on research ITIIIiS, Octo- 
ber 29), Bryan Davies argued in 
favour of “a strengthening of tho 
representational base of research 
councils by admitting to member- 
ship representation from the re- 
search workers themselves”. A 
laudable sentiment, but not one 
which stands much chance of 
realization judging by a recent 
document, Research Staff in Uni- 
versities, from the main organiza- 
tion representing research workers, 
the AUT. 

In this circular, the AUT outlines 
draft proposals for improving the 
Jot of this “penumbra of the pro- 
fession ”, as the document whimsi- 
cally termed research staff. Unfor- 
tunately, the chances of these 
| proposals ever being realized 
must bo counted as about nil, since 
they conveniently Ignore most of 
of tho realities of the contract re- 
search situation. 

Tho AUT doc union t starts from 
the position that It is axiomatic that 
“all full-time university academic 
staff should engage in both teach- 
ing and research ". Well, is It axio- 
matic ? There are excellent re- 
searchers who should never be 
allowed near students and excellent 
teachers who nuke completely inept 
researchers. It is by no means the 
case that one Individual will incor- 
porate the quite different capacities 
and skills required for teaching and 
research. 

This does not mean, however, 
that project research should not 
feed back into teaching. But tills 
should be approached as planned 
integration based on an apprecia- 
tion oE the needs of both teachers 
and -researdi'- workers rather than 
using the latter merely us u conveni- 
ent pool of teaching labour. It is 
essential that die basic differences 
as well as the common interests of 
both groups be fully articulated If 
the feedback from full-time re- 
search into teaching is to be ration- 


ally and most profitably nr ranged. 

However, the AUT proposal 
would appear to force a researcher 
to became a teacher whether he 
wanted to or not. “ No academic ”, 
it suggests, "should work as a full- 
time researcher for more than six 
consecutive years”. After that 
period those “on UGC funds who 
are selected to remain in die uni- 
versity service must transfer to a 
lectureship ” and those financed 
front non-UGC sources (the huge 
majority of researchers) who are 
selected to remain in die university 
“must transfer to the employment 
of the funding organization ”, As 
for those researchers who have 
already been employed on contracts 
for six years or more, tlie AUT pro- 
poses that they should be given 
permanent positions on the 
appropriate scales. 

In practice, it is difficult to see 
how these proposals would make 
any difference to the current 
insecurity of research staff. With 
the exception of the researcher who 
had already been employed for six 
years, universities would be under 
no obligation to retain a resenreher 
after a contract had ended; they 
would merely be obliged to go 
through what would most probably 
be a cosmetic selection process 
where criteria could be adjusted to 
ensure that very few were selected. 

Added to this is the fact that 
external funding agondes would 


certainly balk at the idea of having 
to employ on a permanent basis 
researchers which the universities 


would have selected and foisted 
upon them. 

Faced with this situation, funding 
organizations would probably prefer 
either to place their contracts with 
independent institutes outside the 
university sector or to insist as a 
condition of the contract that no 
researcher be employed whose 
accumulated research employment 
at tho end t of the project would 
amount to six years or more. 

It is to be regretted Hint the AUT" 
document fails to recognize the very 
real constraints placed on universi- 
ties by a largely laisscr-fairc system 
of research funding. Universities 
compete for funds in on imregulnted 
market which pays scant attention 
to the needs of either universities as 


corporate bodies or of reseat, 
ns employees. C]..„£ !?* £&»■ 
but it should take into account both 
the weak bargaining position of the 
universities and AUT and ho 
requirements of efficient research 
and motivated researchers ren 
, A «®“ssary step would be that 
the AUT and the univer aides make 
a combined approach to fu n £ 
bodies particularly the reseat 
councils, stressing the following 

Firstly, a larger number of lone- 
term research posts should be 
created which would exist indepen. 
deutly oE their incumbents and focus 
on specific research functions 
These could consist of a few chairs 
plus a core of a fairly small number 
of posts which would provide the 
capacity for concentrating on par- 
ticular clusters of research prob- 
lems. 

Secondly, bridging funds between 
projects should be provided. This 
could be achieved, for example, by 
the allocation of specifically desig- 
nated funds into a pool for this 

E urpose or by projects paying 
igher overheads which universities 
would then use in this way. Such 
funds would extend the time resear- 
chers have to construct research 
applications and gain a further con- 
tract. At present this has to be 
done while they are still working on 
their current project and effectively 
steals time from tills project, par- 
ticularly if the pilot work necessary 
for the application is extensive. 

Thirdly, researchers on short-term 
contracts of five years or less should 
be compensated by being paid sig- 
nificant iy higher salaries in a docu- 
mented recognition of insecurity as 
is the practice in die Civil Service 
and industry. 

While these proposals clearly re- 
present a fairly significant shift 
away from current procedures, they 
are ait least practicable within the 
present research context. Those 
contained in the AUT document, 
-however, are sufficiently unrealis- 
tic to ensure that university resear- 
chers remain in the shade. 

B G Salter 

Dr Salter works for the Schools 
Comic:/ Impact and Take-Up Project 
at Sussex University. 


Stuart Parkes looks al the language which bridges the gap between East and West 

German: key language for Europe 


As a teacher oE Gorman, I have 
" an interest to declare ", In making 
a case for German, however, it Is 
not my intention to denigrate the 
study of any other language ; it is 
up to die teachers of those lan- 
guages to make their case on simi- 
lar or comparable grounds. Any 
attempt to _ evaluate tlie achieve- 
ments of different cultures would 
equally be a waste of time. I seek 
only to raise a few points, not to 
present an exhaustive catalogue of 
all the possible arguments. 

Tho first point is so obvious that 
it hardly needs repeating. Even if 
one does not take into account the 
other German-speaking countries. 
West Germany alone is, or should 
be, one- of Britain’s major trading 
partners. It Is a fellow member 
of the EEC, and has a large and 
prosperous population. It goes 
without saying .'that selling to 
another country Is always easier 
when one speaks thatcountry’s lan- 
guage, and that frequently this is 
not the case with British companies. 
In short, there would be economic 
and commercial advantages if more 


British people were to learn Ger- 
man and apply their knowledge In 
industry and commerce. 


: A reason that can he advanced 
for pot learning German is that it 
is pot a world language. Apart 
: frema few outposts such as 
Namibia, this is the case. On the 
other, hand, German is a " worldr 
language " It is the only language 
to be spoken in the different worlds 
of divided Europe. 

As the two German states could 
both claim, at least in the economic 
sphere, to be the second nation 
witlnn their respective , blocs, the 
■ German language could gain in 
importance as contacts between East 
“d west increase. That large mun- 
-bers of people in Eastern : Europe" 


There would be economic 
and commercial advantages 
if more British people were 
to leam German and apply 
their knowledge in industry 
and commerce ^ 


want to learn German may not be 
entirely due to their “ friendly fra- 
ternal relations" with the citizens 
of the German Democratic Re- 
public : the German language also 
gives them a point of contact with 
the West. AH countries in Western 
Europe should be aware of this 
point, which belies the suggestion 
that learning German is of little 
value beyond the German-speaklng 
countries themselves. 

Teachers of German should also 
be able to exploit the fact that the 
language is spoken In two different 
social and political systems. If one 
accepts that learning a language 
provides 'a means to learn some- 
thing of a country’s or countries 1 
life and culture, the study of Ger- 
man can provide an insight into two 
contrasting ways of life. Few would 
argue that knowledge of both Wcst- 
Eastern Europe, together 
with the ability to make unpreju- 
.'Jced comparisons^ is not a worth- 
white' educational aim. • 

r JJ* j, th i rd T eason for- learning 
German i 8 . also connected with 
' thei - dlvisioh "ofi Germany. ' • If 


ono of tlie reasons for learn ins 
foreign languages is to give insights 
into the nature of language itself, 
how it can be used and manipulated 
for a variety of purposes, then Ger- 
man provides an ideal vehicle for 
realising this aim, not least because 
of the linguistic battle that has been 
waged between the two German 
states. 

One needs only to look at the 
names the two German states have 
given each other. East Germany 
has been the Eastern Zone, tne 
Soviet Occupation Zone, the so- 
called GDR, the UlfarJcht state, 
Hankow (referring to the 
of Berdin where government oinc 
are located; and so on; tlw in 
has replied with West Ge™. 

fin German a geographicalrathe 

than a political concept), the ' west 
Zonal State, die Bonn state ana 

The same war oE. words hM i BJJJ 
on over Berlin. Is it Beilin ( Wesi t), 
West-Berlin or Wertberhn? Is^ 
East-Berlin, Eastberlin or Berlin 
capital of the GDR ? , 

Underlying these various toMM* 
tions is the belief J hat ‘ h /Li 0 ay 
whose language and. term hi ,, e0 . 
prevail wins the polmealand 
logical battle. Whether thuPJJ*, 
lar assumption is wholly cor . r , 0 f 
not, consideration of this ki d 
question is a relevant pait of 
study of languages. . , 

Even if no German State'S ^ 
power the German Reich once w 
(which most people would regai 
a good thing), there ar ? ddes 
grounds for learning Germa: 
the fact that it was tlie language 
Goethe. - 

The author is a lecturer in Gen*&„, 
at Sheffield Polyiethmc. 
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U nion view 

Who are 
the real 
employers? 

-Universities? Well, there are tire 
^indents of course, and the staff — 
>on know. LccLurers, professors, 
thin son of thing.” ** But what about 
Hie rest? The non-teaching stuff, 
ihc 65,000 men and women who do 
their bit in keeping universities 
open ? Shouldn't they he mentioned 
ts part of this ‘ great enterprise ' ? " 
'•(A yes, I’d forgotten rhem." 

Too often this is the theme heard 
by the clerical, manual and techni- 
cal staff. It is not enough to be 
given third-class incomes; their con- 
tribution is nor merely taken for 
panted, it is often completely for- 
gotten. Behind such cou versa lions, 
Mill ns a back-drop to their work, 
tro the sombre colours of university 
autonomy. 

This uuionnmy is under attack 
from all sides, nod criticisms about 
the relevance of n university educa- 
tion and the isolationism of most 
universities has been renewed with 
wine vigour as a result of the DES 
consultative document Hi alter Edu- 
cation into the 1990s. The trade 
uuions representing non-teaching 
stuff have no wish to deprive the 
institutions in which they work of 
the academic privileges they enjoy. 

However, our members daily have 
w face Lite unacceptable face of 
autonomy — or independence as the 
university authorities prefer in cull 
it The concept of autonomy is 
abused, and used as an excuse to 
depress the living standards of nnn- 
leadiing staffs, to stint on neces- 
sary expenditure on health and 
safety, to deprive mem lie rs of the 
right to appeal to a national body 
against gradings, to keep stuffing 
leuHs artificially low, and to render 
much of the negotiating machinery 
it local and national levels ineffec- 
tive. 

Probably the most difficult prob- 
lem faced by the trade union mem- 
bets is to identify where the power 

Clive Cookson on US science 

Is there 
anybody 
out there? 

Hie search for extra-terrestrial in- 
jeHigence, SETI to its friends, mude 
d* first appearance cm a Presiden- 
tial budget request this year. Ad- 
mittedly Congress refused to appro- 
priate the $2m that President 
jjfrter wanted to give NASA in 
1979 to start a national SETI pro- 
gramme. But the request itself 
marked the steadily growing re- 
spectability of SETI among Anierl- 
tan scientists and astronomers. 

Over tho past two decades, more 
uia more scientists have become 
fonvinced that life must have 
Marred on a very large number 
I ” Planets throughout the universe, 

| f n ,?. that It has evolved into “ in- 
; {alii gent life ” In a significant num- 
i ™of- cases. 

j. This, attitude has developed grad- 
i in step with ndvances in bin- 
chemistry and astronomy. No 
1 . I! breakthroughs have won 

i J ar8c numbers of believers, 

. i..T v. course no one. has yet conio 
i rj,? 1 .™ any direct evidence of life 

j- auisitlo earth. 

I lif- ny .? E tod ?y*s biochemists see 
< 88 a logical consequence of 

nown chemical principles operat- 
ihl on , 1 le atomic composition of 
the uni versel . The contrary view, 
sinii.J'- nccurence on earth is a 
chanr« C4 i niirac, . e comparable to the 
ofaitnl a , monk °y hitting the keys 
duciiS Pe .w r ler at enndom and pro- 
» tho complete works of 

X L a K. are ’ ,S fadl 'lB away, 
r afi ator Y experiments have 
f biotic 5 Pt oduced evidence for- “ pre- 
ntent nf C ^u m ^ t, y *he develop- 
from mt ,ho building blocks of life 

c bemiSu Ut Thp ° E i , ple inorganic 
of Stami!: um classic -experiment 
“t l£ n^ il,fl f !ind Harold Urey 
if of Chicago 2S 

lhe'^efSS , ta m JnV* 1 ** simu lated 
Ear ihV pifi Df hghtnmg on the 
f, u«d * M>5l y ntntospliere and pro- 
build L am r ll, ° (the 

ng block ?..0f .Plains), has 


for docision-mukinp lies. One senior 
trade union official was heard tn 
wail despairingly to n group uf 
personnel officers: “Will lire real 
university employers plcnsc stand 
up ? " Needless to say, nulimlv 
did.. 

The Secretary of Statu mid Minis- 
nr oF State deny uny real power 
in this arena j the UGC claims iliai 
it is forbidden by its “ vow of sec- 
recy " to admit to having any autho- 
rity : Lhu Vice-Chancellors' and Prin- 
cipals' Committee fall about, in dis- 
may if it is suggested that they 
hold sway and influence — “ Heaven 
forbid that we should impinge on 
university autonomy”, they cry. 

Tlie employers' side of tlie nego- 
tiating machinery nationally Hrc un- 
able very often to reach agree- 
ments which would be seen as 
undermining university indepen- 
dence. Yet iocu] branches are just 
ns unsuccessful. 

Still, wages and salaries cannot 
be too bad in universities, “ the 
crown of our educational system, 
which we cherish and esteem ’’ 
i Norman St John-Stevas’s words, 
not mine). Of dcricnl and related 
stuffs, 64 per cent earn less than 
£.1,120 a year and 90 per cent earn 
less than £3,657 a year. The 
manual and ancillary workers, muny 
nf whom take home less than tire 

S uvcrn mein’s own subsistence levels, 
nvc mounted a campaign for a 
minimum basic wace of £60 u 
week. Given the likely response 
from the Government, UGC, Vice- 
Chancellors, employers or whoever 
makes the decision, industrial 
action is a distinct likelihood in 
tlie New Year. 

Laboratory technicians are paid 
less in universities than in any 
other similar sector, and even the 
employers arc making noises which 
suggest sympathy, though no cash 
is yet evident. Throughout . the 
nou-tenching staffs, incomes policies 
cheerfully Hiid gratefully supported 
by university authorities have made 
pay worse. Could ail this be mi 
anomaly ? 

Perhaps the non-teaching stuff, 
the majority of all university em- 
ployees, are compensated by being 
able to have a large say In the way 
their working lives are run. After 
an 18-montii study, however, the 
Vice-Chancellors* nnd Principals’ 
Committee brought out a flimsy 
report, hid once again behind 
*' uiitnntimy ”, and said thar GRch 
university could do ns it pleased. 

been repealed many times in in- 
creasingly sophisticated ways. 

Recent experiments have led 
to prnie in-like structures ihni be- 
have in some ways like primitive 
living cells. Scientists can in no 
wav be said to have created life in 
the iah — for a start their “coils" 
have mulling resembling a genetic 
code. But they have at least shown 
how the laws of chemistry lend 
inevitably to life-like processes 
under certain conditions. 

Over the past decade, astronomers 
have been 'detecting un astonishing 
richness of simple but' biologically 
important organic molecules in 
space. They arc associated with 
interstellar dust clouds — tho raw 
materials from which stars and their 
nlnncu condense. Organic chemicals, 
including amino acids, have also 
been found in meteorites. 

These recent advances in bio- 
chemistry and the new science of 
astrnchemistry, together with the- 
oretical work on the formation of 
stars and planets, have increased 
scientists' estimates of the prevnl- 
ance of extra-terrestrial life. Several 
hold calculations of the likely num- 
ber of civilizations attempting inter- 
stellar communication in our galaxy 
have been made recently. 

Wc can, to a very limited extent, 
search for life (presumably primi- 
tive), in our own solar system by 

f ihysicaliy going out and looking for. 
r, as the 1976 Viking mission did 
on Mars (with inconclusive results). 
But, short of receiving a visit from 
alien space travellers, the only way 
we can prove the existence of life 
uiirside the solar system is by re- 
ceiving some sort of signal from 
a technologically advanced civillza- 
ilun elsewhere in the universe. 

And the only feasible way he can 
think of sending or receiving such a 
message is by radio (it is of course 
possible that the best _ means of 
interstellar communication is by 
some entirely different principle 
that we are too scientifically prinii- 
live lo conceive). SETI started in 
I960 when Frank Drake of Cornell 
University used a 26-metre radio 
telescope to •’listen" to two near- 
by stars. ..... , 

Since then a few individuul 
aslronoiiiei s have used radio tele- 
scopes in the United Slates and 
Canada . to scan,, nearby stars for 
tignal.s from extra-terrestrial civil- 
izations. -Soviet astronomers have 
. Iieon conducting a somewhat more 

systematic ..search. There have -wen 


ITrev did not, uf course, fail to 
lake the opportunity to recommend 
that if nay institution wrre stupid 
enough to enter into more lvorkcr 
participutiotl, they should steer clear 
of union machinery as the vehicle 
for elections. The document man- 
aged, in not infringing university 
independence, to put up as many 
arguments against industrial demo- 
cracy as it could. 

Nevertheless, a fine working en- 
vironment means a lot to people 
and in the beautiful surrounding of 
Study, surely all I s well ? In their 
March 1977 annual survey, the UGC 
stated that the best estimate they 
could make for the financing of 
works arising from the Fire Pre- 
cautions Act 1971 and the Health 
and Safety at Work Act 1974 was 
about £40m. Of this a mere £llm 
tu £l2m was estimated as urgent. 

Perhaps, though, worker power 
lies in individual, not collective 
action. The latest negotiating im- 
passe is the debate on individual 
grading appeals. It is apparent that 
the university employers and vice- 
chancellors are convinced that a 
clerical worker travelling io London 
to appeal against nn alleged inenr- 
rcct local grading will undermine— 
yes. you have guessed it— aiiinunmy, 
and bring an end to western civiliza- 
tion ns wo know it. ACAS mediation 
has failed to resolve the dispute, 
and notwithstanding an assurance 
from the chairman of the CVCP 
that the universities "would tint do 
a Grunwick " (sic), they hove re- 
fused io go to arbitration. 

The trade union side of the Cen- 
tral Council fur Non-tt-ncliiug Stuff 
lias had enough. Sponsored and 
other interested MPs are being in- 
vited to a briefing session which 
should lead to a full debate in the 
House on public accountability, in- 
dustrial relations, .salaries and 
wages, superannuation and, nf 
course, “ autonomy ”, With the vast 
bulk of university finance coming 
from public funds, perhaps Lhcrc 
should not be nine years between 
Parliamentary debates nn these 
"beacons " of progress. Perhaps 
more openness would show more 
anomalies up fur what ihcy arc. 

Rita Donaghy 

The author is chairperson of the 
Central Council for Nou-Teuching 
Staff in Universities. 

sonic false alarms— as for example 
when the Russians became very 
excited about regular bursts nf 
radio signals that Jatcr turned mu 
m be intelligence from an American 
.spy satellite — but no definite cun- 
tact. 

Tbo lack nf success has not dis- 
cmicagud SETI enthusiasts, who 
point out that the chances of receiv- 
ing communication from the few 
stars scannod (rather haphazardly) 
so fur would be tiny even if SETI 
i> ns prevalent as the optimists 
believe. . 

Although Congress refused to 
give NASA $2m to start upgrading 
the SETI capability of Amcrlcun 
radio telescopes in 1979, the 
Administration is expected to brave 
the scorn of cynics like Senator 
William Proxmiro and ask for the 
money again next year. It would 
be used to implement the first 
stage of a systematic long-term 
SETI plan, outlined in a NASA 
report a year ago. 

The plnn does not call for the 
United States to scud a deliberate 
radio message into spaco to signal 
man's presence to the universe 
(although the so-called “leakage” 
into space of routine television and 
radio communications on Earth 
would give information about our 
civilization to observers many light 
years away). Listening Is the best 
policy at. this stage. • 

There is, of course, a minority 
uf American scientists strongly 
opposed to SETI. Some believe un- 
conventional cosmological theories 
which imply that extra-terrestrial 
life is so rare that to search for it is 
a complete waste of resources. 
Others think the risks of contact 
with SETI are far greater than tho 

S Dtential benefits : the aliens mipht : 
arm us, intentionally or otherwise, 
or culture shock could devastate our 
uwn civilization. 

On tiie other hand the knowledge 
that another species— presumably 
endowed like ourselves with the 
selfish nature of competitive cvolu- 
tion — passed successfully through 
the dangers, of technological pro- 
gress could inspire us to deal mure 
effectively with our problems. 

These are obviously issues that 
social scientists and humanists 
should be thinking about. Few of 
them are doing so because few 
realize that many uf their scientific 
colleagues regard contact with extra- 
terrestrial intelligence as a real pos- 
bibilj-i.v .within .a few years: 


on’s 



Monday 


1 full asleep waiL-hlng a very bad 
movie to be disturbed by the most 
disquieting of nightmares; ihuc I 
•mi on route io the United States 
un behalf of the CNAA to investi- 
gate university provision in recrea- 
tion sLudies and lo discuss the 
devolomcnt of degree work in 
spurt n ml physical education. 

On waking, the realization that 
tire large ntnii sluing next to me 
dues not normally inhabit my draw- 
ing-room brings home to me tiiut 1 
was watching un in-flight movie and 
am already throe-quarters of the 
way across lire Allnntic : what had 
m: cured an illusion is reality. 

Haw did I come to be in this 
situation— 1. who had never of my 
own choice been involved in physi- 
cal exercise and who must he among 
the mast important of organized 
spurt ? Yet now I find myself with 
responsibility for the organization 
o) validation of degree courses in 
the rapidly expanding field of sjkii I 
mid recreation, nnd hopefully this 
trip will sensitize me to the buck- 
ground for many of these develop- 
ments. 


Tuesday 


A duy nf mecLing-t in Washington, 
u day uf orienting myself to new 
inliiuls new shorthand. In tire mum- 
|ng at AAHPER (American Alliance 
of Health, PUvsica] Education and 
Recreation), the executive director 
introduces me to Lhc different scale 
of the activity in the United States 
ivhen he talks of the existence uf 
several hundred undergraduates 
programmes in recreation across the 
country. Tn Britain the CNAA has 
received only on a submission for 
a separate BA degree programme 
in recreation ; its newly-formed 
Buttl'd lies yet to make nn approval -. 
i lie V sites committee agonizes over 
tire future of recreation manage- 
ment training. 

But I cannot help but wonder 
whether this prolific growth in tlie 
United Stines is a reflection of the 
entrepreneurial quality of American 
universities rather than the intrinsic 
academic merit of such courses. 
Indeed, the academic status of these 
programmes is the very point hi 
issue in their continuing search fur 
uccrodirarion. 


Wednesday 

I fly by air taxi to Pennsrare (lhu 
first of tire three great northern 
land-grant universities I am to 
visit), and as we circle over the 
campus one could be forgiven for 
arriving at the conclusion that one 
was entering a gigantic sports com- 
plex. 

The commitment to sport seems 
endemic. Indeed, £ am to learn 
that only recently students strongly 
supported the conti nuatioR of tlie 
requirement of compulsory credits 
in physical education in the first 
two years of their degree pro- 
grammes. 

At I'cnnstnte I am overwhelmed 
by the scale of activities and the 
wealth of facilities. In a tour of 
the campus, which really does 
require a car, l feel I see more 
squash courts, racquet ball courts, 
handball courts, etc, than I have 
seen in all the -English colleges and 
polytechnics 1 have visited pur . to- 
gether. These, along with nil the 
other superb facilities, serve the 
needs of the Health, Physical Educa- 
tion and Recreation Department, as 
well as tlie recreational (intra- 
mural) needs of the students, and 
represents a vast capital investment 
based essentially on the profits of 
American football. 

With a particularly successful 
football team at present, I am told 
ihat this year a clear profit of the 
order of S4J million Is anticipated. 


Thursday 

As I move 1 in to mv accommodation 
in the Union at the University nf 
Illinois aL Urbana-Champaigii, I am 
abounded : norjust by the opulence 
■ Of tire sufrmuuli3iB& but. mace-. par- 


ticularly by ihc student treatment 
of Hie building and facilities It 
re.l reels (in some ways quire 
frighteningly) a strength of conser- 
vatism among the student body and 
m respect for the representations of 
capita I km that would be umtily 
alien in Britain. 

This demise of 19G0s radicalism 
nnd lire development of “ respuusi- 
ntiiiy seems to betoken student 
altitudes generally, and I detect it 
us a motivating force among those 
I meet who are majoring hi oinks 
nnd recreation. 

The de tern lining factor in the 
design and promotion of such pro- 
grammes is essentially professional, 
and in discussing the concept of 
such undergraduate courses with 
tire, staff at Illinois I realize tire 
n.iMc difference in our respective 
pruci inceptions of tlie function of 
first degrees. 

'»* questions that hnve 
ii nu bled i he Recreation anti Sports 
Sr u tires Board of Council as it has 
sought to determine the academic 
focus and credibility of degrees in 
ill is subject seem irrelevant to mv 
Aiuci lean hosts. And as to whether 
Hint limning should be ar " e 

ipu .7 8 ra^ ,aCU : or postgraduate 
‘i" 1 “ i! ' an issue 

''7" Llle f,l . sr degree is s o closely 
^■yv 1 l P »he particular needs of 
Lcriuiii job specifications — in uut- 
ilooi- recrcuuon, park managenre.il. 
therapeutic recreation. * 

rhere^L Cl ° Se - lin £ a G e I feel 
t u acciedita- 

tiiMi bcujg ,n the hands of the ,nu- 
fj-ssiomil body, but I suspect mv 
unrealrfn r co ^ n ? l l e ? see thi» as an 

-si. 

rJ2£SL m & ^endemic worth has 

' .? l0 . m this expansion is 

problematical. . Hopeful I v the 
.esirn.nt of validation in’ Britain 
will force tho staff concerned in 
Hi in k more carefully enmo »f n„- 

uincepts behind this field oF~:.TV 
fw tho resultant cour. 
ses equip tfaefr students as effec- 
tively for the employment they will 
ultimately secure in recreation? 


Friday 


Moving io the University nf South 
Alabama ut Mobile, I am again 
made aware of tlie cultural divide 
H'.ilrii still marks the old Smith. I 
move, too, « a small ami very 
recently established university; «Tn 
auiidnre to the excesses of great 
state universities, nnd. more akin in 
schIu to a well-endowed college of 
enuciiiioii, with the anomalous addi- 
tions of u medical school and a 
school of engineering. 

Here recreation, with a faculty nf 
three, offers not only a bachelor's 
programme with three distinct 
routes but is nc lively promoting a 
muster's programme. 

It is in this context, which is 
arguably the norm as distinct from 
tire departments of 20 or 30 thai 
T have seen hitherto, that academic 
standards in this field must be Con- 
sidered and the professional con- 
cern for accreditation understood. 
Within the department Is also 


based the independent United 
States Sports Academy, a body de- 
voted to the pursuit of excellence 


in the study of sport. In a higher 
education envlro ament which is 
seemingly untroubled by the distinc- 
tion between the study of sport and 
tlnii of physical education, it is In- 
teresting io find ii body making the 
case for tho separate specialist 
study of vpnrr, with the I- -lifting 
nf scientific disciplines on. this field 
of activity. 

More fascinating, though, is tlie 
way in which In Amorica energy 
and enthusiasm (some might say 
ruthlessncss and exploitation) can 
still get un, undertaking of this 
'nature off the ground, secure its 
finance, and promote its activliv. 
In part I suspect the abllitv to do 
this reflecis tho relative affluence 
of America, but it also demonstrates 
the absence of comparable control- 
ling factors — In other words, it is 
the operation of rite free market 
economy in education. 

S. M. GasfceEl 

The author is assistant registrar for 
arts and Immunities- .iri the OVA A, 
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letters to the editor 

Editing D. H. Lawrence 


Quintock gave up chewing the curl 
at' liis Staedtler Stick and started to 
refill hits Ofrex Anglia. There win 
a certain satisfaction in pulling out 
long magazines from the 500U staple 
box ana then trying to riiuss the 
exacL lengiii which he needed to 
break off to fit the machine. A 
bit like childhood games with 
chocolate. Breaking off u piece 
just big enough to tit your mouth. 
Meanwhile, Geoff Tui'hut wax talk- 
ing earnestly about Buihoritariun- 
kni, the freedom of the individual, 
and civil rights. 

“ fin really not interested in the 
ideological aspects of the case ”, 
said Quintock wearily, pulling hard 
on the Ofrex spring with his index 
finger in order to accommodate the 
latest chunk of staples. “ Whether 
1 agree with your polities is neither 
here nor there. You’re at this uni- 
versity of your own free choice 
and that means that von obey the 
rules whatever significance their 
enforcement may or may not hove 
for the cultural hegemony of con- 
temporary capitalism.” (The staples 
clicked home, he let the spring snap 
against them and pressed the 
machine together again.) 41 The 
simple question is — and PI I ink it 
just once more — did you or did you 
not write ‘God is Black. She told 
me to ’ in Magic Marker across the 
Christian Union Poster.” 

Dear God, thought Quintock, Dear 
black f male 7 tvbitc / female / 
eunuch/ transvestite/ God. What un 
littaacR — nf 
9. HI on a Thursday morning. VV-i.s 


Sir.— Michael Black's article on the works are just now becoming public 
forthcoming edition of Lawrence property. Anyone witnessing the 
(” At Last, the real D. H. Law- imminent struggle bet ween the 
rcncc ” ( THES , November 17) is Penguin English Library Mid Mac- 
cxtraordiiiHi ly pin vocative. It millan’s New Wessex Edition can- 
would seem thut for as long as 60 not but be impressed by tne tact 
years the only texts of Lawrence’s 
major works available have been 
dismayingly “ corrupt.” “ Ii is 
essential ”, Mr Block tells us. “ that 

the corrupt old texts drop from — 

sight and not have to he used by mil anyone else to do so) until tne 
readers whn want something termination of their copyright was 
better.” staring them in the face. The fact 

Why, one inn y ask, did these that they made such a good job ot 
abominations not sink from sight It is directly attributable to Peii- 


that competition tends to make a 
publisher more attentive to the 
needs of the reading public. 

Macmillan did not produce a 
cheap, annotated edition (nor per- 


guin's formidable skills in the field. 
It is appropriate to finish with a 
quotation from Lawrence, in refer- 
ence to publishers: “I hate middle- 
men. and want to eliminate them as 
far as possible." Of course, Cuin- 


hefore 1980 ? Why, to take a par 
ticulnr case close to Cambridge, 
should the foremost Lawrence sclio- 
lur of our time. Lenvis, have been 
obliged to base bis criticism on 

••corrupt” texts? Not, one may u * pu «.. u .w. v , ...... o-, 

be sure, because lie. or Ins students, bridge University Press are very 
or the general reader, did not want different from the middlemen 
“something better". The booktrade Lawrence referred to in 1928 ; but if 
would not supply something better. Mr Black docs succeed in blocking 
And the reason that they did not free editorial access to Lawrence 
bestir themselves to da so for liis reputation will be very dingy 
50 years was the right of sole pox- in 2080 wheu the “ real ” Lawrence 
session which our laws of literary finally enters the public dotnuin. 
property allow. Copyright prutec- Yours, etc. 
tion tends to make u publisher JOHN SUTHERLAND, 

lazy nbout such things as revising Department of English, 
ioxis, since he knows thut lie is University College London, 
free from competition. 

Now, it would seem, we are to Sir, — The D. If. Lawrence industry 
have the '* real " Lawrence. So is well under way. The Cambridge 
much fs welcome. What is not wel- University Press promises us 5,000 
come is that a new copyright in the letters: nil the things painstakingly 
” real ” Lawrence will be claimed, crossed out between the author uud 
In other words, Cambridge will lock his publishers are to be restored, 
up Lawrence texts from rivals for so that yet more prolixity must lie 
another 50 years, as Serker and struggled with. I write this after a 

U cinema ii n did before them. (Tho weekend working with teachers in 


difference Is, of course. That Hdne- 
mann and Seeker took a risk as com- 
mercial publishers and patronized a 
struggling author during liis life- 
time ; CUP takes no risk with a 
“classic" author, half a century 
dead, and is a university press reg- 
istered ns a charity.) 

Mr Black seems to present him- 
self as a scholar furthering Law- 
rence studies, hut liis arguments are 
those of the publisher protecting his 

iiiuiMlnimu 


Essex oil one novel by this author. 
It is difficult enough alrcudy to 
extricate the best of Ills freshness 
from the daunting “message”. 

But another consideration arose 
in my mind. Why is it tlut with 
all the thousands of people reading 
Lawrence in education there is 
even less nf a reading public than 
ever ? Why lias the massive absorp- 
tion of Lawrence not created a 


it. redly worth it just for the £200 
a year hospitality allowance which 
was attached to the post of Deputy 
Dean? ("Deputy Dowg", as that 
blustering idiot Odgers called it.) 
Were those two cases of 1976 Aid a 
St Etui lion which he’d mnimged to 
purloin for his own use over Chris t- 
nias, and which were even now laid 
down among the childrens’ Welling- 
ton . hoots hi the cupboard under 
the stairs.' were they any sort of 
compensation for the hours that 
bo’d spend listening to moral' philo- 
sophy from this endless troupe of 
compulsive delinquents ? 

Somehow things had got out of 
balance. The game was no longer 
Worth the candle. Twenty-four 
bottles of Chateau Latour was the 
only appropriate compensation for 
tho aching tedium of listening to 
Crispin Pump* Reichian explana- 
tion of his inability to have sex 
without playing Led Zeppelin 
records- at a volume high enough 
to distract the pilots of passing 
747s. And a wine lake of Chateau 
Man ton Rothschild was needed to 
wash away die appalling memory of 
Noel Granthorpe invoking Heideg- 
ger in his 45-mtmite answer to three 
charges of having sniffed excre- 
ment up the money-back chute on 
the Durex machine. 

Turbitt was leaning forward and 
obviously about -to add to this end- 
less catalogue oE absurdly self-serv- 
ing justifications. Quintock got 
there first. • • * . • 

“ Listen, Turbitt. Don't lay your 
metaphysical sophistry on me.- This 
Isn’t the real world. This is a cul- 
tural : vacuum, you hear me ? Out 
there, ■ in the real concrete bricks- 
and,miortar tvcfld of policemen and 
courts and jails,- you'd be' nothing 
more than a petty delinquent and 
already - halfway to a detent ion 
centre. . They wouldn’t listen to 


_ potentiality for serious novels in 
ys : ■ Whau-fnr - t he 

of cno individual srlmJnrs i-cniioini tally, siirviv 


parasitic on literature ore cdKimg 
anything from £4,000 to £44^000, 
The average author, by contrast, 
earns (as was recently discussed in 
Parliament) maybe CIO a week. 
Perhaps with moderate success he 
may earn £2,000. Oil this Lawrence's 
letters are fascinating. Jn I inly, he 
tells us, you needed (in 1912) 185 
lire a mouth. This was 2.220 a 
year — £87.74. Tims, if nu author 
was pnid £100 udvuiicc on a novel, 
lie could live fur over n your. A 
guinea, fur u poem in /Veu 1 State*’ 
wan, paid the wages of a servant 
for the mmith (25 lire). A house 
cost 60 lire a month (£2.87): £300 
worth of royalties was security 
itself. 

Today, a reasonable advance on 
a novel is £700, which lusis perhaps 
two months. If n novel sells fairly 
well, say 1,500 in six months, it may 
yield us much: perhaps £1,000 in 
a year — one-fifth of a low university 
salary. What hope in this ? 

The Times Liter tun Supplement 
pays today £10 for n poem. It would 
take 15 poems published at that 
rate to service one’s car. A man 
today must publish at least four 
new books a jreur lo survive. And 
this is impossible — so there Is no 
way — apart from occasional extra- 
ordinary outstanding achievements 
of sales — -by which a painstaking 
serious author can make a living. 
We cannot have Lawrence's kind nf 
hopes of establishing oneself. 

Anyone writing ns painfully 
today, so lengthily, sn awkwardly, 
with st’ch strung opinions, as 
Lawrence, would lint get published 
anyway, and certainly nut reviewed. 
These reflections ninkc me Feel 
Ironic about the vast and secure in- 
vestment being nindc in the 
Lawrence business today. What a 
pity it can't he taxed to provide 
help fur new authors I And yet 
those in i|, like librarians, are i lie 
first in turn nasty over the quest inn 
of slate support. 

Yours, etc, 

DAVID IIOI. BROOK. 


I.iiligacre, llavvr hill Road, 

fi-fr- T t r n pteTnrtV — - — - 
uie? Caiiiln idge. 

As a youth and a young man I 

rapt inn to Mu line I 
fascinating tinkle, tin* pin- 


one 

cniunilssipncd to edit the major 

novels makes n botch of things? (It ... _ 

is evident that a high degree of fell in with the literary lifiT, cvcntu- Sir, —In I he 

latitude is to be nil owed these tin- ally becoming im author, us I Black’s fasci 

identified luminaries ; the editor of decided to be, much influenced by lecicd Cambridge i-ilition id H. II 
Sons and Lovers may nr may not, Lawrence's letters. Thirty-ndcl years Lawrence Is described as *' life first 
according to whet he thinks rit, Inter a terrible shadow falls ovor thorough-going critical L-diiimi of .) 
udd up to 100 printed imgcs to the that ambition ; 1 have chosen a classic modern iiuihiu ". Ail in it 

clnnHnril Paiictiixi oillin,., \ TV ■» c : .1 jt m. . ■ . ,.n._ ,i _ ■ 


your transcendental blathering. But 
I’ll give you a chance. You keep 
your dirty little mitts off other 


people's pasters till next term, don’t 
-say a .blind thing to me about 
Althusser or Simone da Beauvoir 
and there’ll be six bottles of good 
claret outside your door on the last 
day of term. Right?”. 

Turbitt turned, glanced at the 
door, and pulled his chair closer to 
the desk. 

•* Twelve ”, he said with undsual 
decisiveness, "or this will he in the 
hands of the AUT by lunchtime 
tomorrow". 



Study of psychology 


lectio n and allow the “ real ” Law- by serving the massive Luwrencc fur much nf llie past seven ve.n -i. 
ieiice to be published elsewhere ? industry. But this, in a way, makes Ynurs faithfully, 

Lawrence is not the only major it worse, because there can be no OLIVER STALLY BRASS, 

English novelist about to enter the paritv between the academic literary Editor, 

public domain Hardy died two man and the beggared aulhor. Ahingor Edition of K. M I- on tv i, 

years before Lawrence and his The academics who are essentially King’s College, Cambridge. 

ment with animals in the labora- u i .. i , . . 

tory, but that they are also to Hard Work Oil admissions 
follow this precept In their dealings Sir,— I read with interest your 

58! \jnSSL nA Sti,dems hl the article on the meeting nlkSf bv thi 
Health Set vice. Committee of Directors of Poly- 

technics to review the procedures 
for admission to Polytechnics 
(THUS, November 10) titl'd partic- 
ularly tile remarks quoted therein 
of Mr David Smith thnt a central 
admissions system would involve 
schools in a lot of extra work early 
In September. 

I wish Mr Smith could spend a 

M t finite at fllnfc tSnan — C ■ _ 


Sir, — Dr Alice Heim. In the “ Proper 
Study of Psychology " {THES, Nov- 
ember 24) has drawn attention to 
some of the harmful effects of the 
hehaviourisdc trend of British 
academic psychology in the last 80 
years : a mock-scientific prizing of 
the production of papers over the 

f >ro dilation of knowledge, and the 
nductlon of a callous attitude In . . . , 

psychologists towards their expert- Th© d©CISIOn-mak©rS 
mental subjects because of the _. _ _ „ 

alleged incompatibility of cesponsl- Sir,— Laurie Sapper refers in his 


HAROLD DAVIS, 
Psychology Unit, 

St John’s Hospital, 
Lincoln. 


iuitSKeu lncuiniudiuiuty or respoiifii- — ■ — -i-i— ‘“sn un » j _ — r I '•i*'-"— *• 

billty for the treatment of sentient article on the AUT (TJfES, Novem- ESLjiSSl* - al ,l l at . t, P* e of 1,1 a 
beings with scientific objectivity. ber 10) to “ decisions being taken SSSfrilVn ,f dm{s51 °! ls 1 «ff«e. lie 

This line af argument can profit- among a closed group” and to the E? ii.J - ,a T e a . I,M ] c sympathy 
ably he taken further by examining fact rhat “iiehheV ^-nFLlI the clerical and administrative 

the professional consequences of Professors nor staff who are working up to 12 

this attitude in psychology. A report 0 .. er mcmber s of staff know who hours a day and on Saturdays to 
appeared (THES, September 2) of makes the decisions ...” ensure that late applications get the 

the Case -of the postgraduate stu- 1 recently had to try to negotiate r ? pld handling he mentions while 
denia of clinical psychology who an out-of-court settlement with a urAn««-?K-ril P 0 ^*®**" 1 * at least, 
were failed for objecting to having university colleae Th<» preparing for the enrolment of con- 

to administer "negative reinforce- F nr /h7 r^Mp»! w ■ tiuuing students, 
ment-’ to patients. Despite findings ,? , . e , colle ®? were (at various . Tltere are no easy solutions to 
of numerous irregularities against tlm p s / 1310 college solicitor and the problems of polytechnic admis- 
staff members the students received reS' s ) w’®r, and a gn)up of unnamed slon s and it may well be that a 
no satisfaction from the uni varsity, college officers whom 1 was never central system is not the rielit 
In a more recent case, the British permitted to meet. Various sets of answer. It should, however be borne 
Psychological Society has refused JJjSrtJJ*"* P C0 P<» a )s which were mind by those who are reviewing 
to accent gs within its competence BrO&tly to the coUenes advantage, the situation that the present svsiem 
a complaint against a psychologist and would Imve save Jit a great deal only operates aV efEVtlv ‘ - 

of attempted disruption of the ° „ m 9 n -9 y * wero rejected , without does because clerical and ai 


'thk times hk;ih:r i-ihtation supplement 1.12.78 


Cosls in the 
Rendel case 

Sir,— When we wrote to^.^ 
re « ar, l 1,1 die costs awarded u»v. • 
Dr M. Rendel we were awaref*, i 
points referred to by E W f,,i' 
IT IMS. November 17). ' I. 

Our concern at that time L* 
il if. now. Ilmr the awarding oi M .h 1 
against Dr Rendel was unrtuM. 
■ihle. Rightly or wrongly 
believed herself to bo the tkbi 
»r tliscii mi nation. Dr Rendel hut 
have been mistaken : wo did m 
then, nor du we now, question fc 
findings of the tribunal. Theawri 
lug of costs wo greatly regia 
because we feel it may well di, 
cmirugc citizens from briaginj 
genuine cases. 

As Mr Earle know*, we hue 
written to the Committee of Kam^ 
ment of the Institute of Educada 
saying that, while we undenund 
something of the real difficulty 
which have faced the institute uhh 
regard in this case, we deplore t he 
awarding of costs against Dr Rendel 
We have expressed our hope dm 
the institute will not exert iisrigi* 
to impose costs upon her. This w 
have asked because we think that 
such » gesture would help to tel 
tile breaches which there must nut 
he in the institute. Further, ul 
most i m port ant, such a gesture 
would lie interpreted as evident* 
i hat l he institute is determined u 
help in reduce sex discriouDiiHn. 

Yours I aiiliTiilly, 

M A KG A K KT STAC E Y, professor / 
sol- mingy ; 

PETER T. LEONARD, prnfeaor A 
applied social studies; 

JOHN A. REX. professor of socio 
lugs’. University of Warwick. 

1 1 1 LA R Y ROSE, professor of appliel 
sm ial xnnlies ; 

sit Elf. A AI.LEN, pmltoswji 
toriidogy, Univeisity of Qraulori 

RONALD J. EUANKKNBERC. pr* 
fi-s-.in- uf sociolygv and social aiipwo 
pulngy, University nf Kt-cle. 
MARCO l a J1 l-EERYS, profoisor of 
sni idiogv, iivdfni'd College- 


Engineering courses 

Sir, V report on the 

ion 
the 


In tills 


— ... At the dedsioSs whicli marco^Tr 'sa^ * a ^hoio of SeVcmber ' ^ to 

Same time, the BPS seeks to delay Jjjf. “ tens of thousands oi *“? er J h ® consequent strain and 
by procedural means the essential £P uud * ? ' exhaustion. 1 J ‘ a,, “ 

prelim inary to the establishment of Youi*s faithfully ¥?l irs faithfully. 

- - • ..JANET BUDDf 

School Registrar. . i ' 

1 9SJsr l bub * 

Polytechnic of Contra! London. 


professional safeguards, namely G. ’M. WATKINS, 
registration. These two cases spg- The Garth; 1 > 1 
gest that not only are psychologists. 17 West Cliff, . 
to be value-free wheu they expert- Pehnard, Gower, ' 

,. i-i- -i-i ■ r.lnil ■ ^ imi-,;, -ii ■ i 


J ••■... i j . . 


i' I '■» . Ii V| 


Sir, report on me 

ilchuti* at the Institution of Mad® 
c.il Engineers on lit® 
the new f.m.-yenr 
viigiiieei ing courses is 
a fair account nf the P rtLe 2r 
on that occasion, but it d 0 « 
misrepresent W jjg 0 N o^nb« 
iiiipnrtani aspect (T//US, 

l/ { am reported as pcce! ^J* JJ 
some of tho »«w c0UlS “„. u | ta . 
designed without p«Pjr ' 
tion with industry J 
rhis nor do I hold mis 
Indeed rhe contrary. Jn «« 
tinit in «u 

fur the design of the , tfe] | 
were in my 

qualified to undertake those 
In all, cases th« ’ a 

academics who had 
substantial pan of me ^ oetr j 

life to the education of 

and for that reason aioue ^ 
not accept tliat the e a( j M uart 

hud been designed wifbwj ^ n 

coiisideruimn havingh 
the relevant circumstanc”. 

In all cases, lo 
knowledge, those t' e !^. er cono 1 ^ 
been designed aftet Plainly £ 
lion with mduspy .J Pij 
Brunei Special. Ljwm sp osbW 
gramme for.wiiicli 1 “ .j, e fact 
owes its existence to 
10 major indusirial wg ftffi ^ 
have worked ndn 0 LppoitiOJ ** 
actively involved m su|1 ^ 
programme. 

Yours sincerely, 

RAY WILD, 

Director. . ^etiaj 
Brunei Special tn« 
gr amme. ^ 

Letters for 

7 hen should he aj f ° 0 tltf.gj 
•m Tuesday manuM" thi risj“ 
nnd the editor re*r it; 
cut ur amend them a* 
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The quiet revolution 


A quiet revolution has been creep 
jug up un higher education for more 
lhan a goncruiinn. It siurtud in 
primary schools soon after the war 
and reached a crescendo iliere with 
the publication nf the Plnwdcn 
report in 1967. It stHited in second- 
ary schools in the middle 1950s 
when the first comprehensive 
schools were established, reached 
a rather different— mid more 

divisive — crescendo in 19G6, and Is 
now almost complete. It is starting 
in higher edu.cn tiun now in the lm L - 
1 WOs and will reach a crescendo 
pro haul. v m rite early 1990s 

This revolution, in brief, i K the 
Diutdlu of struct lira I and eurrlculor 
reforms that flow from the aticinpt 
in provide education for all ih.. 
people rather than just for a selec- 
ted number of the academically 

" ij.i , well'inolivaiLif (and 
middle-class ?). 

Some will argue that higher edu- 
rntion has already experienced its 
own .revolution with the great e\- 
pansinn of the period J956-197G. 
and will point to the apparent 
slackening of student demand tutfiuy 
as evidence that thnt revolution, ton. 
has passed its peak. Bur that annly! 

B,mrtst . certainly wrong. The 
Robbins revolution of the 19G0s wan 

the *1940, £ t? BulIc , r rcvo,, nh»n of 
ihe 1940s. Tt was the expansion of 

iSiri®!* ,!S ll 9 tjl education after 
1944 that ed inexorahly to the in- 

nlnr« d - d ? ma , nd for ‘ university 
Place* in the late 1950s and early 

Df *'. bDl ] r H Ren era tie,, 
S5“J5.Jr ,efl " ired tn these 
St L^ il Pressures to build up 
* ev0 i of, education before 
they are released by reforms at ihu 

level above, irmiicullv Ji Lho very 


Period in which universities nnd 
wer0 ‘Kpondiiig, rather be- 

n ' i. l u ,c But,er revolution, a 
iilw ihullcuge whs arising in the 
fi»rj n of progressive primary schools 

S**HSfr-, kSS-JK 

', ve c “n bt; sl,re tl,nt this new 
blni, 8e I 1VI . rL,<Iuli ; ,J changes from 
ngliei- education which will make 
ilie changes of the Robhi,, s era 
seem very smull. The umbilical 
cord that linked ilic academically 
oriented secondary school with the 
university or college has been cut 

sLmndllS 1 * * u nSl i ,e rcor RHi , i/iiiion. 
becnnduiy schools today Imvc dif- 
ferent . HUd wider goals than 
packaging their more uhle pupils 
fm higher education. Their milieu 
no longer marries with the milieu 
of most of higher ediicuiion. 

T ic unplicmions for future ot«- 
dciil demand ore profumid. Ally- 
oiif who spends even a morning in 
a. large comprehensive school, par- 

diff i r Inr J 11 r ! e V ilies > ca » feel the 
f!V Havhig grasped this 
’■ ,hl - s - lifting of priori- 
5, 1 intuitive level, it becomes 
micli easier lo understand the 
apparently bewildering plu.no- 
mennii of dwindling student demand 
t a tune whoa the age cohorts are 
still increasing. 

Jft57 t , CIn "o 1,,n e. or much 

doubt that demand for hiulior cducn- 
non is lather less than buoyant 
T 5 0 IH'bHc sector is fnclng 
difficulty lu recruiting a 
sufficient number uf uhle and moti- 
vated students.. The universities 
.seem to be in better slmp*- 
nl though haw much thoir real posi- 

''JJIj” masked bv i he still eiowhtn 
number of-oversens-studenre -/s-nin-S" 


10 judge. When ilic DES decided 
SfSlSy V»t back the target r.f 
560,000 by a year and to revise 
ns forecasts uf future student 
demand, it was simply ucknowletlg- 
mg Facts, nut making new policy. 

Thu evidence seems plain enough. 
Only about 12 to 14 per cent of 
any particular age group is attrac- 
ted lo higher education in its 
present form— and that proportion 
has shown u tendency t 0 fall j n 
recent years, no doubt the first 
effect, of the cumprelieusivc revolu- 
tion ni schools. Add in this the 
precipitate decline in the size of 
the age group after 1984, when the 
influence uf the comprehensive 
revolution will be even keener, nnd 
the oui look for si u deni deniuml 
looks very bleak indeed. 

. Unless, ot course, higher educa- 
non nun luges In change in ways 
that appeal to the forgotten 86 per 
cent of the pupiilation. At present 
l he vast majority nf people feels 
mat higher education is' quite 
irrelevant in their lives. As litis 
noun urguud, ihai majority is likely 
to become even vaster unless 
higher cdticutinn changes. 

That Is whai Model E is really 
annul. It should nut be a enlluc- 
1 inn of Lobhled-tfigcrhcr stratagems 
in shore up deimtnd through peri- 
pheral reforms while loavmg uni. 
verstiies nnd colleges quite un- 

touched in their essence. Instead it 
should he higher education's 

response in rhe revolution that has 

already been inking place in 

schools, the expression in struc- 
tural and curricular reforms of the 
determination m provide educa- 
tional opportunities for ml u Its nr 
loast as broad audits relevant ns 

LteAtt. - ■ - 


n issue for 
the next 
20 years 


1 hay,, fi equeill ly !ip|.,.- t ,I..,l it,,- n 
1 >'?*--v:s , it and responsive hi- i„- r 
ctlne.ii inn Liirnculiiin. N'm u,",li- 

u hk l f?:. ,3 r c, ir-I 'liemsclvcs 
111 /V imrliculdr curmr „f il. u 

th-nlfliif ,l, " ,,, liK n nt -tide the 

higher oducatim, £ 

If"?. m ’ ,k ‘* h « loa-M smile „f 
4,1 ,,L '' concerns seem irivial 
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Jafiies Porter 


Good and careful husbandry 

Tkn ............. " 


The collective, and no doubt inslinc- 
live, decision of muiiy uiiivursities 
to maintain their finunciiil reserves 
at the historically high levels nf 
recent years Is undcrsimiduhlo 
enough. After tile cuts uiul squeezes 
they luive had to eiuluro since the 
winter of 1973-74, who can blame 

mem if they now adopt a cimliaus 

and conservative finnncln] policy ? 

After all, the preenrious equill- 
?S , ‘» ejiRhtecrod h.v Mr Callaghan 
and Mr tfouley since 1976 can hardly 
inspire much confidence lIihz the 
1**™ evcr-Incr easing resources 

rer higher education which was 
lyptcal of the 1960s nnd enrlv 1970s 
is likek to be reestablished. The 
just ma,V laVC ^ CCn stop|,ctl b ul only 

R0Dc5 and careful hus- 
, stl11 secms tho best one in 
mancial matters. In this way they 
8J1U boner prepared for 

?hat JSS..* 1- ?* w , ave 0f Busterity 
'Sl.Ui 1 *- 1 rhan ,h ®y were In 

me autumn of 1973. 

■ . this, policy, sensible though 

ft.'W , |S 5! u ‘ re ly mistaken. 
! V£>Ua W x* 1 %, G,a,us Committee 
to “SL d f? r y Jlke the universities 
m cut Hi el p present reserves in 


half, from llie present total of lip 
to £70m lo ithoiit £30ni. Otherwise, 
llie cnintiiittce fears, Cuvcrnnicin 
will be tempted to argue thut if 
universities are not prepared to 
spend tho money they have alrcudy 
been given, then they liave no need 
nf more. 

The large unspent balances re- 
tained by universities may also pro- 
voke a more purposeful interven- 
tion by the Comptroller und Audi- 
tor General und the Public Accounts 
Committee — an eventuality rimt has 
been feared but never niuicriuilzcd 
since 1966. 

The universities may argue that 
£70in i$ less than two mouths' cash 
flow, and that such a margin of 
safety would not be regarded as 
exccsslvo by a private enterprise. 
Rut the analogy is false. Universi- 
ties we no longer private enter- 
prises : they are part of tho 

machinery of the State (protected 
by appropriate and entirely genuine 
guarantees of ucndemic autonomy). 
For this reason the analogy Is also 
dangerous. If the argument Is 
pressed too far, tho Government's 
reply may be that the Treasury 
should provide the cushion of safety 
at present provided by reserves held 


by individual universities. This 
would be a must dangerous erosion 
uf < their traditional independence 

which the universities should di, 
nothing to precipitate. 

So tne safest policy is also ruirn- 
(lexically t lie must risky. If the 
universities wish to protect their 
trad iii anal autonomy, they must dn 
nothing that is likely in provoke 
nio intervention of Government. 
Tins means thut they must reduce 
iheir balances which are regarded 
ns ton high by both the UGC ami 
the DES. Admittedly bv doing so 
they would be taking- a risk. If a 
deluge of 1974 proportions again 
engulfs them, they would be verv 
vulnerable if they had run dowii 
their reserves. But in such a dire 
situation reserves of even E70m 
would be only a feeble protection. 

There is also a more positive side. 
The injection of between £30in and 
E40m Into tho university system 
would be a most significant stimulus 
to new development — and a power- 
ful protection for more traditional 
activities., It would also be a much 
needed vote of confidence in the 
future at a time of great and grow- 
ing debate about tne role of the 
universities in the 1980s and 1990s. 


Funding of overseas students 

If thftn* ..... ... 


WHS one Point of complete 
at the recent conference! 

^sponsored by The TUBS on siu- 
FiwSi lnance * I 1 was. that the present 
untung arrangements tor overseas 

students need rethinking. A series 

M V 2 t, » t J circ !?l a r a hav , e P r0 ‘ . s «ch a system defies logic and 
riSa JS?. 8,ed we J? of becomes morally indefensible when 

k 11 anomalies. The result «*■ -i- — s— i- — 

section of the student 
dinan!.!! 0 ^ ,nost vulnerable to long- 
baffled bureaucracy is often left 
most ^appointed, with a 

Britain to iIE r £ bl im £ r ®” ion r,( 
countries. ' ak back 10 l " eir various 


for rhe same person la be con- 
sidered a home student for the pur- 
pose of tuition fee payments but an 
overseas student for the allocation 
(or lack of it) of grants and the 
payment of hostel charges. 

Such a sys 

becomes mnri „ _ 

it is applied retrospectively, as it 
has been, 10 disqualify large num- 
bers of current students who had 
been led to believe they would re- 
ceive grants for the dura tiun of their 
studies. 

Grant regulations should be cap- 
able of clurifying the position of 


The forthcoming Crecn Paper on 
overseas students provides an oppor- 
tunity to clear up some of the con- 
fusion and bod feeling -which 1 ms 
arisen in the past year, when the 
Issues of differential fees and lodg- 
ings charges have been among the 
most contentious in student circles. 
Tt would he unrealistic to expect an 
end tu all distinctions between home 
and overseas students, but at least it 
is to be hoped that any new arrange- 
ments ease the present divisions, 
rather than exacerbating them. • 
The package is awaited with some 
trepidation by overseas students. 


ii . p e ,-t, n „ . able of clurifying the position of 4 

I!, of , h . Ps . the n,0 « glaring example *'««nding students to the benefit of *[ epl . - , 

Uz -ne. obstacles f nc j llg potential a but this can only be the ibeir muon and the agencies respon- 

tJjh?J? eas students is the cas ^ ,l,e y af e comprehensible and sibte for their welfare. One can only 

issued hv.k,\ d ure i^Prefed in' u liberal and hope that Mrs Williams' anno unce- 

l ..-■]( nF t.l... , UCU O.V tne DoiMI-l. Jluni.mA I, U„ ..... . u :i, I.. C - 


JW ~ JLIIUI 

^y'kwidaiice ifts.io.i »T ure intc . ... .. 

'Of .Education »wX l c C - humane manher. It should be pos- 

ft .°, .basic o “.?/l.. Bnil , S « 0 nce on sihle. for example, to treat those 
Residence who have stilled ill Britain :is home 
f I»ssible students, as they plainly are. 




IS 


ment will be of fewer restrictions, 
not mure. An overhaul' nf the resid- 
ence regulations would be u good 
starling point. 


In Sri Lnnku the north-easi until snoit 
was rat Jilt late this yenr. Tlic 
cliinds built up during the djy nnd 
light intermittent rain fell towards 
evenmg Tile threatening sinrnis 
Lame only after ive had left 
Columhu. k was possible to sense 
u similar sense nf pressure, nf 
uneasy forehruliug, behind the 
pnlite and deep generosity of Sii 
Lankiins unvurds an iiueriiiiiiuiiiiL 
workshop. 

The problems faced by devoinping 
countries arc so different from our 
own that it is difficult to establish 
a meaningful dialogue. Sharing the 
same Iungimfic obscures the pro. 
found differences in meaning given 
lo_ llie same words. Coniiiiiipiiv, 
different significance. 

One illiisiriulnn is the way in 
which Sri l.mika views the IJnescu 
‘•Year of the Child” in 1979. A 
poster in the famous education and 
community centre of Sarvodaytt, ont- 
ddc Ctflombo, made the iioint lu a 
telling wuy, 

1979 

Our duty is to seq thnt every child 
is 

1. Immunized 

2. Trained to drink only boiled 
and cooled watur 

3. Provided with n cun of •' Kola- 
k undn dally 

A ‘ {JjJjJJ* 11 wirfl u Pre-school 

S. Trained tu wash hands with 
soap and ivatcr before meals 
and after toilet 

6 ' !!™ VMuil with a kiKhen Ror- 

These n« the fncis of life, the 
priorities for siij-vIvhJ. They mn 
aspirations in most develojriiig coon- 
flies which, like un Tver sal primary 
education, will remain unrealized in 
this century. The uneven struggle 
Is heroically fought by teachers and 
community workers. Many people 
find philosophies and survival 
strategies that enable them to 
accommodate what they porceive as 
me Inevitable persistence of abso- 
lute poverty. 

In the 3fi countries of the Com- 
mon wen Jr] i, 34 are developing 
countries existing somewhere 
along the law economic scale. 
They represent 900m people, nearly 
a quarter of the world’s population, 
joined by language and the Incre- 
dible colonizing zeal of this small 
island. The British Empire has 
passed away, but the Commonwealth 
has failed to establish a real grip 
upon i he public imagination lit 
Britain. 

Less than D.4 per cent of nur 
B-ti.p. goes on eld to developing 
countries. The Netherlands gives 
rhreerinios as much and the United 
Nations regards 1 per cent as a mini- 
mum contribution. There is evi- 
dence from a' recent major report 
that attitudes are hardening and 
ihat we are becoming more hostile 
to " strangers ” (including New 
Commonweal! h residents) and more 
insular und deeply concerned with 
our own welfare. 


Ihc enminub^ concern niib m„. 

> ss .ten,r 

J i.l , : 1 liu M | !.p , c , i ,, I aroused bv hiuj- 
| minus that ut leust , ’ 

nr»iil^m l i I SliS 10 S0L ' idl al,d ‘-■•.on-.iiiic 

R,e old C,, ? 0Ur - ases lhom tii piny 
me eild academic game All iL-Jn 

H n'ltin ! a l iims mfortiL e n 
h n.itiuna] context. Set again s: ih» 

time ihcv l ^n iUJlHf pr<,bJt,n,s »'f •*"!’ 
time they seem even more dim.irb- 

Ih.. ™ • 1 ds nru ropreaemwi |, v 

Ik- envu-unment, water, dull , g 
I oo i housing, health survii^s , 
niuiiicHlinu und die cultural 11.1,1 
spii juml tfiivlnniincnt. The mi^s i S 

l.lL'ensntKly ppun the 

.. whole rnmtiiunuy, .uluhs 
‘ ,w * | -‘| |, l«lreii 1 because all ji> 
iL-riied with basic needs. “ 

Hilt w^ c h l lL ClluCd V' t,l, *• »*>vf..n« 

‘>yyclnnS l H 1 comul^” r S 

piofesrimuJl need u, SSTTScllSJ 

SrV™,S!!3.rJL-u’u^ 

>e g>i]iied from removing them frum 
Hie Presence of ch i hire n~e 
“ * il1,e - Similarly, the cmiceni 

ICEV !?- IC lle 1‘ ,S 1,1 «i«Cnttoti a | Ml'j. 

rm i.i d.i?? r L 'J' *1° (,f ‘ er ,ll »« wnrfc- 
scuings h lnorc sr 'I >l,jM 'cmed 


people^v. 
X'ev fur • 


Obylmisly, ,he demand < nf 

wfv,^ .1 ur Slumu Leone. 

What s-lmuJftx be similur is the re- 

basi< * nut 

lu B.J it^dti, * thop/iu^ds which 
cu rieiii JvlqRiaKUnfibs^ - ,L<I 

pncia ti^nf. ,. T _ 

and 

ml'uifim: 

citizens may rolnSife . w 
aftpiniijoiiij of cducatitinisis. 
m.iy he quite difforem, 

l'erhmw ninny more 
should have access to rcsmirces f 0 r 
slinrtur but more frequent pm', ids. 
Jhr. whole concern of organized 
linear courses of three or four vewra 
may not he suitable for the majority 

“j Pf“P le . aljle <p make use of the 
educational service. How relevant 

lho IS t i mil ‘ Ses 1 '<? ll'MSd 

tho geneial popuJaiion 7 

Must the " steady state” slum. 

“more ^.,n 

inore nt the same"? i s | C !105 . 

sible for people inside oduciuitm t5 

the Facade, shake the ritual of 
established practice mid cause us to 
.how"u.d2 

mental purposes ? 

I have appreciated the privilege 
»*y own words each 
Tfll \ S ‘ \ is difficult 
to do more than take a fairly bruad 
? ivlI ’ K , nl niony of the issues that 
have been the subject of much nioro 
piofouiid reflection by manv 
readers of this paper. However, ft 
1 am to choose an Issue that will 
dominate the educational scene in 
the next 20 years, it Ir tho imaceept- 

eble gap between the rich and the 

poor countries of the world, r 

mcVH'i. 1 ? thIs f , iQal co ^ | nin, sug- 
Etjhfl «kemion to that Issue 
should be of prime concern for all 
educational stages. It will be 
necessary to see, to understand and 
to act. 

In this interdependent world our 
standard of education and the satis- 

FflctKMi of our most basic needs rests 
heavily upon the contribution of 
developing countries in the pa« 
and jn the dangerous prose nt. 

A pamphlet on village develop- 
ment ut Sri Latika quotes Leo Tnl- 
srny in order to make ihe point 
more forcibly than I could possibly 
attempt. 

f sit 
on a 

man’s bach 

choking him f 

and making 
him carry 

me and yet assure myself and . 
others that I am sorry for him 
and wish 10 lighten bis Load by 
all possible means— except by 
gelling off his back. 

If educators fail to. confront the 
complex problems that are involved, 
there are others ready to offer solu- 
tions that are terrifying Jn iheir 
sintyliciiy. 


\ 


y a 



liy Robin McKie 
Science Correspondent 

A stinging attack ha-; lioen nunlc 
by Lord Todd, prcsidum ni the 
Royal Society, oil the Co von nnc ill's 
bids to impose political sL.uidur.ls 
in education policy and oil various 
ideological attempts iu influence i lie 
direction of scientific research. 

Although lie mentioned nu party 
or Cabinet iiiiniMvrs, Lord Todd, 
spunking lo tile unniversdry meet 
log of the society last night, inn if o 
it clem time lie wtis strongly 
opposed to pre son l l.iibour policy 
an cotnnrche naive education. 

■ '• Beginning with a laudable in- 
tcruinn of ensuring that evety cliilil 
ohonlri have an ciiiml npporuiniiv, 
some nf, an r political musters now 
seem bent on impn-iing uiiiformiiy 
and pushing egiilihiriuiiism in ilio. 
pnliiL of ignoring differences in 
ability, mid imposing any Ideus of 
selection or segregation oil merit 
grounds'', he said. 

‘'In practice, this means that edn 
cation is to be organized and mu 
In accord wirli one pnlmcal 
ideology. Whether one agrees with 
that political ideology or nor, it h 
surely wrong lo inuku it the driving 
force behind un educational vys- 
tern." 

He udded that the Royal Society's 
education committee lied sec-up ii 
working party on the pfublems 
facing talented childri'TO and the 
roup would also be .con sidel ing the 


litysLems fur 
the 

folds well 


nttemprs to is irrelevant. 


are nutters which migiii to lie taken 
seriously, the mure so ns they have i 
mu only been raised by members uf 
the lay public but have even funnel 
support among scientists”. 

At present, the main fucus ol' this 
rut nek urns to be found in nuilecillar 
biology especially in relurimi to the 
problems associated with recunilm- 
nnt 1>NA, genetic engineering, the 
aging process and the genetic cniu- 
nniiciiL uf differences in human 
beings. 

In questioning gene lie engineer- 
ing we were concerned not with 
safety hut with ideology, lie 
believed. Applied to liLiinuiibeiiigH 
i< could niter the shape of things 
hi a way which might not fit with 
preconceived Ideas of the future. 

Objec t ion s to rusca rclr - oii»' the 
aging process were lignin ideo- 
logical ; if it wuic to he successful 
in grcntly oxieuding die life-span 
it wus populurly believed dim this 
would gravely upset the nge-str tic- 
lure uf the population and whii il 
the whole nature of society. 

And srudies nn l ho Iniporiauce of 
genetic differences in hiiiunn beings 
were frowned upon because they 
could possibly yield results which 
would conflict with political dngniu. 

“ft is attempts such us these in 
control science un Ideological 
grounds that are most dangerous mid 
they must be resisted at nil costs. 
ltleologic.il com.ro I is n complete 
negation of all that science grand* 
fur since iL rests on the assumption 
thiiL we know whal the future will 
or should be or thut we wish the 
future to be the snniu as the pre- 
sent ; whether this is for socio- 
political or quasi-religious reasons 


rui wu. 

Ominously, voices have been 
raised claiming that limits should 
be set to scientific inquiry — that 
there are questions which should 
not he asked and research which 
should not be undertaken, These 


ivnign ■ggnmfr m r i ' MVi w 
jHirsiied must be determined l»v eco- 
nomic considerations but i am 
wholly opposed to nny attempts to 
regulate of control the -direct inn of 
.scientific inquiry uml I believe tliat 
in saying so 1 also sneak for the 
Knyul Society”, he added. 


CNAA plans DES agrees on 
‘project team’ Green Paper 


by Patricia Sanlinelli 


Tho long-awaited Green Paper on 


Proposals by the Council Eor °vc i seus Mindcnis is likely to be 

* - OUL tiled liv Mrs Will in.tif- r,i. 


National Academic Awards for 
setting up a project team to 


investigate innovations in uni verst- final document may not be oub- 
tios and ■ only technics uro being lished until the Mnw vm.- „ 
considered by various higher cduca- „o u an iir I il? , * but a 

pacicaga ot proposals litis now bran 


tion bodies. ' 

Among the organ izal Ions In- 
volved in unofficial discussion are 


package of proposals has now been 
agreed. 

Discussions on llie measures have 


nuilined hy Mrs Williams, Education 
Secretary, later this month. The 



Princess Alexandra, patron of the Central School oT Speech and Drama, 
talks to rirninii students after opening the school’s new production studio 
at the Embassy Theatre, Swiss Collage. London. 


Manchester Poly criticized 
after quinquennial inspection 


by Owen Surridgc 

Guvcr mirs nf Manchester Polytech- 
nic have had u sharp rebuke f rum 
the CNAA after a quinquennial 
inspection earlier this mouth. 

The visiting team complained 
that the governors were taking pin 
Hi lie interest in the affairs of the 
polytechnic. They also criticized 
rliu college administration fin- poor 
internal communication ul faculty 
level. 

"tcStu in Mir ffgjkte 

nic produce a properly thou gin nut 
development plan within the next 
iwu years. Suff fear that this iu- 
quirameiii, coming at a time when 
tiiniHLial stringency may hecuniu 
permanent, must cause u drastic re- 
vision of long-standing ambitions to 
expand their .student roll to 1H.U00. 

^ ,u ^buu'e stands at 
I^,.i00 j litre are just over LACK) 
tone lung stuff. 

.The visir whs the CNAA’s first 
since piililicntlmi of its siriciurcs un 
Tcessida Pnly technic. 

The visit to Manchester saw tlta 
latest development of the CNAA’s 


Polytechnic recruitment holds 


uuuiLiLiai uouuMiHi are nuvu 

, the Commit tee of Vice-Chance] l urs been taking place within the Depart- 
and Principals, the Committee of ment of Educatinn and Science for 
Directors of Polytechnics, the several months, and the government 
Univei sity Grants Committee, the has promised further consultations 
■ Department of Education and before any new arrangements ara 
Science and the Scottish Education introduced. Among IK option 

.“ ni L- , ? e S ?. c i cly - for "hich have been considered are fur- 
Education, the,- rises hi tuition Fees, a new £1 
The main role of the project tem of quotas and the esi-ablislmuMit 
which would operate on of a commission to advise on over-' 
t * IB Nuffield Group seas student' affairs 
irt the our ly 1070s. would be to visit Meanwhile .i irf , P 
-universities and- polytechnics col. ceried' Sh tiw Sfai fp*#-. C i*"‘ 
lectins ' information on innovative students ore ISfkHf 1 1 JSi c fe n 
projects m. various sectors mid l “ If 3"*!?* ? P Jea for 



projects in. vadous sectors mid ^ revie w of pJe * for 

.■■ESSS'- ‘ n,eretiel :v *™ rd, “^ '&» 

Groups report, Making National UnToii of Students attd the 
■ 1 ' , T1 .* Is .Mcottimehdid United Kingdom Council fo? Over- 

^ ro, iP«. achieyempntS . seas Student Affairs met this week 
shotiW not i ms dissipated and that anil decided on a joint' an nraaeii to 

; .•sssstwr' w i °‘»' 

j-°°° ! 

tonh* * S tbm: -tho projoit. grants have beeti refiised financial 

V : ; ,J SPA\ Whds^uid Xninn*\h . have beeii ^forced “ 

! Sought hom. the Go v o ri j m e nt % Th o ™ 1 IVK s W cs i a » J NUS 

con is'estlntated at £100.000 a year caseJ ‘ ,ly fl8htl * g 70 individual 

i"Ir l lCk tl,C l,r ?‘ J* Mdjtion. they are anxious that 


Polytechnics are reporting huovaiit 
trends in recruitment, despite last 
week’s disclosure that the govern- 
ment has reduced its forecast of 
student numbers in the 1980s. 

Statistics released this week bv 
the Committee of Directors nf Poly- 
technics show total polytechnic en- 
rolment In 1978 as 117,000 full-time 
and sandwich students, exactly the 
same as last year. 

But Mr Peter Flowcrduy, CDP 
secretary, points out that the figures 
conceal two nationally-imposed cuts 
in student numbers through the cut- 
back in teacher training and the 
reduction > of overseas student num- 
bers, _ " ' 

_ Since; November, .1977, the CDP 


time the Government's policy of 
reducing overseas student numbers 
cut their total from 15,000 to 13,500. 
• Mr Fiowerday believes that the 
sharp drop in teacher training may 
conceal continuing demand for 


by John O'Leary 


Students from four cullers arc cai 
mg for un inquiry into exceptions! 
high fuiluru rates on an emit? 


recent attempts to encourage a 
measure of dialogue during quin- 
quen niui investigations. In addition 
to the normal discussion with the 
polytechnic’s academic board, It 
arranged a series uf small group de- 
bates on cost development and plan- 
ning, research and stuff develop- 
ment, part-time degree courses, und 
moil i to ring hikI evaluation. 

Mr Hugh Glundeli, the CNAA’S 
registrar for institutional reviews, 
claimed that the experiment was a 

ness iii discussion among ucu- 
demics,” ho suit! uftorwards. “ But 
#5 mJ'* IC i1 r ? v ‘ e,vi tlu ‘y have idiom 
CNAA. These ara alwnys taken 
senniisly.” 

lie refused to comment on the 
council’s findings at Mtmcliusier 
liiml Lite report was in print. Bui 
he added : “One thing we shall have 
Jo impruve upon Is the time taken 
oof tire reports I'iinillv emerge. No 
|iubiiciiHnn date has been set, und 
il looks as tliougl] rhe nnlyteclmlc 
Will have to wnii, nt least three 
mnnilis fur ilic full rcsulrx of tliu 
visit.” 


vuliduiud hy Londnti University., 
examiners’ meeting, nt the In 
tnie of Education was picketed i»'. 
week hi an attempt to have 
question reopened. 

The courses involved are n ; 
in U Humanities and BEd de& ' 
ul Goldsmiths’ and St Mary's 1- 
leges and the West London ; 
Roehumpton institutes. At G 
.smiths’ the college authori 
appealed to the university whent 
thirds uf first year students «'■ 
foiled, hut were told thut the i 
vorsity was .satisfied the examir. 
had acted properly. 

A spokesman for London Unii 
si tv said the mutter could not 
raised again. “Tile university I 
certain standards and students ft 
the colleges arc subject to th« 
he suit!. “There was a rather 1; 
failure rate on these courses i 
we liavc exit- ru ul examiners and ;; 
assessments have been confirm [ 

However, the students insist * 
prnect lures laid down by the uni 
sity were nor fo I lowed and 
are threatening to take the nb . 
lo court if necessary. “It is i. 
a reasoned excuse for clusing t , 
rive joint courses,” said Mr i 
Knbiusoii, president uf Guldsr ; 
students' union. “The college ; 
tried its besr but if we don’t j : 
satisfactory reply, there arc $e . 
courses uf action we will cons i 

The University of London C > 
has also tnhen up the case, i 
- Annan to ico nen the qu^ 

nrifl prtiiirlng nut that a numb 
students arc still unsure about v 
exaininurions they will he ret* . 
tu take this year. 

I’niblems first arose on thi 
courses two years ago when a> . 
first your .studeius at St M 
College. Twickenham, were ft : - 
Tliis year, iu udditiou to tk ■ 
failures out nf 23 entries nt G 
sin ilh s’, half those silting : 
examination at the West koi '■ 
Institute and a third of tlia.s-i.-ai i 
RiieliaiuptMii Institute were failt \ 


Ilf**)ino l ?n U i atlo,,, i nunibor 

I t qualified people who would have 

eiiLcted teacher ci-aining a few years 
ago have not been able to. My 

l ,°v!' 1S I t ^ ,n i C t,ley orc contribut- 
lag to the shrinkage the DES is talk- 
ing about. 

fn other areas of work, polytech- 
nic eni-nliiieiits have grown bv 3.5 
per cent since last yetir, with u 2J 
lei cent rise In science, technology 
and mathematics students, and u -L3 
per cent rise In all other subjects. 
Science, technology and mntlicina- 

i!fnno UI,l kji rs - ros ^ fron 1 43,000 to 
44,000, while in other subjects mini- 

hers rose from 58,000 to 60,500. 
Overs^us students accounted For 11.5 

nffAj ceil i t !. - a11 enrolment, com- 
pe; ed with 12.5 per cent last year, 

'nr«, P J!!5 lentin S on lhe revised DES 
Si’ 0115 ' w Fiowerday said: 
trSl we . hove iost 3,500 teacher 
Wrt'i^ StUden V 5 ' , ot,ier institutions 
w\,f , tsa y firal tlmes ^ at number. 

ue!w y Sk , lump u 11 t,l 5 Hgures to- 
gether, that is where the appurcut 
sliortfali is coming, I fancy.” 


Death of Mr Stan Broadbridge 

'of "imfeftSl JESS’ Eeter Knight, ■ the assucia- 

timy ot Ccachet-s in Fiirthcr and tl0ns P r, -* s ident, said : "Stan made 
Hi B her; Education, died ip hospital “ P r oFourid cumrihution to the 
M r ,n ' Ho hud access of NAIT'HE in particular, 
iweii iu hi s post for jusl over a and the development of post- 

'Beforo . being : elected general 

secretary he wax ■ an- Pi-nnmnU nod ■ that .rare ability in urgue a 

lecturer . at North Staffoidshira il"' 1 ' copney and- louacity, j 
Polytechnic and » 3' h while presentfeg a clarity of eje- 

NATI’HEs national ”?! f„- " f Htat would always cun- 

1 executuu. vmce but never give offence.” 


Graduate demani 
on the increase 

A report on job opportunities 
Ji.shed this week bus encourf 
news for graduates. Demand i 
good dual better limn could 
been expected ", says lhe Ce 
Services Unit, wltich pi ou 
information for careers servici 
the universities and polytecluii 

A 20 per cent demand, for 
by Lhe unit last January, had 
exceeded by July. Thu report 
that for certain types of scier 
and engineers demand was on ’ 
with tlie “vintage summer' 
1974. 

The mnnher of vacancies recti 
for mathcnmticimw and pcnjil 
work with computers doubled. 


NEXT WEEK 

Dr James Hester, rector of 
United Nations Univct 
interviewed. 

John O'Leary on alternative f 
pcctuscs. .. 

Four pages of books qn cnvW 
mental studies. 
Accountability, accrcdiIati‘«S'- 
autdnomy in Higher F.tlncat 
Keith Sogar on Edward Guri 
— “ II Miglior BarWere . 

, Pinter’s Betrni'af Reviewed. 

,P, 71M ia-^r W9PAPT.II8 

'L-* ’ i3vm>:D. i , ' 7M 
cmif .iiii. »*nuv- n «IS . n, 5 r !,V. T—i if 

iirf.il tt» •* aew-naiH.1 n* if',, iorl;,| 
Omocui-cIim |tb>w>0t! iMlil ai n ,E 


IQ(S:*3B3*L> 
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